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PART IV. 



FBOM THE TUikTY OF AMIENS, IK 1K», TO THE PACinCATION OP 

PARIS, IN 1815. 



BETTER L 



A General Survey 6f the Politics of Europe^ from the Peace 
of the Year 1802, to the Renewal of Hosttlities between Greaf 
Britain and France. 

THE treaty of Amiens might have had a prosperous 
and pennanent effect, if the ruler of the French nation, upon 
whose conduct the destiny of Europe seemed to depend, had 
' the common attributes of human nature. It might 



possessed 
have been 



ave been reasonably expected that an adventurer, whose ori- 
gioal condition gave him no hopes of rising above the middle 
dass of society, would have been content with that splendour 
of fortune to which his courage and talents had raised him, 
without aspiring to higher degrees of distinction and pre-emi- 
nence. It might have beeo concluded^ that he would have 
studiously cultivated the arts of peace, and would have given 
a long repose to a people who had so severely suffered by re- 
volutionary fury; and that, under his auspices, the laboijrs of 
honest industry, the activity of commerce, the pursuits d* lite- 
rature and science, would have completely triumphed over the 
vulgar, degrading, and mischievous passion for military glory. 
But it soon appeared, as many had foreseen, that the Corsican 
upstart was as destitute of good sense, prudence, and judgment, 
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as he was estranged from the feelings of humanity and bene- 
volence; that he had no wish to promote the true welfare and 
prosperity, eitlier of the nation which he was i)ermitted to go* 
vem, or of any other portion of the human species; and that Iiis 
chief delight centred in the extension of his dominion, and the 
consequent propagation of all the miseries of the most humili- 
ating servitude. 

Affecting both a sense of religion and a regard for peace, 
ifiOQ ^^^ ^^^^ consul connected the triumph of restored 
A. D. «u . Catholicism with the confirmation of the recent 
treaty. He had adjusted, in the summer of the precedbg year, 
a concordat with uie pope, subjecting public worship to the 
superintendence of ten prelates of the highest rank^ and fifty 
bishops; and that convention, being submitted to the delibera* 
tion of the tribunate and the legislative bod^, was now sanc- 
tioned as a law, and honoured with accomplishment. On the 
festival of our Lord's resurrection, he ratified the peace in due 
form, and received, in the metropolitan churgh, the oaths of the 
new prelates^ amidst the roar of artillery and the acclamations 
of the people. He thus (says a French journalist) gratified 
himself with the favourable opinion of a great part of die nation, 
and reconciled the new government with tlie ancient religion of 
the state. 

In this season of {>jood humour, be was also disposed to fa- 
vour the emigrants with a relaxation of the rigour of former 
edicts. He therefore ordered, by an act of the senate, that all 
who had not yet arrived, should return to France before a cer- 
tain day in the autumn of 1^03; and that they should then take 
an oath of fidelity to the constitutional establishment, renounce 
all places, pensions, and titles, which they had procured from 
foreign powers, and quietly submit, for ten years, to the parti- 
cular superintendence of the government, which might occa- 
'*sionally require their change of residence. He promised to re- 
store, but not without considerable exceptions, such parts of 
tfieir property as the nation still possessed. This amnesty, it 
must be added, did not extend to the whole body of emigrants ; 
for those who had acted as officers in the army of an enemy, 
or had excited war, civil or foreign, against the republic, — ^all 
commanders either military or naval, and popular deputies, 
who had been guilty of treason, — and even the prelates who 
had not resigned their sees, with a view to the execution of the 
concordat^ — were excluded from the benefit of the new ordi- 
nance. 

Amidst these arrangements, he did not neglect the preser- 
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vation of his own power and authority. In treating with the 
pontiff, he reserved to himself the nomination of all the pre- 
lates, required a canonical institution as the necessary sequel 
of the apix)intment, and declared that no bull or brief should 
have any effect without his consent, and that no council or 
synod, unauthorised by the government, should deliberate or 
act; and, in his conduct toward the unfortunate royalists, he 
cautiously provided for their subjection to the eye of peculiar 
vigilance, until time and habit should reconcile them to the 
most patient acquiescence in the exclusion of the Bourbon 
family. 

As ten years, the period assigned for the duration of the 
consular power, seemed too short a term for his prospective 
ambition, he resolved to extend it by andcipation. His wish 
being communicated to his friends, the conservative senate re* 
ferred, to a committee, the consideration of a proper mode of 
testify ing.national gratitude for his eminent services; and, when 
it was suggested that the former term should be doubled, the 
proposal was readily adopted, not only as a mark of ly^ ^ 
high respect, but also with a view of imparting to the ^^ * 
government that stability which would ^* multiply its resources, 
promote external confidence and internal credit, encourage tfie 
friends and confound the enemies of France, ensure a continu- 
ance of the blessings of peace, and extend ^e means and op^ 
portunities of providing for the welfare and prosperity of the 
nation/^ For the confirmation of this important grant, the 
people were consulted^ and so popular was Bonaparte, or ^ 
commanding was the influence ot the army, that it was not 
deemed a sufficient testimony of gratitude to establish the li- 
mited decree of the senate. The citizens, meeting in the dif- 
ferent communes^ voted, almost universally, that he should be 
invested with the supreme consulate for life. This decision 
was readily sanctioned by the senate; and the fortunate ob- 
ject of general choice, in declaring his acceptance of j i go 
the extraordinary honour, boasted that liberty, equa- " X " • 
lity, and the prosperity of France, were fixed on the most per- 
manent basis. None but his parasites could admit, that free- 
dom prevailed under his auspices; and, although in some res- 
pects he attended to the interest of the people, he did not sin- 
cerely aim at the promotion of their real comfort and happi- 
ness. 

For the pretended benefit of France, a new constitution was 
prepared, under the eye of the first consul, by three of his 
counsellors of state, by whom it was presented to the senate 
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for diat exterior approbation and formal assent which the mem* 
bers did not presume to withhold. It was ordained bjr this 
instrument, that the second and third consub should be nomi- 
nated by the first, to whom the privilege of appointing a suc- 
cessor, to himself was also conceded. He was invested with 
the power of making war, adjusting alliances, and concluding 
peace, in concert with privy coun^lors of his own choice; 
and he was to enjoy, with their concurrence, the prerogative 
df pardon. All the acts of the senate were to emanate finom 
him in the first instance : the members of that bod^ were to be 
selected by him, to the nuoiber of eighty, from a list presented 
by the electoral colleges of the departments; and he was allow- 
ed to add forty, (if he should be so inclined) l^ a ch^Hce wbol* 
ly tminfluenced. The members of the legislative body were to 
be nominated by the senate, firom lists arrangedi^ the depart- 
mental colleges, containing the names df three candidates for 
every deputy to be chosen. For die tribunate, the coUeses 
of the circuits were to name a certain nuaoiber of citizras^ that 
a selection might be made by the senate. Three hundred rt^ 

Eresentatives were to compose the former i»sembly, a tttti part 
eing renewable in every fifth year; and it was resolved that 
the latter should gradually be redoced to fiftvt one half of 
which number should be succeeded by other members in the 
periodical course of three yeacs. In the event of a dtssdution 
by the senate, these partial regulations of renewal would ne> 
oessarily give way to a complete rejection. The convoca^ 
tion, adjournment, and prort^tion^ of these two assemblies, 
were not left to that authority which might dissolve tl^m, but 
to the ^vemment. With regard to the formation of the col* 
lejges. It was ordained, that diose which were to name the can- 
didates for the tribunate should have one member for every 
^^g^te of 500 domiciliated inhabitants of the circuity and 
that the members should be nominated by the central assembly 
of the cantons which composed the district; while the dectoral 
colleges of the departments, appointed for life, were to have 
one member in the proportion of one thousand inhabitants. 
For the supreme administration of justice, a grand judge was 
to be named, who was also to be a senator and counsellor 
of state. He was to enjoy, over inferior tribunals, the right of 
insnection and control; and, if any judgment should appear 
to be politically improper, inexpedient, or hazardous, it might 
be annulled by the senate. Whatever aspect favourable to 
fireedom.this code might assume, the intention of granting that 
blessing to tlie naticm was not serbusly entertained by its art* 
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fttl framer, whose arbitrary incliimtions considered despotism 
as the necessary basis of govemmrat. 

Such was the zeal of the first consul for an appearance of po- 
litical reform, that he not only gave to France this phantom of 
liberty, but framed new constitutions for the Cis- Alpine and Li- 
gurian republics. Both tfiese states were declared independent 
by the treaty of Luneville ; and their discretionary right of ad* 

{'usttog a particular form of government was specincally ac- 
Lnowiedged. As tiiis natural and obvious right did not suit 
the arbitrary views of BoDaparte^ he resolved to mould and re- 
gulate these nominal republics t^ hb own will, so as to secure 
a coromariding authority over them. Even after the prelimina- 
ries of peace had been signed, when a sense of honor might 
have been expected so far to influence him, as to prevent any 
irregular assumption of power, by which his relative situation 
mi^t be improved during the n^otiations for a definitive 
treaty, he had repaired to Lyons for the sole purpose Qf ambi- 
tiou$ agi^ndisement The roost distinguished citizens of the 
Cis-> A^me state, being invited to meet him in that city, had 
many private confefenoes with him and Talleyrand on the sub- 
ject of their political organisation r and the result was a report 
of the existing circumstances of the aggr^te nation, calcu- 
lated to prove that it required the superintending care of some 
great personage, who^ by the iirfluence of his name and power^ 
might protect and secure it, and throw over it's infancy a splen- 
dor which might acoderate it's manhood. As no such person 
could be found amon^the citizens, he was entreated to under- 
take tiie task of conducting the machine of government. He 
did not refuse the honor ; and^ under bis auspices, a constitu- 
tional code was quickly preparw)^ and presented to the depu- 
ties, by whom it was readily adopted. The state was thence- 
forward to be called the Italian republic. Bonaparte was de- 
clared president for ten years, widi a chance of re-election. 
Not only was he permitted to exercise the usual branches of 
executive power, but no laws were to be adopted, unless they 
should be proposed by him. Under him or his representative, 
the government was confided to a council of state, to ordinary 
ministers, and to a legislative committee. The national so- 
verei^t}% which was acknowleged Vo belong to the whole body 
of citizens, resided by delegation in three electoral colleges^ 
namely, three hundred jbossidenti or proprietors of land, two 
hundred dotti or men ot learning and science^ and the same 
number of commereanti or traders and manufacturera. Tnese 
asi^iations, chosen by the citizens, were to nominate the mem- 
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bers of the council of state, and to elect a legislative body, coo* 
sisting of seventy-five persons, who were to meet at least for 
t^vo months in every year, and whose number was to be par- 
tially renewed by the choice of twenty-five fieputies once in two 
}xbr5, in lieu of a retiring third. The ministers were responsi- 
ble for their acts and for neglect of duty, but not the members 
of the diiferent public bodies. The judges were allowed to re- 
tain their situations for life, unless they should disgrace them^ 
selves by ^uilt or delinquency. Although the new state con- 
sisted of six nations, the laws both civil and criminal, and the 
system of education, were to be uniform. 

The Ligurian republic received with equal submission the 
dictates of the dbmineermg consul ; and the constitutbn which 
it received from his creative genius, was applauded by the ser- 
vile citizens as the work of an enlightened mind and a Ijenefi- 
cent disposition. The three grand bases of this code were un- 
objectionable,«-;-liberty, equality in point of civil rights, and na* 
tional representation : but the pretended grants were not se- 
cured to the people. The legislative body was to consist only 
of thirty members, who were to make choice of a doge, or pre- 
sident of the supreme magistracy, out of three candidates 
named by the electoral colleges, which, in their organisation, 
resembled those of the Italian republic. The doge was fo re- 
main in office for six years. His chief assistants were the pre- 
sidents of the four inferior magistracies, and four other minis*- 
ters. The renewal of the senate was on the same plan with ^t 
of the legislature in the neighbouring republic. Of the three 
colleges, the members were to l>e chosen for life. The pro- 
perty of the church was declared to be inalienable. For the 
promotion of Ae arts and sciences, a national institute was to 
be established at Genoa, as well as at Milan ; for the consul, 
amidst the cares of state and the regulations df policy, did not 
neglect the patronage of science or the interests of learning, 
\i'hile the adepts and professors abstained from the propagation 
of the princiiiles of freedom. 

That constitution which had been framed for Switzerland 
under the auspices of the French directory, was particularly 
repugnant to the feelings of the democratic cantons ; and, in 
consequence of their application for political redress, the gene- 
ral diet at Berne transferred die administration to a new execu- 
tive council, at the head of which was Aloys Reding, the dis- 
tinguished patriot. A more judicious code than that which the 
French had imposed upon the nation, was voted by the senate; 
but those members of the council who had been introduced by 
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the influefice of Bonaparte, as a counterpoise to the advocates 
of the old rk^me^ displaced Reding and his friends, and pre-, 
pared a qonstitution upon French principles, to which they pro- 
cured the assent of the aristocratic cantons. Pleased at the 
adoption of this code, the consul recalled the troops whose con*. 
tiQuance in Switzerland had given offence ; and the cantons 
of Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden, took this opportunity of se* 
parating from the Helvetic body, and of forming a government 
more correspondent with their habits and circumstances. They 
were quickly joined by the people of Ap^en^el, Glarus, and 
Zug ; and the confederacy assumed that boldness of attitude 
and demewor, which alarmed the national council. Troops 
were detached against the allies ; who, being prepared to meet 
the storm of hostility, gained the advantage in two conflicts. 
As the citizens of Zurich seemed to favor me views of die pa- 
triots, general Andermatt insulted them by a bombardment; out 
he was obliged to relinquish the intention of garrisoning that 
town. Berne wa3 attacked by the confederates, and^- ^ _ 
ken with little difficulty; and the consequences of this ^^ * 
success was the reinstatement of the former magistracy. Ir- 
ritated at these proceedings, Bonaparte addressed the cantons 
in an imperious tone^ and insisted upon the annulment of the 
late changes and regulations at Beme^ and the dispersion of all 
armed assemblages. This proclamation produced a remon- 
straocje from the British court against the unwarrantable inter- 
ference of the French in the internal government of an indepen- 
dent state ; and Mr. Moore was sent into Switzerland, to en- 
courage the patriots by a promise of pecuniary aid. In the 
prosecution of their success, the allies attacked at Fribourg the 
partisans pf the French system, and reduced that city : they 
then rushe(J into the Pays de Vaud, and routed the enemy 
near Moudon. In the mean time, the associated cantons held 
a diet at Schwitz, and completed their constitutional code : 
but they were not suffered to give it that establishment which it 
deserved : for a French army, commanded by Ney, received 
orders for the enforcement of full submission to that govern- 
ment which was recommended by the first consul. When 
intelligence of the occupation of Basle and Berne by these for- 
midable intruders reached the diet, no thoughts of resistance 
Were entertained : the assembly dissolved itself ; and, q ^ oo 
while the arrogance and injustice of Bonaparte excited ^ ' 
general indignation, the people quietly submitted to their fate. 
In his conduct toward the cantons, he still pretended only 
to act as a mediator. He requested the attendance of a body 
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of Swiss deputies at Paris, and authorised four of his senators 
to adjust with them a federal government, and, at the same 
time, to make constitutional regulations for each canton. These 
discussions terminated in the formation of nineteen particular 
codes, and a series of ordinances for the united republic. In 
the specific constitutions, a greater regard was paid to the ha- 
bits and wishes of the people than could have been expected 
from the domineering arrogance of the first consul ; but he stu- 
diously provided for the general exercise of his authority over 
the confederacy. He prohibited alliances between one canton 
and another, and all partial confederacies with any foreign state; 
he restricted the embodied militia to 500, unless the federal 
president should agree to an occasional aufi;mentation : he or- 
dained that every violation of a decree of me diet, by an infe- 
rior government or legislature, should be subjected^ as an act 
of rebellion, to the cognisance of the general tribunal ; and he 
superseded the ancient commercial laws and exclusive privi- 
leges of every kind by uniform reflations. He allowed an 
annual rotation of directorial authority to Friboui^, Berne, 
Soleure, Basle, Zurich, and Lucerne, because at these towns 
the diet would be alternately convoked. It was ordained that 
only one citizen should be deputed to this assembly from each 
canton ; but the members, belonging to the six most populous 
divisions, would respectively have two voles. The chief ma- 
gistrate of the directorial canton was to be styled the landam- 
man nf Switzerland, or president of the republic. He was con- 
sidered as the representative of tiie nation in all intercourse 
with foreign powers ; was authorised to call an extraordinary 
meeting of the diet, which otherwise would not extend it's ses- 
sion beyond one month ; was bound to provide for the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity, and to intenere in every instance 
of a deviation either frjm the federal act or from any particu- 
lar code : but he was not permitted to declare war, or to con- 
clude treaties of peace or of alliance, without the previous sanc- 
tion of the dibt, manifested by a concurrence of three-fourths 
of the cantons. The Helvetic state, constituted conformably 
to this act, was declared, in the insulting language of the dic- 
tator, an independent power. 

When the contest with Switzerland was approaching to it's 
termination, the first consul derived, from the death of the duke 
of Parma, the means of extending his power in the north of 
Italy. Referring to a convention which he had concluded with 
the court of Madrid, he promulgated a decree, declaring that the 
sovereignty of Parma, Placentia, and GuasUdla, belonged to 
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the French republic ; and he immediately took measures for 
securing the acquisition. He congratulated his new subjects 
on the happbess which they would derive from their connex- 
ion with France, and their consequent prospect of being go- 
verned with justice and equity. 

In the pacification between France and Austria, it had been 
stipulated, that they should concert with the Germanic body a 
plan of indemnification for those princes who had suffered by 
the war. Bonaparte at first pretended, that he had no wish to 
interfere in this adjustment ; but» as a great difference of opi-. 
nion agitated, the princes and states of the empire on this sub- 
ject, he was prompted, he said, to accelerate the important set- 
tlement by the desire of restoring complete tranquillity to that 
country, and of fixing the peace of Europe upon a solid basis* 
He. persuaded the Russian emperor to co-operate with himj 
and, as his mediation was thus powerfully supported, he disre- 
garded the remonstrances of the court of Vienna, and arbitra- 
rily arranged the territorial transfers* He affected impartiality; 
but he. chiefly favpred diose princes fix)m whom he expected 
the most implicit subserviency. In the projet which 'he pre- 
pared^ he assigned to the, Prussian monarch, (in exchange for 
the duchy of Cleves and other ceded territories,) the bishop- 
rics of Hildesbeim and Paderborn, the greater part of the 
episcopate of Munster, some imperial cities in Saxony, and 
many other valuable possessions ; to the elector of Bavaria, 
sonxe parts of the bishoprics of Passau and Wurtzburg, the ' 
whole of Bamberg and Augsburg, and a long list of abbeys 
and imperial towns ; and, to the mar^ve of Baden, Constance 
and other towns and districts bordenng upon Switzerland, and 
large portions of the Palatinate. The duke of Wirtemberg, 
and the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, were also gratified wim 
important cessions, and honoured, as well as the margrave, with 
the electoral dignity, which was at the same time revived in 
favor of the high chancellor of the empire, under the title of 
Aschaffenburg. The archbishopric of Saltzburg, the bishop- 
rics of Trent and Brixen, and other territories, were awarded 
to the prince whom the war had deprived of Tuscany ; and his 
imperial brother, by remonstrating against the inadequacy of 
these assignments, and demanding that full indemnification 
which was stipulated by the treaty of Luneville, obtained some 
additional allowances for the archduke : but he objected also 
to the altered scheme. The elector of Hanover, by relinquish- 
ing his claim to Hildesheim, and waving other pretensions^ 
procured a grant of Osnabrug in perpetuity ; and, to the prince 
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of Orange, the bishoprics of Fulda and Corvey, the city of 
Dortmund, and several abbeys, were assigned; a very im- 
perfect compensation, with which he was obliged to be content. 

The acquisition of a paramount influence in Germany and 
in other parts of Europe, did not content tfie aspiring mind of 
the first consul. His comprehensive eye and graspmg policy 
were also directed to the western hemisphere. While the treaty 
was in pro^ss between France and Great-Britain, the state 
of St. Dommgo had arrested his attention. The creation of an 
independent power in that island, by a negro adventurer, alarm- 
ed the rulers of the other insular colonies, in which the blacks 
far out-numbered the white population. It was apprehended, 
that the contagion of emancipation might be widely propaga- 
ted, and the colonial mvemments be shaken to their founaa- 
tions. Toussaint L'Ouverture was the founder of the new 
republic. He was bem in slavery near Cape Fran9ois ; but as 
he exhibited early indications of a comprehensive mind, and 
conducted himself with general propriety, he was^ not treated 
with the rigor to which slaves are usually subjected, and was 
even highly favored by his master ; yet, in the insurrection of 
the year 1791, he was induced to b^ a port, and to ac- 
cept a command ; and it was then that the cruelties which 
have been imputed to him were perpetrated. As he found, in 
his courage, talents, and popularity, the means of retaining 
and extending his authority, he was at length promoted by the 
French to the command of their whole force in the island ; and, 
as their power declined, he obtained the chief sway, both mi- 
litary and political, although he only enjoyed me titie of 
general. 

This extraordinary elevation did not inspire the chieftain witii 
arrogance, or prompt him to act the part of an inhuman tyrant* 
His government, not without occasional exceptions, displayed 
the features of moderation and justice ; and he gratified the 
people, in a great measure, with the advantages of a free con- 
stitution. This state of tranquillity, however, was disturbed 
by the policy of Bonaparte, who, being rec|uested by many 
exiled claimants of plantations, and by the principal merchants 
in France, to send an armament for the recovery of a valuable 
island, and wishing to free himself fix)m that part of die army 
which dared to disapprove his usurpation, made great prepa- 
rations for the enterprise. His brother-in-law, Le Clerc, was 
invested with the chief command ; and the fleet, in the winter, 
safely reached the bay of Samana. While general Kerversan 
proceeded with one division of the troops to the city of St. 
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Domingo, Boudet sailed with another corps to Port-au-Prince» 
and Rochambeau to the bay of Mancenille. The attack of 
the town of Cape Fianf ob, which was the seat of government, 
was reserved by Le-Cierc for himself and the main body. In 
the absence of Toussaint from the capital, Christophe, his re- 
lative and friend, desired the French Commander to postpone 
his disembarkation, declaring that the white inhabitants should 
be considered as hostages for the forbearance of the strangers, 
and that an assault upon any town would operate as the signal 
for its conflagration. Le-Clerc, in answer, stated the claim of 
the Frendi to the possession of the island, and invited Chris- 
tophe, with plausible promises, to that submission which duty 
required ; and he supported the application by producing a 
letter from the first consul to Toussaint, acknowledging his 
signal services, and offering, not merely indemnity, but favour 
and recompense. These overtures heme disregarded, the ge- 
neral made dispositions for a descent, ordering admiral ViUa- 
ret to attack the town from the sea. Having effected a landing 
at some distance, the troops marched toward the town, and 
witnessed the execution ot the menace. Their exertions to 
stop die pn^ess of the flames were in some degree effectual ; 
and, in an excursicm to Port-Paix and tlie Mole, they persua- 
ded many cf the negroes to join them, by a proclamation which 
held out the prospect of continued freedom^ 

An artful attempt to procure tfie surrender of Toussaint was 
evaded by that firmness of character which the chieftain united 
widi the tender feelings of a parent. Two of his sons had been 
sent to France iac education ; and their tutor Coisnon, who 
accompanied them on their return to the West-Indies, hoped 
by their means to seduce the chieftain into a submission to the 
wiU of tibeir friend andprotector, the first consul. He repaired 
to a plantation which Toussaint possessed, and interested the 
mother of his pupils in the cause of France ; but, when the 
&dier returned, he was neither moved by the persuasions of 
die emissary, nor influenced by a threat of debarring die young 
moi from the gratifications of a residence with their parents, 
to resign the power to which he thought himself entided, or 
betray die interests c^his brediren. Exasperated at the inflex- 
Snlity of Toussaint, Le-Clerc denounced vengeance against 
him and Christophe, and, excluding them firom the protection 
of the law, ordered all citizens to pursue them, as enemies of 
the French republic. 

Expecting a vigorous prosecution of the war, the chieftain 

1 HiMorictl Account of the Black Empire of Hayti^ by Mareut Bainiford. 
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roused all the energy of his adherents, and disposed them in 
various encampments. He planted artillery of the best fabric 
on the heights near every camp, and formed ambuscades, in 
uhich small arms only were used. His perfect acquaintance 
widi the country was particularly advantageous to his opera- 
tions, which were also directed with the skill of a general : and 
he was, for some time, ably seconded by Maurepas, who routed 
one of the French divisions ; but the despair of success, and 
the promise of a continuance of militaiy rank, induced that 
officer, and two other generals, to submit to the enemy, with 
many of their fickle warriors. 

In a well-contested conflict between Rochambeau and the 
chief defender of the island, success was equally balanced. 
One called into exercise the superiority of French tactics : the 
otfier made the best use of the advantages of a strong position. 
Le-Clerc, having removed his head-quarters to Port-au-Prince, 
formed the siege of La-Crete, chiefly in the hope of spoil, as 
it was a considerable depot. It was defended by Dessalines, 
who could not, however, maintain it against the great force 
employed for its reduction. During me siege, the French 
committed such cruelties as could only have oeen expected 
from the most brutal barbarians. An officer overpowered 600 
negroes, and put them to the sword ; another encompassed a 
small camp, and murdered all its occupants. When Dessa- 
lines found the post no longer tenable, he retreated in the night 
with a part of his force, and escaped with small loss : but those 
who remained after a final sally, were sacrified to the fury of 
the besiegers, many of whom had fallen by the well-directed 
fire of the fortress. 

While the French were exulting in this success, their vigi- 
lant advei;sary, being joined by Christophe, rushed from the 
mountains, defeated an opposing division near Plaisance, and 
alarmed the garrison at Cape-Frangois. He repelled Boyer, 
who had marched from the town to attack him; and ravaged the 
extensive plain, in defiance of Le-Clerc himself, who had has- 
tily returned by sea to the endangered station. But, when the 
French commander had been reinforced from the mother-coun- 
try, and, by a renewal of his specious promises, had increased 
the defection from the banners of the native general, even draw- 
ing Christophe into a pacific negotiation, an exterior amity 
Mav 8 ^^ sulistituted for the rancour of hostility, and the 

y * armed followers of the chieftain were admitted with 
him to a participation of the honours and advantages of the 
French service. 
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An act of base treacheiy soon followed this ostensible recon- 
ciliation. While Toussaint, after the fatigues of war, reposed 
in the bosom of his femily, two ships approached the western 
coast ; and a party of soldiers^ hastening to his plantation, 
seized him, his wife, and o&pring, and conveyed them on board 
of a vessel, in which they were transported to France. Le- 
Clerc affirmed, that the rebellious general, immediately after 
he had been pardoned, instigated the labouring negroes to a 
new insurrection : but he had only complained of tlieir being 
compelled to work for their ancient masters, as a violation of 
the recent promises and engagements. On his arrival in 
France, he was thrown into prison, fromXwhich he never 
emer^eid. Above one hundrea of his friends in the island 
were nunted out by Rochambeau, forced into some vessels in 
the harbour of St. Marc, and (as is generally supposed) pri- 
vately put to death*. 

The arlMtrary and tyraimical government of Le-Clerc exci- 
ted-general disgust and indignation. Christophe and Dessalines 
partook of the rising emotions, and resolved to aim at the re- 
covery of expiring freedom ; and other leaders of negro and 
mulatto associations arose in different parts. Dreadine the 
revolt of all the blacks who had been incorporated wim the 
French army, the commander in chief ordered them to be dis- 
armed ; and, when thev resisted his will, he subjected a great 
number to various moaes of death* Hundreds were suffocated 
in the holds of ships ; many were shot ; and others were de- 
stroyed by blood-hounds. Before the late pacification, disease 
had concurred with the war to thin the French army ; and the 
number of bodies thrown by the returning tide uj)on the shore, 
diffused a contagion through the nearest towns, in which the 
soldiers, driven from the field by the increasing force of the 
insurgents, were confined within a narrow space. The con- 
sequent mortality was great ; and the mal-contents so far took 
advantage of it, as to recover, in many parts of the island, the 
influence and authority which they had lost by the peace. Le- 
Clerc, whose health had been long declining, died at this cri- 
sis. The colonial praefect, in announcing his deaths called him 
a hero and a sage : but his ^etensions to those honourable 
characters may justly be denied. He was succeeded in die 
command by Rochambeau^ whose talents or efforts did not 
promise success to the colonial interest of France. 

The king of Great Britain and his ministers did not alto- 
gether disapprove the attempts of the French for the recovery 

« Bainifbrd'k AeoqaiK of the Blaok Bmpire of Hgjli. 
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of an island, of which they had not only possessed a very consi- 
derable part, but had procured from Spam a cession of the rest. 
It was in their opbion more desirable, that the French should 
resume dieir sway in Hispaniola, than that slaves, who had ob- 
tained freedom by the sword, should be enabled, by the ac- 

r'sition of independent power, to recommend and enforce the 
gerous example. No remcmstrance, therefore, had been 
(dRsred against the preparations in the first instance ; nor, after 
die conclusion of tne definitive treaty, was this enterprise b- 
eluded among, the grounds of dispute and animosi^ which 
arose between the rival governments. 

The conduct and proceedbes of that parliament which com- 
menced its deliberations after me return of peace, necessarily 
excited the anxious attention of the political world. In ad- 
dressing the two houses, the lung boasted of the internal pros- 
perity ^ the country, and applauded the loyalty of his people*. 
He expressed a strong wish for the continuance of peace* ; 
but he did not think himself justified in attending so scrupu- 
lously to this object, as to << lose sight dl that established and 
wise system of policy, by which the mterests of other states are 
connected with our own,'' or to *< be incUfierent to anyjnaterial 
change in their relative condition and strength.'' This allu- 
sion to the critical state of the continent seemed to argue a 
doubt of the permanence of that tranouOlity which had been 
ostensibly restored to Europe. Mr. Windham, lord Grenville 
and his lu'other, and some other senators, were so apprehensive 

If 3 Ad eiceptkn from the puiegyrSe incloded in thii general remark, oeenrred in Ae 
earlier part of the teiaion. Detpard, a diaeonteDted military officer, was ooDvieted of haT- 
ing ooupired with manj other factions men, to sabrert the existing government. He, and 
six of his aoeompliees, who belonged to the lower class of soetetj, snflkred death for their 
treasonable gnilt; which, though it did not break oat into actiooy indispniablj deserred pu- 
nishment. 

4 Bonaparte, with less sinceritj, was equally positive in stating his pacific inolinatioiis. 
When the name of Mr. Fox was announced at a levee, the first consul said to him, with 
an appcaranee of emotion, '< I heard of jour arrival with pleasure, as I have earnestly 
wished to see 3rou. I have long admh«d, in you, the orator and firiend of hb country, wins 
in constantly raising his voice for peace, not only consulted the true interesU of that eoun- 
try, but also those of Europe and of the whole human race. The two great natioos of Eu- 
rope require peace : they have nothing to fear: they ought to cultivate mutual esteem and 
friendship.** To this address the English statesman scarcely replied; and some unimport- 
ant questions and answers termbated the public interview of these extraordinary men. Mr. 
Fox exposed himself to acrimonious animadversion for having condescended to pay homage, 
by a spontaneous visit, to an enemy of that freedom which he had so eloquently and sya- 
tematieally supported. Sir Francis Burdett was more conscientious ; he declined the ho- 
nour of being introduced to the despotic ruler of France. Tet there was no great impro- 
priety in a formal interview with a personage who had acquired high celebrity, and who 
directed the energies of a powerful nation. 
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of danger from the ambitious encroachments of France, ^t 
they recommended either an immediate renewal of the war, or 
the retention of so large an establishment, as, if it would not 
overawe that turbulent nation, might enable this country to be 
pepared for the most perilous contingency. This alarm was 
increased by a royal message, which stated the certainty of 
veiy considerable military preparations in the ports of France 
W Holland. His majesty admitted, that j^^ 3^3 
these means of hostility were avowedly in- * 

tended for colonial purposes' : but, when it was considered that 
important discussions were depending between the govern- 
ments, it was expedient, he thou^t, Siat more efifectual pro^ 
vision should be made for the security of Great Britain. 

With regard to die subjects of discussion, it may be observed, 
diat the French testified no inclination to give that satisfaction 
which a friendly power, or an honourable government, would 
have readily granted. They were 'accused by our ministers 
of having offered violence to British vessels and property, and 
of employing agents in our ports, who acted as spies rather than 
as superintendents of commercial intercourse. They still pur- 
sued, it was said, an iniquitous system of aggression and ag- 
grandisementy keeping an army in Hollana against the will 
of the government, invading the territory and ihe rights of die 
Swiss, and withholding from the king of Sardinia the most 
valuable portions of his dominions, although they had sdemn- 
ly promised to attend to his interests. Their allegation, that 
they were not bound to forbearance in any point which did 
not form an express part of the stipulations at Amiens, was, in 
the opinion of our cabinet, a pretence which the law of nations 
did not justify ; for, as that treaty was founded, like other 
public conventions, on the state of possession and of subsisting 
engagements, the dictates of arbitrary will and caprice coula 
not authorise one party to make any considerable difference in 
the relative situation of either power. Their demand of the 
evacuation of Malta was also declared to be unreasonable, 
since they had concurred with the Spanish government in im- 
paring the constitution and weakening the independence of 
the order of knights, to whom, under such circumstances, the 
island could not in the spirit of the treaty be restored*. Me- 

5jt has been cdnfidently affirmed, and is indeed andoubted, that these preparations "vere 
imaginarj, rather than real. 

6 His majesty, or his ministers, seemed to be aware of the iosttffiaieney of this argnment 
to justify the retention of MalU ; for it was added, that the article in question ought oot tobe 
considered alone, but with retlsrence to other parts of the treaty, mora particularly to tfie 
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naces of violence, and indig;nities offered to the British ambas- 
sador and to the nation, which, the first consul arrogandy and 
falsely stated,^ could not singly cope widi the French, were 
also noticed with displeasure. Inflamed by the progress of 
these disputes, the king peremptorily desired, that the French 
government would afford substandal security a^inst farther 
encroachments, and give satisfoction for illiberal msults. 

In an early stage of this diplomatic contest, Talleyrand had 
complained, in the name of his haughty and irritable master, 
of the libellous spirit of the British press, and of the encour- 
agement given in this country to the fugitive friends of the 
house of Bourbon. Lord Hawkesbury replied, that it would 
be improper for the executive government to restrain the con- 
stitutional liberty of the press ; but he admitted, that a foreign 
power might legally apply to the courts of judicature, and 
might obtain redress for defamation or calumny' ; and, with 
regard to the second point, he declared, that, if any of the 
emigrants should endeavour, by artful intrigues, or by the 
transmission of inflammatory writings to France, to excite sedi- 
tion among the people, they should be ordered to retire from 
the British dominions. These answers did not satisfy BonsL- 
parte : he still complained of the unchecked effusions of poli- 
tical animosi^. 

The irregular a^ncy of Colonel Sebastiani was also pro- 
ductive of altercaUon. Talleyrand did not scruple to affirm, 
tiiat the mission of this officer was purely commercial ; but it 
was, in reality, an artful scheme of vigilant ambition and inter- 
ested policy. After a voyage to Tripoli, where this active 
emissary mediated a peace between the bey and the king of 
Sweden, and procured an acknowledgment of the Italian re- 

Eublic, he proceeded to Alexandria, which the British troops 
ad not then evacuated. He bsisted upon the immediate sur- 
render of that city to the Porte ; but general Stuart replied, that 
no orders to that effect had arrived from his court. He in- 
formed the pasha, that agents from France would soon make 

itipaUtioDS retp«oting the Torkith empire and Ihe lonial iilandt ; and that the Freneh had 
manifested an intentioo ofTiolatiog both these artwlei. 

7 In an exposition or display of the state and connexions of Franee, dated Febniarj SI. 
Oor eonrt would have better copsulted its dignity, by avoiding all referenee to this timde, 
whieh was merely an idle boast arising from an overweening opinion ot French power and 
resources. In such effusions of vanity, all nations are too ready to indulge. 

8 A French journalist in England, named Peltier, was snbsequently tried in the court of 
King's-Bench, at the request of M. Otto, for a libel which teuded to eocouitige murderous 
attempu against the first consul. He was found guilty ; but judgment was not demanded 
agtfnithim. 
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tbeir appearance in Egypt^ and re-establish commercial inter- 
course. In all die towns which he visited, he spoke of the 
first consults regard for the people, and the interest which he 
took in their welfare. At Cairo, he offered his mediation be- 
tween the Turkish government and the beys ; but the pasha 
assured him, that he had received peremptory orders from 
Constantinople for the extermination of those rebels. After 
examining the fortifications of the Egyptian towns, the iq- 
tricing agent directed his course to Acre, where he courted 
the friendship of Gezzar, the inhuman tyrant of Syria. In his 
homeward voyage, he stopped at Zante,'where he encouraged 
die inhabitants to look only to France for protection. In his 
report to the first consul, he declared it to be his decided opi- 
nion, that all the Ionian islands would embrace the first op-^ 
portunity d submitting to France ; and, when he had given an 
exposition of the state of the Bristish, Turkish, and Mamelouk 
armies in Egypt, he said, that 6000 French soldiers would 
eompose a siiffcient force for the conquest of that country. 
He spoke of general Stuart as a man whose talents did not rise 
above 4nedibcrity, who was subservient to the counsels of a 
French emigrant, and was on. very ill terms with the pasha of 
Alexandria. He accused the English df iiaving driven the 
Turks from several forts, of taking provisions from the gover- 
nor without payment, and of consuming three times as much 
as would simce for their wants. These illiberal insinuations 
and unwarrantable charges concurred with the general spirit 
of the report to excite strong indignation among people of 
all ranks m Great-Britain, and to rouse the angry feelings of 
the ministers tnore decidedly than even the palpable infractions 
of treaty in Switzerland and in Italy. 

The petulance and asperity of the first consul particularly 
appeared in some of the conversations which attended the pro- 
gressive discussion. ** Every wind that blows from England 
(said he to lord Whitworth in an angry tone,J brings nothing 
to me but marks of ill-will and of enmity.^^ — He ridiculed the 
alarm which had been excited by his incorporation of Piedmont 
with France, and his arrangements in Switzerland. " Those 
are mere trifles,^' he added ; — " you must have foreseen them 
while the treaty was in agitation ; and you have therefore no 
right to introduce such irrelevant topics.'^ — When our arma^ 
ments were in progress, he exclaimed, " So you are deter- 
mmed to recommence hostilities ! — a fifteen-years^ war* might 
seem to be sufficient ; but, if you will force me into war foar 

9 The war was mneh too lofig ; bat ii did not extend (ejond nine yeart. 

Vol. VI. F PooaIf> 
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fifteen years more, you shall have your wish.'^-— Addressing 
the Russian and Spanish ambassadors, he said^ '^ The English 
are bent upon war ; but, if they should be the first to draw the 
sword, I will be the last to sheathe it. They pay no regard 
to treaties, which must in future be covered with black crape.'* 
— Resuming the conversation with his majesty's representative, 
he asked, in apparent agitation, '* For what purpose are you 
arming ? Against whom are you taking these precautions ? 
Thave not a single ship of the line in my* ports. But, if you 
are determined to fight, I will fight also.'' When his lordship 
declared that it was the wish of our court and nation to be upon 
amicable terms with France, the irritated consul said, *^ You 
must then be faithful to your treaties. Wo be to tiiose who 
violate their engagements !" 

After the offer of various schemes of compromise and ac- 
commodation, lord Whitworth was authorised to propose, that 
Malta should be retained for ten years, and then be resigned 
to the inhabitants, as an independent island ; and that Lampe- 
dosa should be given to the king as a substitute for it. lie 
also required, that the French army should quit tiie territories 
of the Batavian republic. Talleyrand replied, that his master 
would immediately acquiesce in the transfer of Malta to Aus- 
tria, Russia, or Prussia, and would open a negotiation for the 
adjustment of every disputed point which was unconnected 
with the late treaty. This answer was deemed so unsatisfac- 
tory, that the ambassador demanded a passport, and returned 
to England. 

When the king had intimated to the two houses the termi- 
nation of the discussions, each assembly voted an address, 
breathing defiance and war ; but, before he received this pro- 
mise of sup{x>rt, he issued letters of marque and refvisal 
Mav 16 ^^^"^^ *^ French. The first consul readily accept- 
^ y • ed the challenge; and preparations for war were pro- 
secuted with mutual zeal. 
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LETFER II. 



History of Europe, continued to the Erection of an Imperial 
Dynasty in France. 

NOTHING but national animosity, or the dread ^g^^ 

of imaginary danger, could have induced the ma- ^' * 
jority of the parliament to vote so readily for war. The alleged 
encroachments and insults were not real justifications uf hosti- 
lity. The arbitrary conduct of the aspiring ruler of France 
indisputably suggested the expediency o| precaution ; but it 
was not so open and decisive, as to provoke or authorise san- 
guinary extremities. No aggression or outrage, so undisguised 
or so atrocious as to call K>r the armed interference of Great 
Britain, had yet been committed*^ The loud clamours, how- 
ever, of the zealots of war prevailed, drowning the. voice of 
reason and the whispers of humanity. 

The resentment of the first consul, when he was menaced 
with war, vented itself upon those subjects of Great Britain, 
who, having visited France from motives of curiosity and 
amusement, did not expedite their departure, and who were 
therefore detained in exile for the alleged injustice of their go-* 
vemment. Th,e desire of vengeance also suggested to him 
the idea of an invasion ; but, fortunately for this country, he ' 
had not the means of making a powerful impression upon a 
well-defended island. He provided a numerous flotilla, and 
exercised the crew in a variety of evolutions; and, when all the 
changes of manoeuvre were exhausted, an endless repetition 
ensued'. To. obviate the alarm arising from this source, a* 
strong additional force was deemed necessary; and it was pro- 
posed that a body of reserve should be levied, partaking of a ' 
middle nature between the regular troops and the militia. The 
new defenders of the state were to be raised by ballot, to the 
amount of 40,000 for Great Britain, and 10,000 for Ireland; 
and, Aat diey might be the more efectually prepared for ser- 
vice, they were to be commanded and disciplined by officers 
of the established armv. It was contended, on the part of the 
ministry, that this scheme, by providing sufficiently for the 

1 Romao wurriors, ^lladtng to this uaelen employment, which was not more efieetira 
than abtolBte idleness^ might Cave said, wHh Uoraoe; Strmua noi exercet inertia. ■ 
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country, would allow the employment of the greater part of the 
regular force in offensive operations; that many of the new bat- 
talions might, on particular occasions, be sent to act out of the 
kingdom, as there would still be a large body of militia for the 
purpose of defence; and that a kind of preparatory school 
would thus be formed for the regiments of the line. On the 
other hand, the measure was condemned by Mr. Windham, 
as injurious to the military establishment, because it would 
preclude the due supply of that force upon which the only ef- 
fectual defence of the nation could rest. When the bill for this 
object had become an operative law, it was deemed insufficient 
to repel the danger which had given rise to the scheme ; and 
a new bill was brought forward, ordaining a levy en fnasse. 
All men, between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five, were 
to be enrolled, trained, and disciplined; liable to be called into 
the field, if an invasion should be effected or attempted; and 
bound to serve until the enemy should be crushed, or driven 
from the shores of our island. The king's prerogative in this 
respect, said the secretary at war, was indispntabie: he m%hf 
lawfully require the service of all hb subjects, capaMe of bear- 
ing arms, in case of an invasion; but it was expedienl tlttt the 
^rliameht should regulate the manner in which that btaaieh of 
authority should be exercised. Such a bill as the court d^red 
tvas quickly enacted; but, as compulsion was disapprbved by 
many, the rigour of the act was qualified by a proposal of ac- 
cepting the offers of a certain number of men who might be 
disposed to serve, and of suspending, in that case, the general 
operatbn of the statute. Of the four classes into which the 
adult and vieorous population had been divided, it was expect- 
ed diat the m^t, consisting of unmarried men from seventeen 
to thirty years of age, would furnish 400^000; and three-fourths 
of this amount were considered as sufficient even for Ae ex- 
traordinary exigencies of the endangered country. 

While these arrangements tended to secure the united king- 
dom against foreign hostility, the alarm of internal commotion 
arose. Notwithstanding the well-meant endeavours of the 
advocates and promoters of the union, Ireland viras still in a 
state of perturbation: distress, and consequent discontent, per- 
vaded the body of the people; and die abettors of democracy 
took advant£^ of that feverish irritability' which was occasion- 
ally manifested, for the propagation of disloyalty and sedition. 
These leaders were not men of rank or distinction : but they 
had talents which enabled them to obtain a great influence over 
the populace; and their courage removed all fear of the per- 
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sonal eons6qtiefiee& of didr traitorous intrigues* Emmet and 
Rus9^ were the chief instigators of the rash malcontents, 
who« having procured pikes and o&er weapons, assembled at 
Dublin in the evenii^, after the distributicm of in- j « ^3 
flammatory addresses, by which the people were ex- ^ 
horted to take arms for their rescue from an insupportable 
yoke. When the mischief exploded, it was rather an outrage- 
ous tumult than an organised xebeMion. The chief-jusuce 
KilwardM^ and bis nephew were stopped, as they were passing 
in a carriage, and murdensd by a party of the ruffians. But 
the caroer of seditioit was soon arrested A body of soldiers 
and jtwntf\iy attacked the insurgents, of whom many fell. 
The k^al cofabatants prevailed lb the ccmffict; but some of 
Afm lost tbdv Ufves. In the flight and dispersion which en- 
sued, a gp'eat number of the maleonteBts were apprehended; 
ted traoqinttiliy was restored to the capital. If their early ef- 
forts bad nof bein thus promptfy opfx»ed, the insurrection 
would, in al) prdhabflity^ have been widiely propagated; but 
the intelUgenoe which wa^ received from Dutdin 1^ the pro- 
vineiai oenspiratbrs repressed the general ebuUiticm of teason. 
Wben sotne 0f the inferior aeehts in this insurrection had been 
tonvieted a&d capitally puAisned, Entoiet, whose place of con- 
eeateieht had been discovered by the vigilance of Major Sirr, 
was brought to trial. It appeared from the evidence adduced 
against him, that ht had prepared a scheme of provisional go- 
vernment, which he hoped to enfbrce;(»: recommend to the peo- 
ide; diat he had superintended the measures which were taken 
for arming the enemies of the establishment, having particu- 
larly dsretted the febrication of pikes; that, on the night of the 
iosunrection, he had assumed the character and exterior of a 
^eotral, and had led lus pike-men to action ; and that, after the 
defeat of his party, he still meditated revolutionary schemes,, 
and threatened to retaliate upon the armed adherents of the 
courts the violence which. had been exercised, under the forms 
of law, againM the true friends of Ireland. The jury, without 
hesitation, declared him guilty; aad he suffered death wilb 
coblnes^ and courage. He avowed his hostility to the existing 
govemjment; but denied that he liad solicited aid from the 
Trefich, whose interposition he stron^y deprecated, because, 
iti wtary country which they had entered as friends, they had 
acted as the lAost determined enemies. Russell did not openfy 
engage in the insurrection ; but it was proved, that he was well 
a!C(|iia]nted With tl^ whole scheme^ and had encouraged the 
dismSK^ted to take an active part in treasonable machinations. 
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He was as ready as his bold associate to acknowledge his in- 
vincible repugnance to the prevailing political system ; and he 
encountered his fate with equal fortitude. He had served in 
the army during the American war: his abilities had been im- 
proved by education; and his manners and address were un- 
tinctured with the vulgar coarseness of democracy. 

At the close of the session, an attempt was made by Mr. 
Hutchinson, not from factious views but from patriotic motives, 
to procure a temperate parKamentary investigation of the affiiirs 
of Ireland, that proper remedies might be applied to die disor- 
ders of the country: but the ministry, satisfied with the sus- 
pension of the privilege of habetu-corpusj and with the exercise 
of martial law^ reprobated all inquiry as inexpedient and use- 
less; and the king, referring to the late commotions, trusted 
that the vigorous measures, authorised by the two houses, 
would " prevent any farther interruption of the tranquillity^^ of 
that part of his dominions^ and convince his loyal subjects of 
his wbh to protect them against seditious violence. 

The meditated invasion was an object of perm^ment atten- 
tion, as it was a task which required a length of time foe its 
firogress and accomplishment : but an enterprise for the reduc- 
tion df Hanover was quickly carried into enect. This act of 
hostility had no relation to the war between France and Great 
Britain ; for the king had declared, that he would observe a 
strict neutrality in his electoral character: but such an attack, 
being calculated to wound the feelings of his majesty, readily 
suggested itself to the resentful spirit of Bonaparte. He sent 
an army under the command of Mortier to enter the electoral 
territories; and, although it was pretended that a sufficient force 
would be ready to act with vigour against the invaders, it was 
deemed prudent to yield to me storm, when the enemy had 
gained some advantages in the field. A convention was sign- 
ed at Suhlingen, not very honourable to the Hanoverians, but 
J rt preferable, in their opinion, to a state of war. It was 

" stipulated, that the French army should occupy the 
country and its fortresses, and be maintained by the people; 
that the native troops should retire beyond the Elbe, and might 
retain their arms, but should be considered as prisoners of war; 
and that the French general might ordain, even in the civU 
administration, such chan,^es as he might deem expedient 
His majesty refused to ratify this convention ; and, as me ene- 
my haa taken positions on various parts near the river, witfi a 
view of obstructing the freedom of navigation, he stationed 
some ships at its entrance for the purpose of a strict blockade. 
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In consequence of the rejection of the agreement, Mortier in* 
sisted upon the adjustment of new terms; and, by menacing 
the Hanoverians with all die rigours of war, he prevailed upon 
their commander, count Walmoden, to sign a capitulatim, by 
which the troops were required to surrender their arms to the 
French, and to retire to their respective habitations, under a 
prohibition of serving against the enemy without a previous 
exchange; the French at the same time agreebg to the sole 
occupation of the duchy of Lauenburg. 

As the subserviency of the ostensible rulers of Holland to 
arbitrary dictation obstructed the display of those friendly incli- 
nations which would have ensured the forbearance of the Brit- 
ish court toward its ancient allies, an extension of the war was 
reluctantly adopted ; and letters of marque were issued against 
the Batavian republic, after the peremptory rejection of a pro- 
posal of sincere and perfect neutrality, which his majesty had 
readily offered to that government. The trade of the Dutch 
soon suffered severely by the activity of the British cruisers ; 
and it was no consolation to imagine fas their tyrant taught them 
to expect) that they might indemni^ themselves, and avenge 
their bsulted honor, by concurring m the invasion of Britain. 

No brilliant enterprises or sjuendid achievements distin- 
guished the first year of renewed hostilities : but some useful 
accessions of colonial territory gratified the advocates and pro- 
moters of the war. Lieutenant-general Grinfield and commo- 
dore Hood, as soon as they had received instructions for offen- 
sive warfare, collected a sufficient force for the conquest of St. 
Lucia and Tobago, and sailed from Barbadoes without the 
least appehension of disap]X)intment. The troops having 
made a descent on the former island, the French out-posts were 
quickly forced, and the town of Castries were taken. At the 
Mome Fortunee, the earrison hoped to withstand the assailants 
until the rainy season 3iould commence; but this consideration 
served (xily to render the British commanders more intent upon 
June 22 ^^ immediate reduction of the fortress. It was storm- 
' ed with small loss ; and the whole island was sub- 
jected to the sway of Great-Britain. The annunciation of this 
'success to the governor of Tobago induced him to relinquish 
all thoughts of resistance ; and it was agreed, that he and the 
civil and military officers, and the garrison of each post, should 
be conveyed to France in British vessels. The Joy witii which 
the colony submitted to this change, clearly indicated a prefe- 
rence of the British to the French government. Demerara and 
Essequibo were added to these conquests by that show of hos- 
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tility which intimidated the Datch, whose setdemeot of Ber- 
bice was taken with equal fecitity« 

As the French and their aHies were unaUe to defend their 
settlements with effect, the former also failed in tfieir grand at- 
tempt for the recovery of Hispanbla. Thej d|d not, however, 
resign difeir hopesj after the dead) of LeX^lerc, wkbout a re- 
newal of effort ; and, as Rochambeau had a greater knowledge 
of the island, and of the character of its ir^ibilaiitSy dum the 
defunct general, high exfieGtations were formed of ihe4«8iik 
of his appoinftment : but his eonduet disappointed the^opes of 
those who wished for the establishment of die authority of 
France over ^he cdony. In an expedition to die Mole^ 4ie ac- 

Juired no laurek; and, aldiou^h general Clausd reduced IfVxt- 
)aupbin by a vieoroas siege,, it waslbuad eKpedient tosibstaio 
for a time from nostilities. During that interval, Dessalines, 
who had assumed the command of 4lie insurgent array, pro- 
cured important accessions to his means of annc^uioe ; and, 
being desirous of bringing the war to a speedy eiose, lie^pesnlv- 
ed.to attack the Fuench in ifaar prindpal smion. Sodham- 
beau did not.declbe die diallenge. The twaannies matnear 
Acul ; and both were so &r soooessful, as to capture 4niny of 
their oppcments. The French commander, pe^rdless of die 
danger t>f retaliation^ put his prisoners to deadi. Desaaltnes, 
who heard with horror the groafis and riitieks of diexiyin^men, 
prepared in his turn a terrSc display 4df Acengeance, for whieh 
no warrior am jusdy blame him. He ordered gibb^s to be 
. erected in the nsght ; and, as soon as day appeared, aii ^he 
officers who had fatten into his hands, and «ome of the inferior 
capdves, were seen suspended, either dead or expiring. The 
indignant negroes then rushed upon their enemies, «nd drove 
diem in dismay to die town of Cape Francois, where a block- 
ade was quickly formed and vigilandy Aiqaintained. A British 
squadron being sent to act against the Frendi, the town was so 
olbsely watched, d»t no applies could be introduced. The 
miseries of famine, and the dread of an assault which might 
lead to the massacre of the garrison, at length ^subdued the for- 
titude of Rodiambeau, who, offering to capitulate, obtained 
honorable terms from the moderation of Dessalines. As if no 
such convention had been concluded, he soon after sent two 
officers to commodore Loring, to promise an evacuation of the 
town, if he and about 450 of his men ^lould be suffered to re- 
turn to France without any restrictbns. This proposal being 
rejected as inadmissible, he remained in the town, vainly seek- 

8 RainsforU't Aeceunt of the Blaek Empirevf B$jiu 
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ing an opportunity of escape. Noailles, the commandant at 
the Mole, also meditated a retreat, and he escaped in the night, 
with a part of his garrison, although five of his vessels were 
captureil Loring, weary of delay, concerted measures with 
Dessalines, who, having taken possession of the town, com- 
pelled the French tc^quit the harbour. Rochambeau, |^j o/x 
and about 8000 men, were then captured by the En- ^^* 
gWshj with three frigates and other vessels^. 

While the joy of triumph diffused itself over the island, Des- 
salines proclaimed its independence; and the negroes and 
mulattoes concurred in public declarations of eternal hatred and 
enmity to their cruel oppressors, denouncing death against 
every native of France who should dare to pollute the land of 
liberty with his sacrilegious footsteps. The fortunate general 
was invested with the supreme government for life ; and he 
discharged the duties of his high station with a degree of abili- 
ty, which soared above the orainary standard of barbarian in- 
teUect : but he frequently betrayed the cruelty of a despot, and 
his government was far from reaching the highest point of en- 
liglitened civilisation. 

In dbe East-Indies, at the same time« the interest of the 
French declined. When peace was restored to Europe by the 
treaty of Amiens, they had been gratified with an opp(xtunity 
of renewing their intrigues among the native powers in India; 
and, as it was expected that they would more particularly en- 
deavour to estaUish their influence in the Mahratta territories, 
the marquis Wellesley, who was then governor-general, renew- 
ed those proposals which had been repeatedly rejected or eva- 
ded, for a revival of the alliance between the pebhwah and the 
company. A dread of the domineering ascendency of the 
English had inspired that prince with such jealousy and cau- 
tion, that he would have continued to decline the delusive offer 
of their friendship, if his authority had not been endangered by 
the hostilities of Jeswunt Holkar, one of the most powerful 
Mahratta chieftains. He was encouraged in his reluctance by 
the advice of Dowlat Rao Scindiah, another independent lea- 
der, who promised to assist and protect him against his daring 
adversary. But, when the storm of war impended over his 
capital, after the defeat of one of his generals, he consented to 
take into his service 6000 men from the native troops of the 
company, and to cede, for the pay of this force, such a portion 
of territory as would produce an annual revenue of 300,000 



3 LoDdoo Gazette of Feb. 7, 1804. 
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pounds^ He then risqued another batde, in which his troops 
and those of Scindiah were totally routed by Holkar, ^rt^o, on 
the flight of the terrified prince, took possession of Poonah, 
and nominated a new peishwah. A treaty was now concluded 
at Basseiri^ with the fugitive, who, under the name of an ally, 
became a dependant of the powerful company. Troops were 
detached to his aid from various stations ; and major-general 
Wellesley, an officer of the most promising talents, advanced 
to Poonah, from which the usurper fled in consternation. 
Scindiah, displeased at the completion of the treaty, endea- 
voured to draw Holkar and the rajah of Berar into a confede- 
racy for its annulment, while he outwardly pretended to wish 
for a participation of its advantages. The former chieftain was 
not then disposed to risque the consequences of an open rup- 
ture with the British government ; but the rajah listened to the 
overtures and persuasions of the ambitious malcoatent, and 
even put his army in motion*. 

It was the policy of the governor-general to construe every 
instance of an incompliant spirit, on the part of a native power, 
into an irrefragable proof of an intention of making war upon 
the English. He was ready to give credit to every hint or 
insinuation which imputed mischievous or aggressive views 
to the neighbouring princes or states, and to rush into hostili- 
ties without that full and indisputable evidence, by whidi alone 
they could be justified. Flattering himself with the prospect 
of triumph, and with the hope of elevating the fame and power 
of his countrymen, and diffusing lustre over his administration, 
he seemed rather to wish for a discovery of the hostile machi- 
nations of an enemy, than for an opportunity of preserving 
peace without the loss of honour or the sacrifice of safety. 
Thus influenced, he gave to his brother such instructions as 
were apparently more calculated to produce hostilities than to 
secure peace. 

A negotiation ensued with Scindiah and the rajah, who, 
being desired to withdraw their armies from the nizam^s fron- 
tiers, expressed their unwillingness to comply with the requisi- 
tion, unless the troops under the major-general should return 
at the same time to their respective stations. This point was 
warmly disputed; and the discussion terminated without eflect. 
In the mean time, the marquis received information of the in- 
trigues of M. Perron, a French adventurer, who, exercising the 

4 Dec. 31, 1803. 

5 llistoi-y of Events and Tianwctions in Indiii, by the Marqu'iB WcUcilcf. 
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chief authority over the troops in the northern territories of 
Scindiah) endeavoured to procure occasional accessions to his 
force from Pondicheri, and who, it was also affirmed, intended 
to procure a transfer of the districts within the limits of his 
command to the French government Connecting these inti- 
mations with the kisubmissive behaviour of the two chieftains, 
he thought himself justified in having recourse to those san* 
guinaiy extremities which no consideration of mere political 
expediency could fairly or honourably authorise^. 

The preparations for war were organised on a large scale. 
Four armies were amply provided with all the requisites of 
service, and subjected to the commad of able generals. Wel- 
ksley opened the campaign with the siege of Ahmed-nagour ; 
and, when he had taken the town by scalade, he intimidated 
the garrison of the fortress into a capitulation. He then cross* 
ed the Godaveri^ and, when Scindiah menaced the nizam's 
capital, made such movements as deterred that chieftain from 
the prosecution of his purpose. Being desirous of a general 
engagement, and hearing that the two chiefs had encamped 
their united force near the Adjunte pass, he advanced to an at- 
tack, even without that additional strength which the expected 
junction of colonel Stevenson would have afforded him. If 
he had delayed his assault with a view to that co-operation, 
the enemy would probably have disappointed him by avoiding 
a conflict: he therefore moved forward with rapidity, and, by 
the smallness of his force, held out to his opponents a prospect 
of su<x:ess. His whole force, it is said, did not exceed 4500 
men', and the Europeans did not amount to one half of that 

6 The antbor of the historical part of the Aoatic Annual Register, for 1803, eagerly 
defends the eondact of the governor-general, not only in the ioitaoee of the war, bat in the 
propriety of the treaty of Bassein. It might be ^x^diien/ to acquire a eonimanding influence 
at (be court of Poooah ; bat it is not equally troe, that this inflaenee -was ''obuioed and se- 
cured 00 prineiples of i odisputable justice." To encroach on the Independence of another 
state ii too mueh in the French style to be consistent with justice.— The same writer inci- 
dentally diseloses the real object of the war, when he says, that the marquis wished to ** fix, 
on an extensive and solid basis, the paramoxaa ponoer and authority of the British govern- 
ment in the East." In answer to an adulatory address, presented at the close of the war by 
the ishabitints of Calcutta, th« marquis declared that its object was, to vindicate and secure 
the legitimate rights, interest, and honour of the government and its allies, against luurpw 
ti«n, vMence^ and rapine : but no proofs have been given of the justice of these imputations. 
7 So says the periodical historian to whom I lately referred :.yet, as he estimates the ma- 
jor-gfeneral'k army, in entering upon the campaign, at 16,893 men, it is difficult to conceive 
bow it eonld be so reduced. He had scarcely sustained any loss in his progress to Assi : 
and, although he had detached a part of his force under Stevenson, it is not probable that 
be woald send away, upon a less important service, a greater number than he reserved for 
hia own operatioiis. Thia remark is solely dictated by a regard to verisimilitude and cou- 
Bsteney: it does not involve the smallest wish to detract from the lustre of the victory, or 
from the wetl-eamed fame of the duke of Wellington. * ^ I 
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c f o^ number; while the Mahrattas encountered him 
oept. ^o. ^j^ 30,000. Their infantry, drawn up in two lines 
near Assi on the Juah, derived protection from a great supply 
of artiUery^ which they had been taught by the French to ma- 
nage with dexterity. Ordering his cavalry to cover his right, 
the major-general advanced with hb whole line, exposed to 
a very heavy fire, by which his right more particularly suffered. 
The same division also sustained a fierce attack from the M ah- 
ratta horse. For the rescue of the endangered battalions, his 
cavalry rushed forward, repelled die equestrian force of the 
enemy, and diffused terror among all the opposing ranks. The 
exertions of his infantry completed the energetic impression; 
and the confederates retreated at all points. In the pursuit, 
many of the artillery-men, whom the British troops had suffer- 
ed to remain unmolested, because their prostration, and for- 
bearance of motion, gave them the appearance of death, took 
an opportunity of bringing some pieces of cannon into play 
with harassing effect ; and a large body of infantry faced about, 
and renewed the attack: but the indignation and vigour <tf the 
pursuers at length subdued all opposition. About 1200 of 
the vanquished bst their lives; and their wounded were nume- 
rously scattered over the country. Of the European victors, 
640 were killed or wounded ; and, of the native combatants, 
above 900. 

While Wellesley thus triumphed in the Decan, Lake, who 
acted as commander in chief, invaded the northern part of In- 
dia with success. His first object was the destruction of the 
power of Perron. He found that officer in a strong position 
near Coel ; but, by turning his left flank, and menacmg him 
with an impetuous attack from the cavalry, he over awed the 
adventurer into a rapid retreat. He soon' after took Ali-Gour 
by storm, profiting by the enemy's neglect of some precautions 
which might have rendered that fortress impregnable. The 
loss of this grand depots the decline of Scindiah's regard and 
attachment, and the want of a firm dependence on the officers, 
induced Perron to resign his employment. 

General Lake now advanced toward Delhi, where another 
French commander supix)rted the interest of Scindiah. Louis 
Boin*guien crossed the Jumna to oppose him, and drew up his 
infantry on a rising ground, between swamps which were 
guarded by cavalry, his front being protected by entrench- 
ments and batteries. He weakly suffered himself to be drawn 
out of these works by a pretended retreat, and advanced to the 
attack, announcing his purpose by a tremendous fire from a 
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wide range of artillery ; which, however, did not disorder the 
British line. Major-general Ware led the right wing, ^ . 

and Mr. Saint- John the left; while colonel St. Leger ^^P^' ^^' 
conducted the cavalry. The two former divisions quickly 
made an impression upon the enemy by well-directed dis- 
charges of musquetry, and, by the subsequent use of the bay- 
onet, spread corrfusion among the thronged ranks. A furious 
charge of the cavalry completed the defeat : a great slaughter 
ensued ; and many who attempted to escape perished in the 
stream. This victory, according to the statement of the com- 
mander in chief, was obtained by 4500 men over four times 
that number, with the death of only 109 Europeans and natives. 
The result was the acquisition of Delhi, which the company 
particularly wished to secure. Sha Aalum, the last Mogul 
emperor, resided in that city, as a prisoner of state rather than 
a prince ; and he was so pleased at the success of the English, 
it^t he received their general with marks of high respect, as a 
hero who had rescued him from thraldom and degradation. 

A natural sequel to the conquest of Delhi was mat of Agra: 
buty before the citadel could be taken, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge seven battalions from the town^ as well as from an en- 
campment and some ravines in the neighbourhood. This 
service was accomplished by a resolute attack ; and the com- 
batants who escaped destruction surrendered to the assailants. 
The fortress was garrisoned by about 5500 men ; but, as soon 
as the batteries had made a breach in the walls, the governor 
capitulated. About the same time, the province of Bundel- 
€und was freed from the controul of Scindiah by the defeat of 
one of his detachments. 

The British arms were also prosperous in the east and the 
west The province of Cuttack was invaded by a small but 
sufficient force : the chief town and the sacred city of Jagar- 
naut were taken without a blow : Balasore made a spiritless 
resistance ; and the fort of Barabatti was captured by a vigor- 
ous assault. On the side of Guzerat, the town and fortress of 
Baroach, partly garrisoned by Arabs, were reduced, and other 
conquests attended the progress of the Bombay army. 

Of the troops which escaped from the battle of Delhi, two 
battalions joined fifteen, sent from the Decan under M. Du- 
demaigue. This officer had surrendered to the English; but his 
siiccess(»r had taken an advantageous post near Laswaree, and 

Carded his front with an abundance of artiUerj-. General 
ke endeavoured to dislodge him with the cavalry -^ j 
alone ; but the resistance was so vigorous, tl^t diis 
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attack proved unsuccessful. The infantry then advanced, 
under the protection of four batteries. That part of the first 
column which led the attack suffered so severely in advancing, 
that, instead of waiting for the rest of the division before the 
assault should commence, the general ordered the men to chai^ 
without delay. They boldly approached the enemy's artillery, 
and repelled an assault of cavalry ; and, when the latter had 
rallied, a regiment of British dragoons came up, and put them 
to flight. The other troops of the same column at length afibrd- 
ed their effective aid; and the second division, subsequendy 
advancing, made a forcible impression, which was completed 
by the exertions of the reserve. Above 2000 men were made 
prisoners ; but, out of the whole number, only the chief offi- 
cers were detained. Of the British troops and their associates, 
820 were killed or wounded : but, on the side of the Mahrat- 
tas, at least 4500 may be supposed to have suffered. 

As the batde of Laswari elevated the fame of Lake, whose 
alertness, courage, and skill, were eminently conspicuous on 
the occasion, the victory which was obtained on the plains of 
Argam reflected additional lustre an the military character of 
Wellesley. He had promised to grant an armistice to Scindiah 
in the west and the south ; but, as the condition upon which 
it depended had not been strictly executed, he disregarded all 
the remonstrances of that chieftain's ambassadors, and resolved 
to attack both his troops and those of the rajah, if he should 
find them in a state of combination and apparent concert. He 
was soon gratified with the desired opportunity. Having ar- 
ranged his infantry in one line, and his cavalry in another, he 
coolly advanced, repelled a considerable force which had ven- 
tured to assault him, routed also the cavalry of Sciandiah, and 
N Qo quickly triumphed in all parts of the field. Gawil-Kour 

^^' ' was soon after taken ; and the supposed defensibility 
of the two forts of Marock did not secure them from a speedy 
reduction. 

Finding all resistance fruitless, the rajah now sued for peace. 
Dec 17 He bound himself to a renunciation of all connexion 
' with Scindiah or any other Mahratta chieftain who 
remained hostile to the company ; to an exclusion of all French- 
men, and of the subjects of any power which might be at war 
with the British government, from his service ; and to a simi- 
lar discouragement of all British subjects, unless the assent of 
the company to their reception should be obtained. He also 
agreed to a cession of the province of Cuttack, and other ter- 
ritories : and, on the other hand, it was stipulated that no as- 
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sistance should be given to any of his enemies or malcontent 
subjects. Scindiah was also obliged to purchase peace by a 
variety of cessions. He resigned all his territories jj „ 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, the district of 
Saroach, the lands between the adjuntee hills and the Goda- 
veri, and other possessions ; and, as he did not obstinately 
contest these points, he was complimented with the restitution 
of several forts and their dependencies. He promised not to 
encourage or employ the obnoxious adventurers whom France 
sent forth to seek their fortunes in India ; and declared^ with 
regard to Sha Aalum, that he renounced all claims and all in- 
terference. 

These territorial acqusitions,, and the ruin of the French in- 
fluence among the Mahrattas, gave great joy to the British 
subjects in Hindostan ; and the abilities and energy of the go- 
vernor-general were as highly applauded as the martial talents 
of the victorious commanders. 

While the war was raging on the continent of India, an ad- 
jacent island was involved in sanguinary commotions. 

It was a natural supposition, that the conquest of the Dutch 
territories in Ceylon by a nation which had long manifested, in 
its Indian dependencies, a spirit of ambition and encroachment, 
hostile to the rights of the native powers, would excite jea- 
lousy at the court of Kahdi. A pompous embassy to the kmg, 
sent from Columbo by Mr. North the governor, served only 
to allay his apprehensions for a time ; and he at length made 
great preparations for war, as if he expected to be attacked, 
or intended to be the aggressor. That this was his intention, 
the friends of the government affirmed ; and it was stated that, 
in repeated instances, traders had been robbed t)y the kin^s 
officers of valuable commodities, without the allegation of ir- 
regular traffic. All remonstrances being disregarded, troops 
were sent into the Kandian territories, under the command of 
Mac-Dowal, to enforce reparation. In their way to the capital, 
they seized some strong posts, and easily dispersed the diffisr- 
ent divisions of the native army. The king and his prime mi- 
nister fled with their treasures : the inhabitants destroyed many 
articles which they could not conveniently carry away ; and 
attempts were made to consume by fire the palace and the 
temples : but the flames were speedily extinguished by the in- 
vaders. The re-assembled Kandians, advancing to expel 
their enemies from the town, were resolutely opposed, and de- 
feated with great loss. 

Overtures were now made by the general for f n accommo- 
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dation : but the king, trusting to the climate for the ruin of 
his enemies, or meditatine vengeance for the invasion^ disdain- 
ed the idea of a treaty, it was therefore resolved by the go- 
vernor, that he should be considered as an abdicator of uic 
dirone. A prince of the same family, who had been a refugee 
at Columbo, was proclaimed king, with the apparent acquies- 
cence of the people ; and hostilities against the deposed prince 
were suspended. The minister who had lately presided in 
the cabinet was continued in power ; and affairs seemed to 
wear an aspect of tranquillity. The greater part of the army 
having returned into the British territories, only 700 men re- 
main^ to garrison Kandi, under major Davie, beside small 
parties at other posts. Upon each of those stations, an attack 
was suddenly made before the expiration of the armistice, in 
consequence of a secret concert between the minister and the 
former king. The major, after a short defence, consented to 
an evacuation of the fort, on the conditbn of an unmolested 
retreat ; but he and his party were prevented from crossing the 
river, and compelled to give up their arms ; and, while the 
Malays and Ijascars were spared, fifteen British officers, and 
about 150 privates were put to death. From the other stations, 
the garrisons escaped with scarcely any loss. The atrocious 
massacre was followed by an invasion of the British districts, 
and the capture of several settlements : but the most important 
towns and fortresses were well defended and maintained ; and, 
after the arrival of succours from Bengal and the Cape of Grood 
Hope, not only the Kandians were expelled from the places 
which they had taken, but the Ceylonese who had revolted 
were reduced to submission. A vigorous attempt upon Hang- 
welle^ personally d&rected by the prince who had restored him- 
self to nis throne, flattered him with the hope of success : but, 
after diree assaults, the tyrant was repelled with veiy severe 
loss. He then returned to his capital ; and peace and order 
resumed their influence in the colonial districts^ 

In the commotions of Ceylon the French had no concern ; 
but they could not behold, widiout envy and dissatisfaction, 
the progressive establishment of the British power on the con* 
tinent <? India. ^ Upon the whole, notwithstanding die seizure 
of Hanover, they had so little reason to exult in the success of 
the renewed war, that it would have been good policy in their 
ruler to content himself with the undisputed supremacy of a 
flourishing state, instead of affording^ by wanton encroachment, 
a pretence for hostility on the part of Great Britain. 

8 ^MAtio Amaal Regntn*, for 1004. 
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V 



» When the king again convoked the parliament, ^ go 
he mentioned die necessity of continuing die contest; 
and, referring to the menace of invasion, expressed his firm 
conviction, that, if the enemies of the nation should attempt to 
execute that presumptuous threat, the ^^ consequences would 
be, to them, discomfiture, cc»ifusion and disgrace/^ But^ 
while he lamented the existence of a war with any power, he 
was pleased at the opportunity of stating, that all disputes with 
the court of Stockholm had been accommodated by a treaty*, 
which, maintaining our maritime rights, gave at the same time 
a fair advan^ge to the neutral prince, who was^ merely pre- 
vented from furnishing the enemies of the other party with the 
implements and the means of hostility. 

Amidst the parliamentary deliberations, a change in the ad- 
ministration was prognosticated by the increasing animosity 
and embittered dissensions of party. When Mr. Pitt resigned, 
he had no wish or inteution of long remaining without the 
Ratifications of power and patronage : he hoped to find, 
after the experiment of pacification, an opportunity of re-assert- 
ing his high pretensions. For two years after his retreat from 
office, he supported the ministers with apparent zeal ; but, 
when the premier seemed inclined to renounce his subser- 
viency to his patron, and when the continuance of the war 
opened to the ambitious statesman a prospect of retrieving his 
fame as a determined enemy of France, and as an able direc- 
tor of vigorous hostilities, he resolved to display his parliamen- 
tary importance in such a mode as might ensure his recal to 
power. He did not regularly enlist in the ranks of opposition, 
but took opportunities of reprehending the feeble measures of 
the court, and of ui^ing the necessitv of a more vigorous and 
effective system. Being now attacked by three parties, — 
namely, by die friends and admirers of Mr. Fitt, by Mr. Wind- 
ham^ aod the clamorous advocates for war, and by the perma- 
nent members of opposition, — Mr. Addington found his situ- 
ation so insecure, that, although he enjoyed the unreserved 
confidence of the king, he resolved to retire from . ^^ . 

the helm. He had tried the efiect of an overture ^- °- ^^^*^ 
to Mr. Pitt for his return to the high station which he had for- 
merly filled, and the re-admission of lord Melville and other 
friends into such offices as he might wish them to accept. In 
the answer that was given to this application, a wish was ex- 
pressed for the inclusion of earl Spencer and lord Grenville in 
the new arrangements ; but it was added, that he would not 

9 SiKQed at iiOQdOD on the StStk of Jaly, 1803. 

Vol. VI. H ^ . 
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'make any specific proposals, until he should receive an inti- 
mation from his majesty, that his services in the cabinet were 
deemed essential to the strength of the government. This 
reply was not satisfactory, because the warm opposition c£ 
those noblemen to the prime minister, and their undi^iiised 
contempt of his talents and capacity, rendered them highly ob- 
noxious to him. Having continued to act until his n}aj6rities 
^ ^ alarmingly declined, he at length declared his intention 

^y of resigning his employment ; and a royal message was 
sent to Mr, Pitt^ desiring him to name the persons by whom 
he would wish to be assisted in the cabinet. Some difficulties 
occurred in the important settlement It was required, on the 
part of a great personage, that the questicm of catholic relief 
should not be brought forward ; and it was also stated, that 
the admission of Mr. Fox into the cabinet would not be agree- 
able. With these exceptions, Mr. Pitt was aUowed to act at 
his discretion. He immediately invited lord Grenville and his 
principal friends to the- honours and advantages of ministerial 
association : but his lordship replied in a high tone, that, at a 
crisis which imperiously demanded an union of weight, talents^ 
and character, in the public service, he would not assist in 
forming an administration on the illiberal jM'inciple of exclu- 
sicMi. Disgusted at the rejection of his offers, and apprehend- 
ing a strong oppmition to nis present arrangements and future 
measures, Mn Pitt was seriously embarrased in his choice. 
He at length resolved to retain in the cabinet six of those in- 
dividuals whose incapacity and misconduct he had lately cen- 
sured and condemned ; and, to complete the aUowed number, 
he selected four of his steady partisans,— the lords Mdvill^ 
Harrowby, Mulgrave, and Camden**. 

The re-instated premier directed his early attention to the 
great concerns of national defence ; but, as the subject required 
long deliberation both in the cabinet and in parliament, his 
plan was not so speedily carried into effect as he wished or in- 
tended. The removal of those obstacles which dimini^ied 
the efficacy of the recruiting service, and the establishment of 
a foundation for a regular increase of the army, amidst a due 
attention to internal defence and security, were the chief ob- 
jects which the scheme involved. It was proposed, that the 
militia of Great-Britain should be gradually reduced to 48,000 
men, exclusive of the supplementary bodies; that the supply of 

10 He •rierward suffered his disgust Rt the conduct and administi-mion fil" Vlr- Add'mgtoft 
to give way to a desire ofasanciatinn ; and lord Sidmouth (rorthc ex-minister was enoobUd 
hy that titlc^vaa appointed president of the couneiU 
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a more regular additional force should be rendered a parochial 
duty, with a limitation of the bounty to be offered ; and that a 
neglect of this duty should be compensated by fines, while 
the rigors of the former ballot would be allayed. The plan 
did not promise to be more effective than the arrangements of 
Mr. Addington, who ventured to assert his conviction of its 
comparative futility : but it passed triumphandy through the 
ordeal of debate, being in vain assailed by ridicule and censure. 

From his anxiety on the' subject of defence, Mr. Pitt was 
seemingly more apprehensive of an invasion than the generali- 
ty of the nation ; and, in the speech which he framed for his 
majesty at the prorogation, he observed that the preparations 
for that purpose were daily auemented, and that " the attempt 
appeared to have been ddayea, only with a view of procuring 
additional means for carrying it into execution/' He exagge- 
rated the dan^r, that his defensive precautions might be more 
hi^ly appreciated. 

The first consul of France was as eager to confirm his pow- 
er, as the English minister was to defend his menaced country. 
He looked forward to a more august title and a more impo- 
sing establishment ; and, to evince the necessity of strength- 
ening the government^ he propagated rumors of traitorous in- 
trigues and alarming conspiracies, promoted by the British 
court. Two malcontents were shot, under a charge of aim- 
ing at his destruction ; but no persuasions could induce them 
to acknowledge that they had received any encouragement 
fipom Great Britain. The vengeance of the government was 
also directed against Moreau (the celebrated general), Piche- 
gru, and the Chouan Georges, who were accused of a revolu- 
tionary plot. 

While the fate of these citizens remained in suspend, the 
supposed hostility of a prince of the house of Bourbon led to 
the perpetration of an atrocious act of wanton cruelty. Louis 
duke d'Enghien, grandson of the prince de Conde, who had 
served among the royalists in the preceding war, was sudden- 
ly apprehended in the neutral territory of Baden by Caulincourt 
aiid a party of dragoons, conveyed to the castle of Vincennes, 
and accused of having solicited a commission in the British 
service, of being the leader of a body of armed emigrants, and 
of a participation in the late conspiracy. Being condemned 
after an irregular process by a military committee, he was con- 
ducted at night into a neighbouring wood, and shot by some 
Italian mercenaries. Tliis outrage excited general horror even 
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in France ; but the terrors of despotism silenced the rising 
murmurs, and stifled the expressions of just indignation. 

In the machinations imputed to Moreau and Pichegni, Mr« 
Drake, ttie £ngl]sh envoy at Munich, was implicated, by the 
re];)ort of the grand judge Regnier, who declared that the real 
object of that minister's mission was to find agents for the as- 
sassination of the first consul, and the propagation of treason 
and revolt in France". Hisalleged delinquency was announced, 
in an official note, to all the diplomatic residents at Paris ; some 
of whose answers were so offensive to the British court, that a 
charge, which would otherwise have been treated with silent 
contempt, was repelled with spirit by lord Hawkesbury, as far 
as it related to murderous plots : but the secretary did not 
deny, that some attention had been given to the schemes of 
the justly dissatisfied inhabitants of France, for liberating their 
country from a disgraceful yoke ;— an interference which was 
allowed by the law of nations, and which the French govern- 
ment practised without hesitation in the case of Ireland. 

While the people were in expectation of a legal process 
a^inst the imprisoned enemies of Bonaparte, he amused them 
with a change of dignity, and allured the subjects of a nominal 
republic to an acquiescence in his assumption of imperial su- 
premacy. The acquisition of the highest title of sovereignt}'-, 
and its coutinuance in his family, had long been the great ob- 
jects of his desire ; and the conjuncture seemed particularly 
favourable to his views, when he had impressed the nation with 
a belief of the existence of treacherous conspiracies against him, 
which, it was supposed, would be more effectually wviated by 
the complete establishment of his authority. The servile se- 
nate, acquainted with his wishes, and tutored by his devoted 
partisans, voted an address, proposing that he should be de- 
clared hereditary emperor of France. He gave a gracious an- 
swer to this pleasing proposal, which was repeated in a num- 
ber of addresses both from civil and militaiy bodies. The 
citizens of the capital recommended it, not merely as the 
grand point to which their own inclinations tended, but be- 
cause it coincided with the general wish of the nation, express- 
ed at the commencement of the revolution. A member of the 

11 Upon A similar eharge, sir George iiumbold, the British miniater at Hamburg, waa 
aeizcd in the Tol lowing autumn by a partj of French soldiers, and conveyed to Paris; but, 
when his papers had been examined, he was restored to liberty. To the king ofPraaaia, 
•a a dh^eetor of the eircle^of Lower Saxony, his majesty complained of this outrage : bat mW 
reflnOBStrances werejiiiaYaiUng, and no reparation was obtained from the French |;av«m- 
nent 
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tribunate named Curee, submitted it to the consideration of 
that body ; and, as it was reprobated only by the republican 
spirit of Camot^ it was adopted by the assembly, witti a pro- 
viso that the constituted aumorities, in regulating the intended 
estal>lishment, should make all due provisions for securing and 
roaintaing equality^ liberty, and the rights of the people. When 
this resolution was communicated to the senate, the vice-pre- 
sident Neufchateau panegyrised the wisdom and patriotism of 
the tribunes, for having agreed to a measure which promised 
to be so beneficial to France ; and, after an a£fected delay, as 
if a pre-meditated and pre -determined scheme required long 
deliberation, the assembly decreed, that the imperial ^f .^ 
dignity should be granted to Napoleon and his de- ^^ 
sceodants. The president Cambaceres, repairing to St. Cloud 
with his courtly brethren, intimated to the fortunate adventu* 
rer, that this decree was only the authentic expression of a wish 
previously manifested by the French people ; that it made no 
addition either to his glory or his rights ; that it was a tribute 
which the nation paid to its &wn dignity, and a mark of res- 
pect, attachment, and gratitude, to its defender and protector; 
and the restorer of order and justice. He replied, that he ac- 
cepted the new title without hesitation, but that he would sub- 
mit to the popular deliberation the point of hereditary succes- 
sion. He immediately ordered four high appointments. His 
brothers Joseph and Louis, and the two citizens who had been 
his fellow-consuls, were respectively declared grand elector, 
constable, arch-chancellor and arch-treasurer of the empire. 
To his roost distinguished generals he gave the tide of mar- 
shal ; and, that this designation might not be debased by exten- 
sion, it was limited to sixteen individuals, beside a few senators 
who were allowed to enjoy it. 

The new decree included a modification of the preceding 
constitutonal code. After declaring that the dignity of em- 
peror of the French should be hereditary in the direct and le- 
gitimate descent of Napoleon^ and permitting him, if he should 
have no male issue, to adopt the children or grand-children of 
his brothers, it fixed the mode of appointing a regent in case 
of minority, which was not to expire before the completion of 
the eighteenth year. The regent might be named by the reign- 
ing prince^ or (on failure of such nomination) by the senate, 
first fi-om his own family, and afterward fi-om the number of 
those who held the five grand dignities of the empire''. T|p 

19 Xgmelj, tlie fopr Above mentioned, and th«( of high admiral.. 
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possessors of these dignities, and all the great officers of the 
crown, were to be indulged, in case of removal, wiA the re- 
tention of their titles and privileges, and a moietj of their sa- 
laries, which they could only forfeit by a judicial sentence for 
delinquency. With regard to the senatorial assembly, it was 
to be partly formed by the emperor from lists of candidates 
presented by the electoral colleges, and partly from his spon- 
taneous choice. The legislative body and the tribunate were, 
as in the former code, to be named by the senate. All laws 
were to originate from the sovereign, or to be proposed in his 
name ; and it was stated that his delay in promulgating a law, 
beyond the tenth day from its presentation, should be equiva- 
lent to a rejection, unless it should be re-adopted by the le- 
fiislature ; even in which case, it was not expressly declared 
fliat he was obliged or expected to enact it. A high imperial 
tourt was erected for the cognisance of crimes committed 
against the state, or of any offences imputed to dig^nified per- 
sons : the arch-chancellor was the president of this tribunal. 
The judges of the ordinary courts were appointed for life, and 
tiierefore had a shadow of independence, which, however, 
could not secure them against the general despotism of Ae go- 
vernment* 



LETTER III. 



Continuation of the History of Europe^ to the Eruption of a 
fVar between Ureat-Britain and Spain. 

THE new plan of sovereignty in France was so artfully 
formed, and with such a seeming regard to the public will» 
that the advocates of the pretensions of the encroaching family 
entertained a strong hope of its permanence : but, while the 
people seemed to favor the proposal, it was the influence of the 
army that led to its adoption. The only pretence for the ele- 
vation of an adventurer to the supreme power was the expe- 
diency of substituting a man of courage and talent for a feeble 
scion of the hereditary stock : yet, when that point was se- 
cured upon the only basis on which it could rest, the principle 
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of elective pretensbns, die ^ossest inconsistency was betrayed 
in the revival of hereditary interest, — ^adoctrine which the first 
consul, at the commencement of his career, was eager to ex- 
plode* 

An early opportunity of notifying Bonaparte^s change of ex- 
terior dignity was taken by the French ministers at the different 
courts of Europe ; and the majority of princes and states ac- 
knowledged Napoleon by his new title. But the king of Great- 
Britain^ unwilling to follow the example of William IIL, who 
acknowledged Philip V. of Spain, even while he meditated his 
dethronement, scorned the idea of giving his sanction to tfiat 
assumption of authority which he would gladly have annulled; 
and the claimant of the French crown, whose pretensions seem^ 
ed to be rendered almost hopeless by the ostensible confirma- 
tion of the usurper's power, protested against tiie conduct of 
the '^ senate of raris,'' and declared diat he conceived himself 
bound by a sense of his own rights, and of the concurrent 
rights of other sovereigns, to condemn die dangerousprinci- 
ples which that assembly had dared to promulgate. The ex- 
iled prince was then at Warsaw ; and the French minister at 
Berlin was ordered to draw him firom his asylum, by pcopos- 
ing that he should be sent by the king of Prussia into Fmnce^ 
to answer for his concern in the conspiracy : but the insolent 
demand was not granted even by the too passive Frederic 

Before the judges took cognisance of die treasonable charnfiy 
Pich^u died in confinement It was affirmed, that he had 
committed suicide : but it was more generally bdieved, that 
he was murdered by the order of a tyrant, who was known to 
be composed of such unyidding materials, and to possess such 
an obduracy of hearty as not to shrink at any enormity. 

Moreau was accused of aiming at the restoration of the 
house c^ Bourbon ; and it appeared, on his trial, that Georges,, 
hoping to profit by the disgust which the general felt at the 
usurpation and tyranny of Bonaparte, endeavoured to procure 
the concurrence of such a respectable citizen in a conspiracy s 
but it was not proved that, in the interview whidi took place 
between them, any promises of concert had been given to the 
Chouan chief. Rowland declared, that^ at his request, Mo- 
reau had twice consented to meet Pichegru ; that, in the first 
conference, they did not seem to agree ; but that, when the 
latter asked whether his friend would head a movement in fa- 
vor of the royalists^ this answer was given : " If you will act 
according to my opinion, the consuls must disappear ; and^ in 
tjbat case, I may have sufficient influence to obtain the chief 
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authority." These expressions were denied by Moreau, and 
explained away by his advocate Bonnet. 

As the abbe David had eagerly promoted an intercourse be- 
tween the accused generals^ he was examined on the subject; 
and he admitted that he had conceived the idea of approxi- 
mating these great men to each other, because he was of opi- 
nion that their union might be useful to France. 

There was nothing treasonable in David's agency. Having 
found that Moreau was highly pleased at the proposal of re- 
newed friendship, he undertook a journey to London, as the 
bearer of a letter to Pichegru ; but, when he was on the point 
of embarkation, he was arrested at Calais. Another agent was 
Lajolais^ whom Pichegru had sent to learn the precise senti- 
ments of his former associate in arms ; and who, although he 
only received general assurances of regard for the exiled citi- 
zen^ was inclined to deduce conclusions so favorable to the 
views of the malcontents, that he ventured to represent Mo- 
reau as ready to engage in any scheme calculated for the sub- 
version of the existing despotism. A strict concert, in the mean 
time, subsisted between Georges and Pichegru ; and it was 
agreed, that an attempt should be made to seize Bonaparte in cme 
of his rides from Paris to Saint-Cloud. To promote the con- 
spiracy in perscHi^ Pichegru returned to France, surprising the 
general by an intimaticm of the readiness of the confederates to 
carry it into immediate effect, ai\d requesting him to sanction 
it by hb concurrence. Moreau, while he expressed a wish fix- 
the restoration of the royal family, stated the expediency of 
longer preparation, and of a gradual progress in the oi^anisa- 
tion of the hazardous scheme ; and merefore declined an im- 
mediate concern in it. But his friend, by earnest persuasion, 
prevailed upon him to enter so &r into die league, as to promise 
thiat, if Georges and his associates should find an opportunity 
of executing the scheme of personal seizure, he would take the 
most active measures for protecting them against the vengeance 
of the tyrant's partisans\ 

After trials which were conducted with seeming impartial- 
June 9 *^* nineteen of the accused citizens were condemn- 
ed to deattk Moreau, and four of his supposed ac- 
complices, were sentenced to imprisonment for two years ; and 
nineteen were acquitted. Georges and ten of his associates 
were subjected to the summary stroke of the guillotine. The 
lives of eight were spared ; but they were ordered to remain in 

1 Some Detinis eoqeerniog Genertl Moreaa^by Paul Svinine. 
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prison for four years, and to be subsequently banished. It 
was the earnest wish of the new emperor, that Moreau should 
1>e capitally convicted: but, when he felt llie pulse of the army, 
he found that the extremity of vengeance, in the case of so dis- 
tinguished a general, would excite high indignation ; and even 
the judges were not disposed to gratify him in this respect. 
He therefore contented himself with the denunciation of a mo- 
derate punishment ; and it was intimated to Moreau^ that he 
was at liberty to retire to North-America. 

A British officer, who had landed Pichegru and other exiles 
on the French coast, unfortunately fell into the hands of the 
enemy. He was soon discovered to be captain Wright, who 
had served under sir Sydney Smhh, and had escaped with him 
from the Temple. As no confessions, tending to a develope- 
ment of the conspiracy,' or to an explanation of the concern 
which Great-Britain was supposed to have had in it, could be 
extorted firom him, he was detained in confinement to the time 
of his death*. 

Elate with the splendour of the imperial dignity, and pleased 
with the idea of having impressed a salutary terror by the late 
acts of vengeance, Napoleon considered his power as so firmly 
established, that he might safely defy the indignation or the 
jealousy of foreign princes. He disregarded the remonstrances 
of the Russian emperor, who, assummg a prominent attitude, 
espoused the cause of offended Europe, and, in a tone of dig- 
nified spirit, enumerated the acts of encroachment and usurpa- 
tion, which the ruler of France had committed. Far from 
acknowledging the irregularity or the injustice of his conduct^ 
he vindicated the seizure of the duke d'Enghien, as consistent 
with the law of nations, which could not justly protect a rebel, 
merely because he was at the distance of t^vo leagues from the 
territory of that nation against which he was armed ; and, when 
the retention of troops and assumption of power in various 
countries were mentioned by M. d'Oubril as legitimate 
grounds of interference, he evaded instead of answering the 
complaint. He haughtily desired Alexander to execute his 
own engagements, and not encourage the enemies of France, 
or violate the independence of other states, particularly ani« 
madverting on the change which that prince was said to have 
• effected by his own authority in the government of the Ionian 
islands. The Russian minister declared that his sovereign 

2 It is generally lupposed, that he wm ilrtt tortareU, and then murdered. This charge 
Against the tyrant baa nerer been fully proved ; nor has it been disproved. The denial of It, 
jO a private eonversation at St. Helena, is oertaioly unsatistaetory. 
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had in no respect neglected his political obli^tions, ^^ gg. 
while the French government, regardless of its sti- ^' 
pulations of concert with the court of Petersburg, withheld all 
indemnity from the king of Sardinia, subjected the king of 
Naples to military intimidation, domineereo over the whole of 
Italy, sullied the honour of Germany by an unwarrantable ar- 
rest, and violated, by the invasion of Hanover, the integrity of 
the imperial territory ; and, in opposition to die statement re- 
specting the sept-insular republic, he affirmed that the Russian 
troops had left that state to the occupancy of Neapolitans, 
with the concurrence of the people and the Turkish emperor, 
and in consequence of a previous arrangement with France. 
As the extraordinary state of affairs had arisen solely from the 
conduct of France, it would depend, he said, on the moderation 
of the cabinet of St. Cloud, whether war should ensue or peace 
be continued* All correspondence was useless between pow- 
ers dius disagreeing in essential points of public law and [>o- 
licy ; and it was proper for the diplomatic ministers to retire 
from the respective capitals. 

This show of defiance had no immediate effect Alexan- 
der did not consider the proceedings of Napoleon as a justifi- 
cation of war ; and the imperial usurper was not then disposed 
to commence hostilities m the noslh. The clouds which 
seemed to indicate a storm ^uiedy passed away. No corre- 
spondent emotions were manifested by the princes or states of 
Uermany. The elector of Baden patiently bore the insidt 
offered to him by the French government, and trusted to the 
good intentions of its exalted head. Frederic William would 
not have remonstrated against a greater outrage ; and Francis, 
while he witnessed the decline of the dignity of the empire, 
did not insist upon a reparation of the afiiont Concluding that 
the title of emperor of Germany would soon become an empty 
name, this prmce assumed that designation in the capacity of 
Austrian sovereign* It was his duty (he said,) as chief of 
the house of Hapsburg, to maintain an equality of exterior 
dignity witfi the first powers of Europe } and he thought him- 
self fully authorised to follow, in this respect, the example of 
Russia and of France. In announcing this determination, he 
disclaimed all intentions of resigning his lawful rights, and de- 
clared that his political relations and connexions with the Ger- 
manic body would remain unchanged. The king of Sweden 
obiected to this arrangement, and proposed that it should be 
submitted to the consideration of the diet ; but this reference 
was deemed unnecessary by the oUier princes of the imperial 
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confederacy. Between Gustavus and Napoleon some alter- 
cation passed on the subject of the arbitrary arrest ; and the 
king^, offended at the invectives thrown out against hhn in the 
official print of the arrogant dictator, ordered a cessation of all 
intercourse, except that of trade, between Sweden and France. 

The subjects of the United Provinces more severely felt, 
than those of any other state, the effects of French despotism. 
They were obliged to contribute largely to the support of a 
war ill which they had no wish to engage : they were op])ress- 
ed in every mode ; and their patience or servility only exposed 
them to insult. Their concern in the war, however reluctant, 
threatened them with the loss of their colonies. A small force 
being sent from Barbadoes, a descent was made near the 
mouth of the Surinam river : the inferior forts and batteries on 
both banks were stormed with inconsiderable loss ; and the 
garrison of Fort Amsterdam then capitulated', although eighty 
pieces of artillery were mounted for its defence. The naval 
spoils consisted only of a frigate and a sloop : the prisoners 
amounted to 2000. 

Few maritime exploits distinguished the second year of the 
war. Rear admiral Linois, sailing from the isle of France to 
the Indian ocean, captured many British vessels; and, meet- 
ing with a large fleet belonging to the company, he was tempt- 
ed by the desire of spoil, and yet unwilling to rbk a general 
attack, as these ships were not destitute of guns. He had one 
ship of die line, three frigates, and ^ brig : the trading fleet 
consisted of fifteen vessels. The captains offered battle ; but 
he remained at a distance. He at length ventured to approach 
the rear, in the hope of cutting off a part of the fleet ; but^ when 
three ships tacked and bore down upon him, he fired with little 
effect, and then retreated. The exertions of captain Dance 
and his associates, for the preservation of such a mass of va- 
luable property, were rewarded by the company, and honoured 
with general api^ause. 

An attack was made by sir Sidney Smith upon the flotilla 
which h^ been equipped at Flushing for the invasion of our 
island : but the f(»rtifications and gun-boats of Ostend, and the 
firing from a camp near the shore, so powerfully aided the 
operations of the praams and schooners, that only a small num- 
ber could be sunken or irreparably injured. In the autumn, 
a feeble attempt was made for the destruction of October 2 
the flotilla at Boulogne by the use of catamaram^ 

3 On the 5th of May. 
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or fire-machines of a new construction. The scheme at first 
excited horror amonj; the French ; but, when its inefficacy 
Mcas witnessed, it produced derision ; and, by the British com- 
munity, it was assailed with sarcasm and ridicule, ahhough an 
able and meritorious officer was employed in its execution. 
Lord Keith selected some of his best officers for this service ; 
and at night, several floating caissons, filled with combustibles, 
prepared to explode mechanically, were sent against the enc 
my's vessels : but they blew up with so little effect, that only 
a pinnace was destroyed by the explosion*. Some of these ma- 
chines were afterward used^ with very imperfect success, for 
the destruction of a battery near Calais, which frequently pro- 
tected detachments of the flotilla from hostile pursuit 

A greater loss of lives than Great-Britain sustained in any 
of the naval conflicts of the year, arose from the calamity of 
shipwreck, A commercial fleet, bound to the West -Indies^ 
met with tempestuous weather in the spring near the coast of 
Portugal, and about thirty-five vessels, beside the Apollo fri- 
gate, were wrecked. Some of them were overwhelmed by the 
waves with all who were on board ; and, in almost every ship, 
two or more perished, while the frigate lost sixty of her crew. 

There was little employment, at this time, for the military 
force of Great Britain : but the probability of an extension 6[ 
the war, suggested by the state and circumstances of Spain, 
flattered the naval servants of the public with the hopes of tri- 
umph. In the mean time, the contending nations were not 
disi)osed to recede from their respective pretensions, as each 
had a high opinion of the extent of those resources which would 
maintain public dignity, and provide for the general safety. 

After a formal and splendid coronation, in whidi the pope 
meanly officiated, Napoleon opened a new session of the le- 
gislative body. He then exhibited, by the medium of Cham- 
pagny, a pompous display of the flourishing state of France. 
The first object of notice was the tranquillity of the country, 
equal to that of the calmest periods. Mutual harmony and 
confidence, said the minister, prevailed between the nation and 
the government; and the improvement of public and private 
property attested the progress of security. This safety had 
been more efiectually established by the chimge of the republic 

4 It ii» in general, very ttDnTe tolriMt to the Freneh tceount of any engigement ; but in 
this ustance, the ftisertiona of admiral Bruixand general Soiiltare not sufficiently invalida- 
ted by the loose reroai-k of lord Keith, who, instead of making positive mention of any par- 
ticular act of destruction, merely says, «* Two of the brigs, and several of the ttualler ves- 
sels, appear to be misting.'** 
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into an hereditary empire ; — a change not imposed upon the 
})eople by arbitrary influence or commanding authority, but 
produced by the free and unfettered will of the community. By 
the concomitant regulations, greater lustre and impression had 
been given to the functions of a legislator; the office of a judge 
had been rendered more respectable, and his impartiality was 
beiter secured; high trusts and employments were brought 
within the probable reach of all; and the rights of the citizens 
were as fully guarantied as those of the sovereign. A new 
criminal code was on the point of adoption ; and such schemes 
of law as had been matured by long discussion, would be sub- 
mitted to the deliberation of the popular representatives. The 
schools both of primary and progressive instruction were well 
conducted; and the arts and sciences were far from declining. 
Commerce had resumed its activity; and, in various branches 
of manufacture which were connected with the use of machi- 
nery, the skill of the French rivalled the>boasted eminence of 
the English. Agriculture was prosecuted with great industry 
and m uie most intelligent manner; and a multiplication of the 
true riches of the state struck every eye. Increasing wealth 
had enlarged the bounds of beneficence, which did not confine 
itself to the liberality of the moment, but, by patronising cha- 
ritable establishments, extended its blessings to futurity. This 
exercise of good- will toward mankind was encouraged by a 
sense of religion, which, accompanied by a wise toleration, had 
resumed its empire in France. 

Adverting to the army and navy, the orator spoke favoura- 
bly of both establishments, affirming that the latter was in a 
])etter state than it had been for the ten preceding years, and 
that the military force was never before so numerous or so well 
organised. The finances, he added, were in a good train, and 
all the burthens of the war would be sustained without serious 
injury. He applauded the conduct of Spain, in resisting tlie 
ap^;ressive violence of Great Britain; complimented the Aus- 
trian emperor on his attention to the arts of peace ; represented 
the king of Prussia, and all other German princes and states, 
as the friends of France; commended the temperate and judi- 
cious policy of Denmark; contemptuously omitted all mention 
of Sweden; and hinted that the Russian potentate would act 
wisely in cultivating the friendship of the new emperor, not 
only with a view to his commercial relations, but also to the 
balance of Euro)>ean power. He concluded his frothy efiusion 
by animadverting on the folly and animosity of tliat govern- 
ment which had rushed into a war without motive or object, 
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and which, having thus entangled itself, wouk) never obtain 
from the French anf other conditions of peace than those of 
Amiens. 

This haughty manifestation ef Napoleon's sentiments had 
scarcely reached our island, when 'a renewal of pacification 
was proposed, in a letter written by himself to the British 
Jan 2 1805 ^^^'^^S"* After a threat of dictating the terms 
• * * of peace, his sincerity in this overture may rea- 
sonably be questioned, as he could not suppose that a court 
which had commenced a war in violation of the late treaty, 
upon the alleged ground of a systematic deviation from its 
spirit on the part of the French, would be induced, by hi^ 
mere solicitations or his plausible professions, to abandon such 
pretensions as seemed to be substantially just. He requested 
his royal adversary to consider, that all hopes of forming a 
continental coalition against France were apparently fallacious ; 
to relinquish a contest which could not produce any gratifying 
result to a prince who had already attained the height of i»06- 
perity; to desist from adding colonies to those territ<xial de- 
pendencies of which he had a super-abundance; and to sacri- 
fice resentment at the shrine of humanity. This commimica- 
tion was rather evaded than answered. Lord Mulgrave as- 
sured M. Talleyrand, that the king had no object more at 
heart, than the attainment of an honourable and secure peace; 
but ^at, as the safe^ and tranquillity of Europe ought, in his 
opinion, to be combined with the interest of his dominions, it 
seemed to be his duty, and it was certainly his wish, to consult 
those princes with whom he was engaged in confidential con- 
nexions and relations, particularly the Russian emperor, ^ who 
had given the strongest proofs of the wisdom and elevation of 
his sentiments, aud of the lively interest which he took in die 
safety and independence of the continent.'^ Similar remarks 
were introduced into the speech which the king addressed to 
J I e ^^ ^^o houses at the commencement of the next ses- 
^* * sion ; and he, at the same time, took notice of the evi- 
dent subjection of his catholic majesty to the influence and 
control of France, which had recently impelled that prince into 
a denunciation of war. 

By the treaty of St. Ildefonso, Spain had bound herself to 
assist France with all her disposable force, whenever her aid 
might be required for any hostile purpose : but^ instead of send- 
ing a naval or military force in the ])resent war^ she had agreed 
to the payment of a monthly subsidy. The British minister 
at Madrid had remonstrated against this grant; promising^ 
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however, not to resent it by arms, if no other violations of neu- 
trality should be committed A report of preparations in some 
of the Spanish ports led to another expostulation; and it was 
intimated by the king's representative, that, unless all arma- 
ments should cease, and the sale of prizes be prohibited, he 
would quit the court to which he had been deputed. It was 
only on die latter and less material point that satisfaction was 
obtained. As the court continued to favour the French with 
the use <^ its treasures, and to make preparations which indi- 
cated an intention of arming, the remonstrances assumed a 
more peremptory tone ; and, as the answers were evasive, the 
complaining minister left Madrid. Before this indication o£ 
a rupture occurred, an attack had been made upon a Spanish 
squadron returning from South America with treasure and 
valuable merchandise, in consequence of the refusal of its com- 
mander to submit to an arbitrary detention. After a short en- 
gagement three of the vessels were captured; and one blew 
up during the action, with the loss of all the passengers and 
crew, except the lieutenant and forty men^ who were rescued 
from death by the £nglish sailors. 



LETTER IV. 



Sequel of the History of Europe^ to the JSTaval Engagement of 

Trcftdgar. 

THE attack upon die Spanish fleet can only be vindicat- 
ed on the plea of expediency or of policy : it cannot be justi- 
fied by any arguments drawn from reason or from equity. The 
British court boasted of its exemplary modemtion ; but this 
aggression was no proof of the justice of such self-commenda- 
tion. Soiitlle injury had been received from Spain since die 
renewal of hostilities with France^ that no serious vengeance 
was due to that power. If die Spaniards had acted openly in 
support of the French, it was lawful to treat them as enemies: 
but the mere injury which might result from the transfer of a 
part of their treasure to France, was not to be compared with 
the depreciation which the moral character of Great Britain 
might suffer from the outrage. These observations will be 
derided by the loose morality of a statesman : but his ridicule 
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\irill not be so efficacious as to subject them, in tbe opinion of 
more reasonable men^ to the imputation of harshness or inap- 
plicability. 

The hostile declaration, on the part of the king of Spain, 
did not immediately follow the seisure of his ships. He seem- 
ed desirous of waiting for farther acts of hostility; and he then 
denounced war in a spirited and indignant manifesto'. As 
Great Britain had apparendy invited the challenge, it was rea- 
Ja 24 ^'^^ accepted, and boldly answered ; yet not without 

"* ' the expression of an eager wish for the resumption 
of a '^ state of peace and confidence with a nation which had 
so main^ ties of common interest'^ to connect it with this coun- 
try. The conduct which led to this extension of the war was 
stron^y reprobated by lord Grenville, Mr. Grey, and other se- 
nators. It was defended by the king's advocate on the ground 
of precedent; but the learned civilian ought to have known, 
that no precedents could sanction injustice. Both houses voted 
in favour of the war, by a great superiority of number. Sea- 
men and marines, to the amount of 120,000, were tiUowed: 
the land force was so far augmented, as to exceed 135,000 
men ; and the act of the preceding; year for an additional force 
was suffered to remain unrepealed, although it was warmly as- 
sailed as an ineffective measure. The sup()lies of the year 
were elevated to an extraordinary amount : they exceeded fifty- 
five millions and a half. The French, on the contrary, reduced 
their expenditure, which, they said, would not exceed 684 
millions of francs'; but no dependence could be placed on the 
accuracy of their financial schemes or statements. 

An investigation of the official delinquency of the viscount 
Melville gave unusual interest to the parliamentary session. 
The trial of a minister of state, before the highest court in the 
realm, necessarily attracts general attention, in a country that 
prides itself on the freedom of its constitution, and which con- 
sequently feels the violent agitations of party ; and the delibe- 
rations of the national representatives, pre|)aratory to impeach- 
ment, are proportionally interesting. In one of the reports re- 
suteing from a commission of naval inquiry, it appeared that 
lord Melville had either withdmwn from the bank of £ngland, 
for the purposes of private emolument, different sums assigned 
to him as treasurer of the navy, or had suffered such misappli- 
cation to be practised by public officers, for whose integrity he 
was responsible. The keen eye of Mr. VVhitbread having 



1 On tbe U\h ofDecemWr, 180 V. 

S About lwtiity.eight millions and a half, in iMuniU sterling. 
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discovered this flaw in the character of a veteran minbter, he 
thought it his duty to submit the affair to strict investigation, 
with a view to the infliction of punishment or censure, a^ m n 
The commissioners, he said, had examined his lord- ^ 
ship and Mr. Trotter, his agent and paymaster; but no satis- 
factory explanation of the pecuniary deficiencies in their de- 
partment could be procured. It was well known that the lat- 
ter had speculated largely in the funds, and had amply profited 
by diis species of adventure, as well as by other modes of pe- 
cunbry accumulation; and, as he was poor at the commence- 
ment of his official career, it was more than probable that he 
had employed the public money in his speculations. Even 
if his lord^ip had not shared the spoil, his connivance at the 
unjustifiable conduct of his friend rendered him liable to im- 
peachment. Mr. Pitt did not wish to encourage the violation 
of acts of parliament, or the misapplication of the national trea- 
sure; but ne contended for the occasional expediency of trans- 
felting money from one service to another, and denied that the 
feport authorised the suspicion of actual loss or detriment. 
Lord Henry Petty said, that, if no loss had been sustained, great 
risque of loss had been incurred; and that the evasion of fair 
inquiry^ durin)? an examination, justified the interference of the 
house. Mr. iox affirmed, that the public lost considerably 
upon the discount of the navy bills, in consequence of the tem- 
porary embezzlement; and, as the viscount had confessed that 
^e had suffered the paymaster to derive benefit from the use 
of the public money, a regard to justice required his prosecu- 
tion. The opinion'of Mr. Wilberforce favored a judicial pro- 
cess, for which, he said, the voice of the {>eople and the ho- 
nor of die house loudly called. When the question was put 
to the usual test, an equality of number appeared on each side ; 
and the speakei^s vote, being thus rendered necessary, was 
given in support of the charged 

The leaders Y)f opposition were not unacquainted with the 
want of harmony in the cabinet, or with the difficulty which 
the declining imuence of Mr. Pitt found in enforcing complete 
obedience to his mandates : but they had no expectation of 
obtaining the sanction of a majority of votes for this bold at- 
tack. The public exulted in the idea of bringing an unwor- 
thy minister to justice; and, however inclined was the premier 
to retain his associate in the public service, he could not refrain 
from advising the resignation of his seat at the board of admi- 

3 In saeh eases, it Is generally expected that the speaker of the hoose shoald gratiFj the 
people, rather than the eoart, by his decisioD. 
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ralty, as Mr. Whitbread threatened him~ with the proposal of 
an address for his immediate dismission. It was found diffi- 
cult to procure a succiessor whose appointment would give 
general satisfaction : but, when several friends of the court had 
declined the honor and the responsibHit)^ lord Barham'accept- 
ed ihe vacant presidency. Not satisfied with the alleged re- 
signation, Mr. Whitbread moved, that the king should be re- 
quested, by an address, to remove lord Melville from all offices 
holden during pleasure, and from his councils and i>resence for 
ever. As this motion was warmly resisted, he consented to 
wave it, if the vote of inculpation should be communicated to 
his majesty by the whole house. The royal answer was res- 
pectful but vague; and the name of the viscount was not erased 
from the council-book, before the reluctance of his majesty 
liad been noticed in the house with surprise and disgust. 

When an intended motion of impeachment was announced, 
lord Melville reauested permission to defend himself; but his 
denial of all participation in the unlawful profits of Mr. Trotter 
did not induce the majority of the commons to desist from the 
prosecution. After some debates respecting the mode of pro- 
cess, he was impeached, before the house of lords, of high 
T e 2fi crimes and misdemeanors: but the trial was postpon- 
^^ • ed to another session. 

In the progress of this measure a contest connected with re- 
ligion occurred, to animate the zeal of party, and divide the 
sentiments even of true patriots. The catholics of Ireland, or 
rather their opulent and titled leaders, loudly complained of 
their exclusion from corporations, from high offices, and from 
a seat in parliament ; and it was resolved, at a meeting of these 
sectaries, that a petition should be presented to each house, 
for the extinction of those " incapacities, restraints, and priva- 
tions, which affected them with peculiar severity in almost 
every station of life,'' and for the abolition of the ** humiliating 
and ignominious system of exclusion, reproach, and suspicion,'^ 
which some unrepealed statutes generated and kept alive. 
Boasting of their regard for the best constitution that had ever 
been established, they prayed that they might be restored to 
such a full enjoyment of its benefits, as might animate them 
to an enthusiastic defence of the government- In one house, 
lord Grenville was their principal advocate ; in the other as- 
sembly, Mr. Fox took the lead in the recommendation of their 
claims. It was argued in their favor, that a difference of reli- 
gious sentiments ought not to be considered as a bar to the 
possession of civil rights ; that all citizens had equal preten- 
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sions to the honors and emoluments of the state, unless it 
should be clearly proved, that their known and avowed opi- 
nions were incompatible with the spirit of the constitution and 
the security of the protestant establishment ; that not only the 
peremptory declarations, but the solemn oaths of the catholics, 
removed or allayed the apprehensions of danger in these res- 
pects ; and that their comparative weakness, with reference to 
the whole population of the united kingdom, operated also 
against protestant fears. It was farther remarked, that, if they 
could not be safely trusted with power, too much had already 
been conceded to tliem : but that, as the danger was either en<> 
tirely visionary, or too trifling to justify alarm, all their claims 
might reasonably be granted, so as, by the promotion of con- 
cord, to consolidate the strength of the empire. On the other 
hand, it was alleged, that every state had a lawful power of 
confining its offices and its favors to those who were most in- 
terested in its support; that, ^yn if toleration might be claim- 
ed as a right, political power stood on a different ground; that^ 
m an establishment to which protestantism was so essential 
that even the sovereign was not allowed to profess any other 
faith, Ae admission of the enemies of that religion into high 
employments, or into the legislative body, would be a manifest 
solecism and a palpable inconsistency ; that the refusal of the 
catholics to acknowlege the king's ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and their recognition of a foreign jurisdiction (which, however 
they might pretend to confine it to spiritual affairs, could not 
be prevented, among the zealots, from encroaching on civil 
concerns), rendered the desired acquiescence impolitic suid ha- 
zardous; that their zeal of proselytism would increase with the 
means of exercising it ; and that the nation might gradually 
lose its predominant character. Mr. Pitt was, in his heart, 
friendly to the object of the petition ; but, as a very powerful 
obstacle seemed to preclude success, and, as the greater part 
of the nation appeared to be disinclined to ths measure, he 
opposed the motion for its reference to a committee. In the 
house of peers, the proposal was rejected by a plurality of 129 
votes; and, among the commons, the unfavorable excess 
amounted to 212. The result of Uiese debates did not sur^ 
prise the catholic associates : but they trusted to perseverance 
for final success. 

The majority of those senators who, from motives of libe- 
rality, were disposed to relieve the professors of the Romish 
religion, were equally ready to put an end to that traffic which 
invaded die civil rights of the Africans ; but the renewed exer- 
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tions of the opposers of this unjustifiable species of commerce 
\yere baffled^ in a thin house» by mercantile influence : yet tbe 
closeness of die contest* gave hopes, that another trial of 
strength would disappoint the zeal of self-interest and rapacity* 
For the honor of the parliament and the nation, the abolition 
of the slave* trade ought to have been voted, as soon as it was 
proposed, by a simultaneous burst of acclamation. 

While tlie proceedings against lord Melville occufued the at- 
tention of the i)arliament, a session of the Batavian legislature, 
consequent on the new constitution adopted by that republic, 
commenced. It was alleged, as a reason for an alteraticm of 
the political code, that the fabric of the state seemed to be tot- 
tering, and that wisdom and vigor were^ necessary for its sup- 
port. By the new plan, the supreme power was vested in the 
Eensionary and an assembly of nineteen deputies, nominated 
y the administrative authorities of the eight departments. 
The pensionary was to be elected for five years by these re* 
presentatives of the nation ; but the first who might be chosea 
would be allowed to retain his post to the expiration of five 
years after the conclusion of peace with Great-Britain. He 
was authorised to constitute a council of state, and to appoint 
all the ministers and political officers, and all the judges, ex- 
cept those of the national tribunal. He was to be me scde 
proposer of laws, which were to be approved or rejected, with- 
out the smallest alteration, by the legislative assemUy. All 
acts of government were to be brought forward in the name of 
their high mightinessesy as the deputies according to the old 
style were caUed ; but the pensionary was invested with tiie 
highest authority of the state, in political, civil, and ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and indeed in every object that was connected 
with the ordinary and regular administration of Uie country. 
He was not, however, allowed to declare war wiAout a pre- 
vious resolution of the deputies, to whom also the confirmation 
of treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, exclusively ap- 
pertained. They were to have two sessions in a year, beside 
such extraordinary convocations as he might be disposed to 
order. One third of the number would be annusdly required 
to resign their situations to others, unless the departments 
should deem them worthy of re-election. The members were 
not bound to comply with the instructions of their constituents, 
as it was concluded tliat only men offense and patriots would be 
chosen, or perhaps because it was supposed that a reference to 
the opinions of the electors would give a popular bias to the 

4 The «il\-ooatet of Oic trade bad <mljr « miyoricy of scTcn TOtes. 
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government ; yet^ from the inconsiderable number of die elec- 
tors, there was little fear of that preponderance. Upon the 
whole, the new code tended to establish an oligarchy^ unfa- 
vorably to the just claims of the people ; and it dia not prechide 
the disgraceful subserviency of the republic to the will of the 
despot of France. The pensionary Schimmelpenninck was 
an admirer of Napoleon ; and, when he proposed to the new 
assembly the adoption of such a plan as might render taxation 
more regular and proportional, and the introduction of other 
schemes of reform, he congratulated the members on the in- 
fluence which that gre^ man had acquired over their nation,, 
and boasted of the promised aid of his illustrious patron. 

Far from being inclined to negotiate with the French go- 
vernment, the British minister exerted all his influence, during 
the session, for the promotion of a new confederacy against the 
domineering nation. Mr. Fox warned him of the danger of a 
partial league, which might eventually increase the power of 
France, by dfibrding an easy triumph to the arms of >9fapoleon ; 
but the premier misrepresented and ridiculed the seasonable 
caution, as if his opponent had said, that no concert whatever 
ought to be formed, because there was a possibility of its being 
more injurious than beneficial ; and he eagerly prosecuted his 
object, aceom]^nying his persuasions wiui the ofier of such 
subsidies as might enable the princes to put their, respective 
armies in motion. His strong representations of the danger of 
a tame acquiescence in the aggrandisement of Bonaparte, in- 
duced the emperor of Russia to give his assent to a preliminary 
s^eement, by which he bound himself to assist in the forma- 
tion of a geneiral league, calculated to stem the torrent a ^ *i 1 1 
of Frendi ambition, and to establish a firm barrier <^" 
against future encroachments upon the independence and the 
rights oi other nations. The Austrian potentate did not so 
readUy listen to the proposals of Great-Britain ; but his reluc- 
tance to a new war at length yielded to his indignation and 
alarm at the renewal of usurpatoiy injustice in Italy. 

The easy acquisition of the imperial diadem of France, 
instead of satisfying tfie ambition of Napoleon, prompted him, 
after a display of modest fidrbearance for the. short term of a 
year, to aim at the augmentation of his dignity and power in 
Italy. The title of president cf a republic was less imposing 
and magnificent than the style of royalty ; and a pretence for 
the change was found without difficulty in the expediency of 
strengtheninj^, at a time when a storm seemed to threaten the 
political horizon of Europe, that government which was too 
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weak for jK'eservation and durability. At the request of the 
constituted authorities of the Italian republic, Napoleon con- 
sented to become king of Italy ; assuming, for a part of that 
country, a general appellation which implied an intention of 
embracing Uie first opportunity of seizing the whole. He re- 
paired in pompous procession from die palace to the cathedral 
M 2^ ^^ Milan, and, amidst a revival of the ancient cere- 
^^ ' monies, he took the iron crown from the altar, and 
placed it upon his head, denouncing vengeance against ail 
who should attempt to wrest from him what God had given 
to him. A new constitution, calculated to suit the change of 
government, was prepared for the realm. Bonaparte ana his 
counsellors were so accustomed to the fabrication of new codes, 
that, in their hands, the task was short and easy. 

As I have, in a former letter, given the outlines of four 
constitutions emanating from the French school, it will not be 
necessary to state the particulars of the code now assigned to 
the kingdom of Italy. It was granted as an indulgence to the 
cherished republic of the hero of Lodi, to whom it still left 
high power and commanding influence. 

As that kingdom, while its sovereign was also emperor of 
France, resembled a province more than an independent realm, 
Bonaparte condescended to gratify the national pride, in his 
compact with the people, by agreeing to the separation of the 
crowns in the event ot his death, and insisting upon the resir 
dence of his successors within the limits of the realm ; and, 
that his absence might be the less severely felt, he nominated 
a viceroy in the person of Beauhamois (son of his wife Jose* 
phine,) whose courage, and talents, he said, would enable him 
to defend the state and establish its prosperity. It was suffi- 
cient for him, however, if the exertions of his representative 
would secure its dependence upon the French empire. 

The indignation felt by Austria and Great Bntain at thic 
conduct did not equal that which was excited by the treatment 
of the Ligurian republic. By a recent treaty, the doge had 
engaged to afford maritime aid to the French during the war ; 
but, as this ivas an imperfect advantage, Bonaparte had re- 
course to that incorporation which/ he hoped, would elevate 
bis authority over the Genoese beyond all controul. The over- 
June 4 ^^^^^ <ioge, and the inferior authorities, suirendered 
* their power ; and the territories of the republic were 
annexed to the great empire. 

Before the emperor of Russia would enter into a war with 
France, he resolved to try the effect of negotiation, and sent 
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the baron Novosiltzoff to propose terms of accommodation ; 
but, when the envoy had only reached Berlin^ he was recalled 
by his sovereign, in consequence of the seizure, of Genoa. 
The Austrian ambassador at Paris also complained of that ar- 
bitrary, act; but expressed an earnest wish for the ^ - 
amicable adjustment of all disputes. In replying to "S' * 
this intimation, Talleyrand acrimoniously animadverted on 
the conduct of Russia and Great Britain, while he endea* 
voured to cajole Austria into forbearance and neutrality. In a 
subsequent note, he assumed a less moderate tone toward the 
court of Vienna, demanding a speedy reduction of its army, 
and requiring that a determination of strict neutrality should 
be announced, with a view of es^tinguishing the hopes of a 
formidable coalition^ entertained by the British monarch. En- 
couraged by the offer of Alexander to. enter upon a regular 
negotiation^ if the ruler of France would assent to it, and at the 
same time to send two armies to the Danube, for the enforce- 
ment of just demands, Francis made another applica- g . « 
tion to the tyrant of France for a due observance of P • * 
the peace of Luneville^ and, referring to the French peparations 
in Italy, declared his intention of taking arms for his own se- 
curity and the maintenance of that treaty ; adding, that he was 
still ready to treat, in concert with Russia, and to accept those 
terms which a sincere desire of peace would induce a just and 
moderate prince to offer. To repel the effect of an address 
from the French minister at Ratisbon to the imperial diet, com- 
plaining of the hostile attitude of Austria^ he repeated his 
wish for peace, and affirmed that France did not feel the same 
desire, as that state of affairs could not be called peace, in 
which one great power alone kept up its armies, and proceeded 
without opposition in the career of tyranny, insulting and op- 
pressing inoffensive states, whose independence ought to re- 
main inviolate. He also asserted, that several princes of the 
frontier circles had been instigated by the French to take arms 
against him ; but he trusted that the greater part of the Ger- 
manic body would be convinced of the dangerous tendency of 
such unwarrantable proceedings. 

Having acceded to the alliance proposed by Great Britain, 
when all prospect of obtaining reasonable terms from Napoleon 
had vanished, Francis ordered his troops to enter Bavaria. 
The subserviency of the elector to France had remained un- 
changed since the settlement of the indemnities. He knew 
that the observance of neutrality was impracticable between 
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such haughty rivals as France and Austria ; and, as he dreaded 
the vengeance of the Corsican more than the resentment of 
the German potentate, he made preparations for joining the 
expected invaders of the Empire. He amused the prince of 
Schwartzenberg vi^ith a promise of military co-operation ; but, 
on the approach of the Austrian army, he quitted his capital, 
and his troops retired into Franconia. In a manifesto which he 
issued from Wurtzburg, he reprot^ted the arbitrary conduct of 
Francis, and declared mat, to avoid a compliance with the dis- 
honourable terms upon which that prince msisted, particularly 
with the alternative of such an incorporation of his troops as 
would merge and absorb them in the Austrian force, or their 
total disbandment, he had accepted the offered protection of 
Napoleon, upon whose friendship he could safely depend. 

Pleased at the intelligence which the fugitive elector trans- 
mitted to France, 'Bonaparte stated to the senate the outrageous 
aggression of the Austrian emperor« who, still pretendincp to 
wish for peace, and to lament the delay of negotiation, had 
driven one of the allies of France from the seat of his govern- 
ment, and meditated farther hostilities. His own inclination 
for peace, he said^ must now give Mray to a vindication of die 
insulted honour of the French empire. If the new coalition 
should not be crushed, an ignominious peace would be en- 
forced, and the glory of the great nation would be eclipsed : 
but so strong was his confidence in the zeal and courage of 
his military subjects, that he looke4 forward to the most tri- 
umphant success. 

While these seeds of animosity were germinating into a 
new war, that which already existed was prosecuted at sea with 
reciprocal zeal, and, on tlie part of Great Britain, with remark- 
able and signal success. As soon as it was discovered diat a 
squadron under Ville-Neuve had found an opportunity of sail- 
ing from the harbour of Toulon, an alertness of search testified 
the eagerness of the British seamen to overtake or meet the 
bold commander : but sir John Orde had not a sufficient force 
off Cadiz to prevent a junction between the French and Spanish 
fleets, which then proceeded to the West Indies. Lord Nel- 
son directed his course to the same part of the world; but, not 
finding the enemy in the western hemisphere, he returned to 
the coast of Spain with unexampled rapidity. 

The report of Nelson's voyage produced a return of the 
combined fleet to Europe ; and, when it appeared in the direc- 
tion of Ferrol, sir Robert Calder, with a force greatly inferior. 
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brought it to action; and captured two ships of the line'. Be- 
ing soon after considerably reinforced, the enemy sailed to Ca- 
dizy where an imperfect blockade was maintained for a time 
by Calder and Collin^wood. On the recal of the former, Nel- 
son was invested with the chief naval command from the bay 
of Cadiz^ to the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, and in- 
dulged widi an extraordinary latitude of discretionary power. 
He now eamesdy wished to encourage the egress of the hos^ 
tile fleet, which, being tempted by its magnitude to defy the 
£nglish, appeared at the distance of four or five leagues from 
Cape Trafalgar. It consisted of eighteen French, and fifteen 
Spanish ships of the line, seven frigatesvand ei^t corvettes. 
In the disposition of the vessels^ no rcfftfato national distinc- 
tion appeared: all mi^t have been supposed to belong to the 
same government - To oppose this great force, lord Nelson 
had only twenty-seven sail ot the line, — a disparity which would 
have appaUed a Bjmg, but which only animated the hero of the 
Nile to s renewed display of skill and courage. He confidently 
hoped to destroy or capture a great part of the armament: yet 
he was apprehensive, tnat, by the favour of the wind, an escape 
to Cadiz might be attempted with success. 

Nothing could more highly please him than the apparent 
determination of the enemy to give him an opportunity of con- 
test. The adverse Ikie exhibited an aspect cA novelty: it form- 
ed *^ a crescent, convexitig to leeward." A new mode of at- 
tack was also adopted by the British admiral. To avoid the 
delay which would have attended the usual arrangements, and 
to preclude the necessity of a multiplicity of signals, he order- 
ed the fleet to advance m two columns, his own ship the Vic- 
tory heading the van, and the Royal Sovereign* conducting the 
rear. It was his wish, indeed, that the captain of each vessel 
should ^ into close action as soon as possible, without regard 
to technical regularity. Some of the officers hinted the expe- 
diency of securing lus valuable life by remaming m the rear : 
but he rejected the advice without hesitation, and assigned, as 
his reason; the force of example^. He even dbplayea on his 

5 Bdo^ UaflMd for not mewing the eDgageaieDt, air Robert requeued thet hi^eondiiel 
night be invctti|iaed hj a eoait-mtrtMl ; and the remit waa a reeorded dedaralSoii; tha| 
he '* had not dooe his atmott to uke and destroy evei7 ibip of the eneoiy." For thU b»- 
gleet, howerea, he was oalj reprimanded. 

« Lord CoUfaigwood'a flag-ibip. 

7 « Aad probably he waa right," aaya Captain Blackwood ; jet there ia little doubt that 
the natnral eoarage of the aeameo, and the aplrit whieh he had infaaed faito the aenrtea^ 
woald have inaored a brilliant Tietorj* eren if their eooMnaniier, content with gtriog prali^ 
ninarr direetiona, had abatained fron a peraonal ahare hi the ^Dgagement. 

VoL^VJ. L 
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dress a profusion of badges of honour, by which, on the mo* 
mentary dispersion of the smoke, he could be discerned and 
marked out for venp^ance. When the ships were advancing, 
he gave, as a signal, these memorable words : <* England ex* 
pects that every man will do his dutv;^' — an interesting appeal, 
which was received with loud acclamations. He then said to 
a friend, ^^ I can do no tnote. We must trust totheGureat 
Disposer of all events, arid to the justice of our cause. I thank 
Goa for this ^at opportunity of doing my duly/^ 
Oct 21 Boldly pressing forward, the admiral was saluted 
* by a {ViTiQiis discharge from the Bucentanr, the par- 
ticular ship of Ville-Neuvc* Three other effusions followed 
before he returned the fire; and ss-hcc^ide was theo |;iven, 
which made dreadful havock in Ae crovt^ed^ahip^; and it was 
so injured by fartfier attacks, that its flag ceasedxo be hoisted. 
The Redoutable was dien exposed to all the vigour t)f Ndson; 
and it was soon reduced to a dangerous state : but, as many 
riBemen poured volleys of musquetry finom the tops, the admi- 
ral received in his left shoulder a bullet, which, passing through 
the spine, lodeed in the muscles of his back. He instantly fell; 
and me wound, bein^ examined, was found to be incapable of 
cure. In the mean time, the batde raged with horrible car- 
nage ; and, after a conflict of three hours, the enemy's line gave 
way. So close was the fight that a British vessel was boarded 
by the crew of two ships at the same time : but the intruders 
were driven out, and the ensigns of the sdlied nations were torn 
down witli indignation. Ten ships had surrendered before 
the admii^l expired ; and thus the lustre of victory cheered 
him in his last moments. One bf the captured vessels took 
fire through the mistnanagement of some of the crew^ and. ex- 
ploded with destructive.effect ; but about 200 of the men were 
saved by the active humanity of the conquerors. Gravina, the 
Spanish admiral, fled toward Cadiz with ten ships^ and four 
otners, after a short renewal of action, also retired*. 

The wind, which was moderate during the engagement^ 
increased soon after to a gale, so as to involve the victorious 
fleet in great danger. Among die last words of lord Nelson, 
were repeated orders to bring the ships to anchor ; but, when 
a signal was made for that purpose, it could not be completely 
obeyed. The fleet, however, passed the night without serious 

8 The FreMhMid Sptniiii aliipt of v«r are bIwajb more crowded than British Tetscb ; 
■nd, on thii ooeMion, 4000 aoldien were diapened io the oombincd fleet. 

9 London Giiette Eztraordinarjr of Nor. 6.— Life oT Lord Nelson, by Clarke and Man - 
Arthur. ^-^ J 
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injury. The next morning, attempts were made to secure the 
supposed prizes ; and many were towed off to the westward : 
but the violence of the wind rendered this service so extremely 
difficult, that lord CoUingwood resolved to destroy all those 
which could not be brought o£ Having cleared the Santissi- 
ma Trinidad of her men, some officers achieved the task of 
'sinking the largest ship that any fleet in the world could ex- 
hibits The Redoutable foundered while in tow : one was for- 
cibly sunken :- another was burned ; and some were wrecked, 
with the loss of almost all the men who had escaped from the 
murderous harvock of the battle. Four prizes reached Gibral- 
tar : fifteen were destroyed or lost ; and, of the fourteen which 
retreated, six were wrecked, and four^ in the ensuing month, 
were captured, after a very spirited resistance^ by sir Richard 
Strachan* 

It was impossible to obtain so signal a victory without very 
severe loss. According to die official statement, 423 of our 
seamen and marines lost their lives in the action ; and 1164 
were wounded. The greatest number of deaths occurred in 
the Royal Sovereign and the Temeraire ; while the Colossus 
had many more wounded than any other ship. Of die enemy^s 
Iq^Vqq^ accurate or probable account has been given : but it 
must have very far exceeded that which the conquerors sus- 
tained'^. The French rear-admiral Magon fell in the action, 
and vice-admiral Alava died of his wounds : the most distin- 
guished pisoners were Ville-Neuve and the Spanish rear- 
admiral Cisneros. 

The admiral's death was lamented as a national calamity. 
It threw a gloom over the joy of victory, and damped the 
rising spirit of exultation. JBut, amidst the general grief, it 
was some consolation to reflect, that, if no commander equal 
to him in every respect survived, many gallant, skilful, and 
experienced naval officers, remained to uphold the fame of 
oreat Britain^ and prevent a revival of the maritime power of 
the enemy. 

No man ever entertained a stronger predilection for the na* 
val service than lord Nelson. It was the object of his early 
choice, and the boast of his mature age. He was not qualified 
by murage alone to adorn his profession, but by aa^city^ 
ju<^^ent, and discrimination. Vigor without wanton impe- 

tO It is ifeited ai « oertiintj, in the Annoal Rqpiter, that 584 mea were killed or wound- 
ed^in the Qaeentaur bj the terrific discharge fit)m the Victory ; but this assertloa seems 
ineredibleb 

A general tfaanbgiTiDg was oidered for the victoiy ; and a taagnifie^nt puhlie faneral, hi 
the eathednl of St. Paul» was deereed ia honoor of the heroi, to whose neiMry a mviia- 
was 4«> TQ|ed bf tile f^arUment. 
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tuosity, and decision without rashness, marked his conduct. 
He was of opinion, that the strongest measures were the best : 
but he did not enforce them bdfore he had discovered, with 
intuitive quickness, the most seasonable conjuncture for their 
accomplishment. Vanity and prejudice are imputed to him ; 
and that he was not altogether free from those failings, his 
best friends are disposed to admit. He was, however, a warm 
friend to real merit, and frequently opposed the ministerial 
practice of promoting less worthy or capable men from inte- 
rest or partiality. Under the most prodigal of all ministers, 
he was economical in the disposal of the puUic m^oney assign- 
ed to his department, yet not so parsimonious as to injure the 
service. 



LETTER V. 



Sequel of European History ^ induding a new Continental War. 

1805 "'^^ *^ ^^^ ^^^ arro^ce of the tyrant of 
* ' * France, and his exalted opinion of his author!^ 
and influence, could not concesd from nis view the important 
truths that his power at sea was far from being commensurate 
with that which he exercised by land. By the imposing; effi* 
cacy uf a numerous and servile army, he could dictate his will 
to princes and states formerly independent ; while, in the otfier 
species of power, he was so obviously deficient, that it requir- 
ed extracMtibary courage even to prevent a fleet from rottin? 
in his harbours. The severe blow which the late splendid 
victory inflicted upon his navy, was not calculated to prompt 
him to a renewal of maritime audacity ; and it contributed, 
rsLQXt than any other incident of the war, to the removal of that 
dread of invasion which had diffused a gloom over the minds 
of a considerable portion of the British community. It was 
Napoleon's mtention to employ the Spanish fleet, m concert 
wim all the ships which he might fmd an opportunity of send- 
ing forthj for the execution of his repeated menaces ; but the 
acute mind and vigorous arm of Nelson paralysed tfie naval 
strengdi of the boastful potentate, and dissolved in air die 
vision which had flattered his fency. 
He consoled himself for thb misfortune with the prospect 
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d[ defeating the principal Austrian army, before the Russians 
should have an opportunity of co-operation. He treated with 
contempt the hostilities of the king of Sweden, who had con- 
cluded a treaty of confederacy with Alexander, and who, in 
consideration of a subsidy payable by Great Britain, engaged 
to strengthen the garrison of Stralsund, and to send 12,000 
men Into the field. 

The pompous boasts of Gustavus, who seemed to consider 
himself as the Agamemnon of the confederacy, were by no 
means realised, ay onp of the articles of his treaty with the 
Russian emperor, he was to act as commander of the army 
which that prince had engaged to send into Germany ; and 
he declared that he would immediately invade the territories 
of the Batavian republic^ with a view of effecting a counter-re- 
volution. He also directed his attention to the recovery and 
protection of Ae Hanoverian dominions, thus anticipating the 
supposed views of the king of Prussia ; of whose mtentions, 
with regard to the new coalition, he demanded an explicit 
statement. Alexander^ who was dien at Berlin, had prevailed 
upon Frederic William to promise that he would enter into the 
confederacy ; and^ as the deliveiy of the letter from Gustayus 
was not deemed necessary, he dissuaded the envoy from pre- 
senting it This interference so offended the king, that he re- 
nounced the command cf the Russian troops, and would hot 
permit any part of his own army to advance from Pomerania« 
A delay of action was the consequence of this frivolous dis- 
pute ; and, in the mean time^ the French were prosecuting a 
career of success. 

Tlie French army, in six divisions, amounting to 140,000 
men^ advanced to the Rhine, and found an easy entrance into 
Germany. Bemadotte, Marmont, Davoust, Soult, Ney, and 
Lasnes, were the generals to whom Napoleon had committed^ 
under his own eye, the conduct of the war. He passed the 
Rhme at Kehl, while the troops were moving towards the 
Danube. Instead of passing by an expected raute^ the two first 
divisions, reinforced oy a Bavarian army, violated the neutrality 
of Prussia, by marching through the Franconian territories 
subject to Frederic. Remonstrances were made against this 
Insult ; but they were answered by scornful defiance ; and the 
invaders, having passed the Danube, menaced the rear of the 
Austrians. 

An bjudjcious choice of a general betrayed the weakness 
of the imperial cabinet Notwithstanding the repugnance of 
the archduke Charles to the appointment of Mack, that officer 
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was elevated to the chief command of the army in Germany. 
He was boastful, and apparently bold in the cabinet ; but his 
courage did not rise to the height or dignity of resolution : he 
had no acuteness of discernment or comprehension of mind ; 
his military skill was very imperfect ; and he tvas more fit to 
receive orders than qualified for command. Deluded by feign* 
ed movements,' he fancied that^'the Frepch intended to pene- 
trate through the Black Forest, and directed his whole atten- 
tion to the defence of Snabia. 

The advance of Soult to Donawert, and of Murat to the 
Lech, produced partial conflicts, favourable to the French; 
who, proceeding to Wertingen, defeated a strong detachment, 
and captured the greater part. Au^burg and Ingoldstadt were 
seized by diflerent divisions : and T^ey, encountering the arch- 
duke Ferdinand at Guntzburgh^ stormed the post, and made 
considerable havock nnK)ng its defenders. 

General Mack, in the mean time, occupied an entrenched 

Eosition between Ulm^and iVlenimingen. A part of his army, 
eing attacked by Ney's advapCed guard near the former town, 
fought with a spirit which repelled the enemy^ who suffered 
severely on the occasion ; but the arrival of a reinforcement 
rescued the assailants ^rom ruin. 

The conduct of Mack was so extraordinary, as to be attri- 
buted te corruption and treachery. Advancing beyond the 
reach of Russian aid, he had brought the army into a situa- 
tion of great danger, and neglected all the means of extrica- 
tion ; or, if he gave any directions which seemed just or rea- 
sonable, the opportunity of execution was suffered to elapse. 
The activity and vigilance of the French enabled them to profit 
by his hesitation and want of skill. Soult appeared with his 
'division, and by encompassing Memmingen, prevented the 
meditated escape of the garrison. The governor capitulated; 
and nine battalions became prisoners of war. A more hnport- 
ant attempt was the investment of the army, now concentrated 
in Ulm and its vicinity. On the approach of the French, a 
battle jensued near Elchingen { it was so vigorously contested, 
that great loss was sustained on both sides. The enemj^ at 
length prevailed by superiority of number, and seised the dis- 
puted post ; and other advantages were obtained, Over folly and 
indecision, by judgment and vigor. ^ 

Uriwill'mg to share the expected fate of the army at UIro, 
Ferdinand resolved to attempt an escape. Two divisions had 
been already sent away in the direction of Bohemia ; but they 
did not effect their retreat without a very great diminution of 
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their force. In a stormy nighty the archduke retired with a 
body of cavalry, and eluded the vigilance of Murat : while 
general Mack, in the hope of selicC remained at his pbst, with- 
out even endeavouring to take advantagexif the tenlporar)r con- 
fusion which a dreadful buiticane and an overQow of the 
Danube had produced among^the im^aders, whose communi- 
cations were greatly impeded by the destniction of the bridges. 
The menace of a gerptaf assault subdued the spirit of resist- 
ancei. In^ interview wUh the prince of Lichtenstein, the bru- 
tal Corsican declarecl,th^t, Jf he should take the place by 3torm, 
the defenders could not expect to be saved from massacre : 
this, he said, was one of tlie melangholy rights of war, — an ad-' 
mitted practice, which the garrison of Jaffa had felt in iall its 
r^gor. Terrified by this denunciation. Mack promised to ca- 
pitulate, if the arrival ofan Austrian or Russian army Q^ j„ 
should not by the eighth day put an end to the block- ' • 
ade. A convention was signed to diat effect; but Bonaparte was 
so unwilling to submit with patience to this delay, that he per- ' 
suadbd the imbecile general to give up the post and surrender 
the army on the third day, upon an assurance from Berthier^ 
that^ in consequence of the interceptive arrangements of the 
French, no relief could be afforded within the specified time. 
This dbgraceful capitulation consigned about 20,000 men 
to captivity. When they filed off before their conqueror^ he 
addressed the chief officers with an affectation of pditei^/Jbut 
without the air or the manners of a ^ntleman. He lacnented 
that their master should have precipitated himself into att un- 
just war, of which he could not conceive the object . <* I do 
not know (said he) for what I am fighting, or what is r^qpired 
of me/^ He then hinted at the danger of a persistanc^^^ the 
war ; affirming, that he could quickly procure an addkipn of 
200,000 volunteers to his army, who would become is good 
soldiers in six weeks, as Austrian recruits, who served bycom* 
pulsion, would be in several years. He therefore adyised his 
imperial brother to make peace without delay. *^ Ail- states 
(he added) must have an end ; and the emperor may have 
cause to fear the extinction of die dynasty of Lorrain. Yet I 
do not wish to profit by his ruin : I desire no more acquisi- 
tions upon the continent : I want ships, colonies, and com- 
merce ; and it is apparently as much your interest, its it is 
mine, that I should have them*.^^ On the day whichToUow- 
ed the expression of this wish, his hopes were annihilated by 
the 6{dei]idid victory of lord Nelson. 

1 Ninlh Balletia of the FreQch nrmj. 
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Addressing his soldiers after his triumph at Uhn, he boast- 
ed of that rapid and extraordinary success which Aey owed to 
their unbounded confidence in him, to their exemplary patience 
in supporting fatigues and privatbns, and to their admirable 
intrepidity ; and he assured them that the Russian host, drawn 
from distant retreats by the gold of England, would soon share 
die (ate to which the Austrian army had been subjected. He 
ordered that the month which they had thus signalised should 
be reckoned, in point of service and of pay, as a whole cam- 
paign ; and, as this declaration was accompanied with a pro- 
mise, that he would endeavour to decide the approachmg con- 
test with the least possible effusion of blood, Mcause his sol- 
diers were his children, their hearts were filled with joy and 
gratitude. WhUe he rewarded and flattered his troops, he did 
not neglect his own interest; for he conunanded the seizure of 
all the Suabian territories belonging to the house of Austria, 
as if they were the legitimate fruits of his success. He then 
directed his course to Munich^ where he was hailed as a firiend 
andprotector. 

The late misfortunes did not deject the Austrian emperor. 
He had a great remaming force ; and the Russians, eager for 
a collision, had reached the Inn, and formed a junction with 
Ipcneral Kienmayer. He ordered new levies ; encouraged the 
mhabitaats of Vienna and other great towns to take arms in 
Oct 2& ^^^^ ^^^ defence; and made a forcible appeal to the 
spirit and patriotism of his people, against the airo- 
garfce, perfidy, and sanguinary ambition of Napoleon. 

Some rarts of his address deserve transcription. ^* The em- 
peror of France so ardendy aspires to the fame of conouest 
and the splendour of power, that the limits of his extendeo do- 
minions are too narrow to satisfy his thirst of sway. The fair- 
est fruits of exalted civilisation, every species of comfort and 
happiness that nations can enjoy, the blessings of peace and 
concord, aU the interests which even by himself, as the ruler 
of a civili^^ed state, oueht to be prized and cherished, are to be 
destroyed by a war of conquest; and the greater part of Eu- 
rope is to be reduced to abject and disgraceful servitude. 
Against the enforcement of this comprehensive scheme of 
usurpation, from which he is not deterred by the bw of na- 
tions or the dictates of honor and justice, no choice is left, to 
a foreign and independent power, between war and the most 
i^ommious subserviency.'' — The imperial writer, or his mi- 
nister, proceeded to state, that, under tnese circumstances, he 
took hold of that hand which the Russian potentate, animated 
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by the noblest and most honorable feelinn, stretched forth to 
suf^rt him ; and diat, far from being innuenced by any am- 
bitioiis views or sinister intentions, bom ivinces wished only to 
check the encroachments of France, ana to secure peace and 
independence. But their overtures were treated with disdain ; 
and the spirit of injustice and aggression became still more c^- 
fensive and outrageous.^***' Let me intoxication of early suc- 
cess, or the baseness of malignant revenge, stimulate the foe : 
I wait without dismay the event of his hostilities. I stand se- 
rene and undaunted in the midst of twenty-five millions of peo- 
ple, who are the objects of my regard, and are dear to my 
&iiiily. I have a chum upon their affection, because I am de< 
sirous of promoting their happiness. I have a claim upon their 
service and assistance, because, in defending the throne, they 
support their own cause, contend for the preservation of their 
dearest interests, and provide for the welfare of their posterity.^' 

Bonaparte, before be advanced for the [Mrosecution of his 
success, judiciously arranged hii formidable army. For the 
security of his ri^t ftank, he ordered Ney to extend his divi- 
sion to the Tirolese borders ; and, while Mortier protected the 
left, and watched the enemy in Bohemia, Augereau remained 
near the Rhine, to gusut) the rear, and preserve a free commu* 
nication with Fiance. The main body, advancing to the Inn, 
crossed diat river with little opposition. Conflicts, unworthy 
of detail, occurred at Ried and Lambach, to the advantage <n 
the French, who, regardless of the severity of the season, 
moved forward amidst deep snow with eagerness and alacrity, 
and, being suffered to pass the Ens with facility, hastened to- 
ward Vienna. A mountainous post near Lauffen was stormed 
by the Bavarians : the heights of Amstetten were not so stre- 
nously defended, as to preclude the success of the assailants, 
who were led to action oy Murat and Oudinot; and the resist- 
ance of general Meerfeld, in a spirited conflict, did not prevent 
the triumph of Davoust. 

When the approach and mancBuvres of Napoleon exposed 
the left wing df the confederates to danger, a retreat to the 
nordi of the Danube was deemed requisite for safety ; and, 
with a view of gaining time to prepare for the more effectual 
defence of Austria, an armistice was requested : but the con- 
cessions which the hostile chief demanded for the favour were 
so extrava^nt, tiiat no convention ensued. The capital was 
left to the invaders. Francis retired to Brunn with his family 
and ministers $ and many of the nobles and opulent citizens 
fled mto Hungary. 

Vol. VI, M r-^^^i^ 
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It was alleged by the fugitive monarch, that his regard for 
his faithful subjects of Vienna, and his desire of freeing them 
from the extreme miseries of war, induced him to relinquish 
all thoughts of defending their city. The cause of his country, 
he hoped, would be more decisively maintained in the field. 
A deputation of the inhabitants, on the arrival of Murat at St. 
Polten, courted the forbearance and indulgence of the enemy, 
and received from him' a promise of protection. When the 
French were ready to enter the city, the prince of Auersberg, 
N 13 '^^^'"g retreated over the river with a small force, 

°^' ' was preparing to destroy the brid^ : but Murat^. 
who wished for an easy passage into Moravia, remonstrated 
against the execution of such an unnecessary order, pretending 
that preliminaries of peace had been signed between the con* 
tending powers. The prince, unwilling to suppose that an 
officer of high rank would be guilty of a deliberate falsehood, 
immediately desisted, and retired with the troops. 

The Russians, not secured by the river from attack, were 
harassed in their retreat by Mortier; but, becoming the assail- 
ants in their turn, they nearly surrounded the inferior force of 
the marshal. A great number of the French were slain, and 
2000 were captured : the rest escaped to the vessels which 
had been collected at Weiskerchen. The Russians then 
marched to the northward^ in expectsttion of a considerable 
accession of force, while Napoleon domineered in the Austrian 
metropolis. 

For the defence of the emperor's Italian dominions, the 
archduke Charles, who might have acted more beneficially in 
Germany, was placed at the head of a respectable army. He 
was opposed by Massena, who endeavoured to force a pas- 
sage over the Adi^ at Verona. While the French distracted 
the attention of their adversaries by false attacks, they passed 
by the aid of planks over a broken bridge, and assaulted the 
works in the northern suburb. After a severe and mutual 
loss, they dislodged the Austrians ; but, not being so complete- 
ly successful as they wished, they repassed the river. On a 
renewal of their eflTorts, . they obtained greater advantages, 
which, however, were dearly purchased. 

While the intelligence of the surrender of Ulm, encouraged 
the ze^il and activity of Massena, his opponent was induced to 
prepare for a retreat from Italy, that he might ^ve Vienna 
from danger. The marshal impetuously attacked the whole 
line nttiv Caldiero ; and, though he met with a vigorous re- 
sistance, he broke tKe hostile ranks, and, surroundmg a de- 
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tached column, compelled it to capitulate, thus adding above 
4000 prisoners to the number secured in other parts of the 
field. When the French had quitted this scene of action, the 
archduke^ unobserved, retreated from his post ; and he had 
marched for nine hours before Massena was informed of his 
movements. An eager pursuit commenced, and the marshal 
overtook him near the Tagliamento. In the way to Laubach, 
several partial actions occurred, without the infliction of great 
mischief upon the retiring army : — so ably was the archduke^s 
march conducted, in the face of alert enemies, who considera- 
bly outnumbered his force. 

The Tirol, at the same time, was not free from the rage of 
hostility. Penetrating into the rude recesses of the country, 
Ney advanced to Scramitz, and took the post at the third as- 
sault He tfien marched to Inspruck, of which he easily ob- 
tained possession. Other advantages attended the progress 
of the enemy ; and the archduke John, apprehensive of the 
encompassment of his feeble army, sought an opportunity of 
unmolested retreat. Stationed on the Brenner mountain, he 
withstood repeated attacks, and compelled the aggressors to 
respect the courage of his troops. He at length decamped, 
bending his course to the province of Carniola ; and, by judg- 
ment and vigilance, he prevented his pursuers from harassing 
hion with decisive effect. The prince de Rohan was less for- 
tunate ; for, when he had passed the mountainous barriers of 
the Tirol, and had nearly reached Castel-Franco, he was drawn 
into an engagement by the approach of general Regnier; and, 
being also outflanked by St Cyr, he capitulated with above 
5000 men. 

In Moravia, the allies were not suffered to remain unmo- 
lested. The Russian general Kutusoff, with a view of gaining 
time for defensive preparations^ deluded Murat by a pretended 
agreement for an armistice : but Bonaparte refused to ratify it; 
and a battle ensued^ which terminated in favour of the French. 
Prince Bagration was afterward attacked by a force which 
was sufficiently large to surround him ; but he cut his way 
through the opposing ranks with the most resolute intrepidity, 
his corps suffering much less injury than might have beeti ex- 
pected. Brunn was taken without a siege, while the confe- 
derates were hastening to CHmutz ; and, the farther they re- 
treated, the more intent were the French upon a prosecution 
of their advantages. 

An appearance of negotiation did not delay the preparations 
of the rival powers for a general engagement Each seemed 
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to be aware that nothing but a trial of strength would decide 
the contest. When the presence of Alexander in the camp 
was reported, Napoleon sent one of his principal officers to 
compliment that potentate, as if peace prevailed between them, 
and to take every opportunity of artful and interested observa- 
tion. As he proposed a conference, prince Dolgorucki was 
sent as the emperor's representative ; andy as the most pre- 
sumptuous confidence was said to reign among the Russian 
officers, the French studiously encouraged tl^ extrava^nt 
hopes of the enemy, by pretended fear and affected caution. 
The prince intimated that the allied sovereigns would not 
a^ee to a pacification, if Bonaparte should refuse to cede the 
Nedierlanos, and to resign the crown of Italv. 

The confederate troops, particularly the Russians, were not 
in a state which seemed calculated to ensure victcxy, unless 
their feeble condition should inflame their courage by despair. 
Fatigue, hunger, and illness, had debilitated their physical 
powers ; and the misfortunes of the campaign had depressed 
their spirits. Their number cannot be ascertained : but pro- 
bably it did not exceed 75,000 ; and, of this f<»-ce, the Russians 
composed die far greater part. The French army stirpassed 
that calculation ; and a confidence in the talents and good for- 
tune of Napoleon had indisputably an animating effiscL When 
a battle was expected, he issued an order of the day^ for the 
purpose of farther encouragement *^ Our positions (he said) 
are formidable. I will myself direct the operations of all die 
battalions, leaving my station at a distance, if your efforts should 
disoitler die enemy's ranks, and being equally ready to rush 
into the midst of danger, if the event should be doubtful : 
yet victory cannot long be uncertain, as the honour of the 
French infantry will be interested in securing it.'' With the 
brutality of a military barbarian, he added, " Let not your 
ratiks be thinned, under the pretence of carrying off your 
wounded comrades ; and let each be convinced of the neces- 
^ty of conquering the hireling of England. The approaching 
victory will fini^ our campaign ; and, when new armies shall 
have joined us, I will conclude such a pacification as will be 
worthy of my people, of you, and myself.'' 

Follmvingthe old practice of extending the line, in the hope 
of turning uie enemy, Kutusoff stretched the troops over a 
space of ten miles }— an imprudent disposition, which enfee- 
bled their exertions against a force skilfully concentrated. He 
divided the army into five columns, beside the advanced divi- 
sions of Kienmayer and prince Bagratton,- the central body. 
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and the carps de reserve^ commanded by the grand duke Con- 
stantine. Bonaparte^ foreseeing an iattempt to turn his right, 
detached Davoust with a strong body in that directbn ; and he 
drew up the bulk of his totce in three divisions, which he re- 
spectively {daced under the orders of Bemadotte, Soult, and 
Laanes ; while he remamed with an ample reserve, aided by 
tfie counsels of Berthier^ Oudinot, and Duroc. 

Imperfectly acquainted with the position of the French, 
Kutusc^ fondly trusted to the success of his scheme of out- 
flanking the ri^t ; — a manmuvre which, he hoped, would ena- 
ble him to make a decisive impression upon the centre. From 
the heights of Pratsen, the first column advanced, preceded 
by Kienmayer, who was directed to assault the village |^ ^ 
of Telnitz, which he forced after repeated attempts. ^^' ' 
He then passed the defile, and reached the plain of Toras. 
The second and third colums marched to Sokolnitz, and seiz- 
ed the post ; but they did not fully co-operate widi the first 
fionqxirte resolved to profit by the distance ci the left from the 
centre, which still remained upon the heights ; and a vigorous 
attack, in which Bomadotte brought forward almost twice the 
number of the assailed division, menaced the allies with se- 
rious dao^. While the three columns were wandering widi- 
out knowing to what point their operations tended^ the general 
summoned a part of the fi^urth to his aid ; and, when the ad- 
vanced guard, being quickly overpowered, had abandoned its 
post, other succours were anxiously ordered. At the same 
time, the ri^t of tl^e confederates txavely contended with the 
division of Liasnes and the cavalry of M urat ; and the grand 
duke, and the prince of Lichtenstein^ distinguished themselves 
in this part of the field : but the former, in the pursuit dT some 
retiring squadrons, exposed the Russian guards to the most 
akffming peril, firom which they did not escape without severe 
loss. His imperial brother, who acted with the fourth column, 
diiqplayed all the coolness of manly courage, and strenuously 
labored to remedy the disorder of the centre : but he could not 
prevent the enemy from seizing the disputed heights. Even 
an impetuous assault with the bayonet did not check the ad- 
vance of the compact columns, whose volleys of musquetry 
made cpreat havock. The right division being so far separated 
from me rest of the army, and so weakened by fieree attacks, 
as to be unable to co-operate with efiect, the harassed centre 
commenced a retreat, but not with confiisioo or precipitancy. 
Bewildered in the search of the French right, the third cdumn 
found itself surrpunded ; and 6000 men, to avoid destruction, 
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prudently submitted to the disgrace of captivity. The first 
and second, diminished by assaults and by partial dispersion, 
retreated m disorder to Aujest ; but they were not secured by 
this position ; for the division of Vandamme rushed upon the 
village, and captured 4000 men, of whose associates a multi- 
tude escaped, while a considerable number* perished in a 
neighbouring lake, which, being firozen only in a slight degree, 
yielaed to the weight of the unfortunate fugitives. The retreat 
now became general ; and it was ably protected by die Aus- 
trian cavalry, amidst a furious cannonade. 

We have no correct statement of the loss sustained by either 
army in this memorable conflict. In the short account pub- 
lished officially at Petersburg, it was affirmed, that, from the 
opening of the campaign, there was not a deficiency of more 
than 17,000 men. This calculation is apparendy much too 
low. It is probable that 15,000 of .the allies were made pri- 
soners, and that not a less number than 10,000 were killed^ 
drowned, or woundedi The French pretended, that the amount 
of those who suffered in their army did not exceed 2500 ; but 
they might more truly, perhaps, have trebled the estimate. 

The allied emperors retired beyond Austerlitz, a village 
which had formed their head-quarters before the battle. The 
fortitude of Alexander was unshaken, and he would readily 
have continued the war ; but Francis was so confounded at the 
disasters of the campaign, that he resolved to sue for peace. 
He ordered the prince en Lichtenstein to propose an armistice ; 
and, when it had been adjusted, the vanquished and depressed 
potentate held a conference in the open air with the exulting 
victor, whose indulgence he courted by submission. It was 
stipulated, in the convention, that the Russians should quit 
Moravia within fifteen days, and Austrian Poland before the 
lapse of a month ; and their sovereign, without expressly join- 
ingin the truce, acquiesced in this arrangement. 

jOuring these transactions, the king of Prussia, by irresolu- 
ion and delay, lost an opportunity of action, which he would 
ladly have recalled. When the unpermitted march of the 
Tench through the territory of Anspach had roused his indig- 
natbn, he ordered the baron von Hardenberg to address a note 
of complaint to marshal Duroc, and to declare that he consi- 
dered himself as released by such conduct from all prior obli- 
gations, imposed by the formality cS treaties ; but that he would 
still evince an habitual regard to the dictates of substantial jus- 

3 But certainly not 30,000 men, as the writer of the thirtieth bulletin haa moatAhaurdly 
and falselj' asserted. 
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tice. His only wish, he added, was to see Europe in the en- 
joyment of that peace, in which he endeavoured and hoped to 
maintain his own subjects ; but, his views being obstructed, 
he found himself reduced to the necessity of ordering his armies 
to occupy such positions as might enable him to protect his 
dominions, and provide against hazardous contingencies. The 
bustle of military parade now enlivened the people ; and it was 
supposed that the persuasions of the British and Russian courts 
would produce that complete eflfect which was earnestly wish- 
ed by all the enemies of France. But the king had been so 
long inactive, that it required extraordinary exertion to shake 
off the enervating influence of passive neutrality. When he 
pronounced a vow of eternal friendship to the emperor Alexan- 
der at the tomb of the great Frederic, he seemed to have 
brought his mind to that degree of energy which the allied 
courts hailed as a decisive symptom of political convalescence : 
but the appearance of vigor yielded to a return of languor and 
inertness ; and a jealousy of the Austrian power, habitually en- 
tertained by the house of Brandenburg, may be thought to 
have exercised its paralysing influence. Count Haugwitz, 
whose counsels were neutral and pacific, rather than bold and 
warlike, was sent to offer his master's mediation for such a 
peace as might restore the balance of European power, and se- 
cure the Indepeiidence of the different states. He found Na- 
poleon in possession of Vienna ; and, while he ostensibly ne- 
gotiated, me armistice was signed* The king had previously 
adjusted, at Potsdam, a convention with Alexander, binding 
himself to a concurrence in the confederacy, if the terms which 
he should propose as a mediator should not be accepted ; and, 
having requested pecuniary aid from Great-Britain, he had re- 
ceived the promise of a considerable subsidy. But the count 
was easily persuaded to agree to a secret treaty, by q , ^ 
which, in consideration of the exclusive possession 
of Hanover, until a future peace should decide the fate of that 
electorate, his master was bound to resign the duchy of Cleves 
and other territories, and to confirm such arrangements as 
might be stipulated in the ensuing treaty between France and 
Austria. Thus a prince, who might have turned the scate 
against Napoleon*, meanly consented to be subservient to the 
base usurper^ and permitted him to reduce the head of the em- 
pire to a state of comparative weakness. 

3 According to the deeUratioa of his BriUnnie majesty, Prussia had an army of 250,000 
men, in the best disposittoo ;-hi "force which, if employed with energy, might have " giren 
repose to Europe. " 
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The arckdake Charies, who, during the negotiatioQ for a 
definitive treaty, arrived from Italy wi£ a respectable army, — 
and Ferdoiand, who had defeated the Bavarian general Wrede 
on the borders of Bohemia^-^would riadly have co-operated 
with the Russians in a renewal of hostiuties, if Francis nad not 
persisted b his pacific determination : but this prince was so 
intent upon an accommodation, that he commissioned the 
prince of Lichtenstein and the count de Guylai to settle tfie 
De 25 ^^™^^ ^^^ Talleyrand. By the treaty which was 
^' * concluded at Presburg, he viras obliged to relinquish 
that valuable share of the territorial spoils of Venice which he 
had for some years enjoyed : he agreed to die arbitrary arrange- 
ments respecting the principalities of Lucca and Piombino^ ; 
and acknowled^d Napdeon^ or his nominated successor^ as 
Icing of Italy, with a proviso that this crown should speedily 
and permanently be separated firom that of France. He also 
Consented to die cession of the margraviate of Bqrgaw, the 
principality of Eidistadt, die county of Tirol, and odier con- 
siderable districts, in hvor of the elector (whom he considered 
99 king) of Bavarfet. To die elector of Wirtembog, whose 
claim to the royal tide he likewise admitted, he resigned a 
part of the Brisgaw, widi other portions of territoiy ; while die 
elector of Baden was gratified with the rest of die JBrisgaw, the 
Ortenaw, and die city of Constance. The two kings were (far- 
ther gratified with the permission of seizing,' reflectively, die 
city and dependencies of Augsburg, and me county of Bom- 
dcra : but, in return for the various grants, die king of Bavaria 
was required to surrender Wurtzburg, as the basis of an elec- 
torate, to the archduke Ferdinand, who engaged to resign 
Saltzburg to his imperial majes^\ 

To a prince who, though not enterprisingly ambitious, was 
fond of extended dominion^ ^ defalcations ordained by thfe 
treaty must have given great disgust, even if no sense of hu- 
mHiation and disgrace bad attendai the loss; and, when he re- 
flected on that indiscretion which had not only precipitated 
the war, but had misconducted it in its progress, and on the 
loss or the decline of that high fame whldi his troops had for- 
merly enjoyed, his feelings must have been wounded with ag- 
gravated poignancy. He severely Uamed himself for yielding; 
to the impulse of Great Britain, and for admitting too readily 
the delusions of hope. 

The departure of the invaders filled the Austrians with joy, 

i The«? territoKiM VM« iireitod fr«n Tweflor. and gifca to Bwapute'i tirter Eiin 
tid ber hotbaod Baceiochl 
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Duiingtfae armistice, indeed, the troopsdidnot be have widitheir 
usual anogance ; but their presence necessarily disgusted the 
people ; and, in addition to the pecuniary demands and public 
requi^tions, private acts of rapine were not infrequent. Bo- 
naparte kej^ his court at the palace of Schonbrun^ and rarely 
showed himself to the citizens of Vienna, pretending that he 
was influenced by a sense of delicacy, which would not suffer 
him to remind them personally of his triumph, or to encroach 
upon their feeling or reg^ and esteem mr their sovereign, 
widi whom he wished to cultivate the relations of peace and 
amity. In his way to the Rhine, he stopped at Munich and 
Stu^;ard, the capias of the two states which he had recently 
erected into kingdoms. At the former city^ he celebrated the 
marriage of Eugene Beauhamois with a Bavarian princess, who 
did not presume to object to this transfer of her hand from the 
prince of Baden^ her acknowledged and more deserving lover. 



LETTER VI. 



A Survey of Politics and War^ to the Supture between France 

and Prussia* 

POLITICAL life was the sphere in which Mr. Pitt was 
formed to move. Cold and stem in his demeanor, arbitrary 
and unbending in his disposition, and little affected by the^ild 
sympathies and feelings of cHtlinary life, he devoted hif ^hole 
soul to the pursuits of ambition, or to the supposed ^terest of 
the state. He even injured his health by his anxi^s attention 
to those objects. His nerves at length becanv^^o weak, that 
he was incapaciated for the task of governfi^^ He had an 
hereditary gout, which, indeed, did not s^'violentiy torture ot 
harass him as to produce frequent co^'^cnient^ but which, 
operating on a debilitated frame, uW^ately contributed to the 
production of water iu tfie chest , While he was in a state of 
depression, the late success of t^ French atms, and the abor«> 
tion of his elevated hopes, g^^e him a severe shock. He re- 
fleeted, with all the bittern^ of disappointment, on the ruin oi 
his schemes, and dreackS a decline of the power atid prosperi- 
ty of his countiy. Nlia regret, jperhaps, hastened his death ; 
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but, in theakirmin^ progress of his indispositioii, even the jc^ 
T«« OQ iQn#5 of tnuroph would not have long extended the 
Jan. ^, isub. jy^^i^ ^f his life. He died in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, leaving the political world greatly divided on 
the subject of his ministerial merits. N<^e disputed his claim 
to the character of an able and masterly orator : but, while 
many regarded him as the skilful pilot who .had weathered that 
storm which was excited by revolutionary phrensy, others 
loudly blamed him for rushing into.a war before it was neces- 
sary, and reppoba^ tus encouragement of those partial and 
precipitate coalitions which rather fanned than allayed the fury 
of the tempest. . 

The parlimient had reassembled before the minister's deadi; 
andf in the speech with which the session was opened, the pro- 
secution of d)e war was declared to be necessary for the secu-' 
rity pf Gteat Britain and the continent. It was admitted that 
the misfortunes which had befallen the Austrian emperor, and 
his retreat from the contest, were injurious to the common 
cause : yet despondence, it was said, ought not to be enter- 
tained, as the zeal of the Russian potentate continued in full 
fervor, and as the resources of the British dominions were un- 
exhausted. To the address of each house an uncourdy amend- 
ment would have been offered by earl Cowper and lord Henry 
Petty, if the lamented illness of the premier had not induced 
tiiose -rftljoajors to sacrifice their public feelings to private 
delicacy. 

An early opportunity of testifying public respect for the de- 
ceased minister^ was taken by his parliamentary friends, cxie 
t£ whom Proposed that his lemains should be interred in the 
abU^ of Westminster, and that a monument should be erect- 
ed to tV^ honor of *^ so excellent a statesman.'' This motion 
was stroi^ resisted by Mr. Windham, who, whOe he ac- 
knowle<%ea4ie talents and virtues of Mr. Pitt, did not consi- 
der him as eiMijed to a gratuitous funeral or monument, be- 
cause such hoQOt^ere only due lo the most able and fortunate 
statesmen* Mr. F^ nefored to the services of die late earl of 
Chatham, and contnam them with those of his son. The 
memory of the fath^, hispid, was embalmed by national gra- ' 
titiide, because he had ag^im^ised his country, and reduced 
the power of Frante ; but a ^tcary effect had attended the 
rash measures of the son, who^^oquence.was ill etnidoyed 
m conceaUng^ the defixmity of tba^)emloious system of. go- 
vernment which had characterised a gj^eat part of die present 
ueign. Mr.^Wilberfonce.did not regar&^uccess as ^c cer- 
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tain criterion of merit, or as the only groond on which it ought 
to be honoured or rewarded; and therefore, even if the admi- 
nistration of his esteemed friend had been fer less successful 
than it really was,, he would readily agree to the proposal. 
A majority 6f 169 sanctioned^ the posthumous complitnent; 
and the house, not content with this demonstration of respect, 
voted 40,000 pounds toward the liquidation of tHe debts of the 
prodigal ministef. 

The official vacancy would have been immediately supplied 
by lord Hawkesbury, who seemed to have an hereditary itiflu- 
ence at court, if he had not declined the offered dignity.' H^ 
has manifested as strong an inclination for power and office as 
Mr. Pelhani and his brother evinced in the preceding reign : 
but, on this occasion, when a strong cabinet was parliculirly 
desirable, he exhibited a mod<est consciousness of his w&nt of 
energy and influence. His disniterestedness was not equally 
apparent ; for, as if his services hieid not been sufficiently remu- 
nerated, he accepted the lucrative post of waarden of the cinque* 
ports, which the defundt minister had enjoyed. 

Failing in his application to the secretary, the king reluctant- 
ly solicited the return of lord Grenville into the cabinet, and 
even suffered him to include Mr. Fc« in the new arrangement 
His lordship aissumed the dh'ection of the treasury, and sel^t* 
ed lord Henry Petty for the chancellorship of the exchequer : 
the three new secretaries of state were Mr. Fox, earl Spencer, 
and Mr. Windham : earl Fitzwilliam became president of the 
council ; Mr. Erskine received the great seal, with a peerage ; 
lord Sidmouth was declared keeper of the privy seal ; Mr. 
Grey was placed at the head of the board of admiralty^ and ^ 
the earl of Moira the mastership of the t>rdnaace was giv^.' 
The chief-justice Ellenborough, without a strict fisgard* td the 
spirit of the constitution, was also introduced into tb6 cabinet. 
Mr. Sheridan was not forgotten in the distributbn of inferior 
offices ; for he was appointed treasurer of the navy. ' 

Jliis union of talent, aMiough it was not so comprehensive 
as to include the abilities of Mr. PittV friends, appefrently af- 
fcMxIed the promise of vigorous measures, and of a judk^ious 
direction of all the jpowers of government To say that 4ie 
expectations were viskmary, and that the prospect was delu- 
sive, may seem 'to betray a wnnt'of candour : but it fe not un- 
reasonable or unjust to affirm, that the administrative supe- 
rk>rity of the new to tlie^bld cabinet was not veif strongly 
mariced. • ' • ^' * * 

The mode of imjiroving die state of the army oecupied the 
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eaAy attention of the new. ministers ; and, after long consulta- 
tion, it was agreed that the service should not be extended by 
compulsion beyond seven years ; that all who might wish to 
serve for a second septennial term, should receive a small ad- 
dition to their pay; and that, by other arrangements, Ae mili- 
tary occupation should^ if possible, be rendered so attractive, 
as not to require the temptation of a premium for enlistment. 
This scheme was brou^t forward by Mr, Windham, who 
coupled with it a (H'oposition for the loose training of the popu- 
lar mass, with a view to a speedy entrance into so desirable a 
service. Lord Castlereagh contended that it was imprudent 
to unsettle the minds of nien in the army, in the midst of a dan- 
gerous war; and that the new scheme did not pronuse to be 
effective or l>eneficial. It was also, he said, rendered unneces- 
sary by that increase which the army had received on the ex- 
isting plan ; for, in the last two years, the augmentation amount- 
ed to 49^800 flien; and it was probable that, by the improved 
management of the act f^r an additional force, a farther su{^Iy 
wouldf soon be obtained. The bill for the repeal of this act 
was warmly opposed in its progress by other firiends of Mr. 
Pitt ; but it passed by a great majority; and the new experi- 
ment was introduced, without being applied under the term of 
twenty-one years to the men who were already in Ae ranks. 
. The attempt of a young and inexperienced financier to elu- 
cidate the national accounts, and provide for the exigencies of 
the war, greatly interested tfie public curiosity. L<5d Heniy 
Petty acknowledged the utility of the sinkbg fund, and show- 
ed its progressive efficacy by stating, that the surplus of die 
consolidated fund, applicable to the gradual extinction of the 
national debt^ then bore to the whole die proportion of one to 
sixty-eight, whereas, tlirce years before, it was in the ratb of 
one to eight^rtwo. He commended the practice of raising a 
great pan of the supplies witiiin the year, accompanied with 
onlj^ a small loan ; and said that, before the adoption of thb ex- 
pedient, the annual increase of the debt was above twenty-five 
. millions, upon an average of ten years, ending in 1803 ; but 
that, since that time, the yearly addition had scarcely exceeded 
twelve millions. He therefore proposed an augmentation of 
the assessed taxes, and of tiie customs and excise, and an ex- 
tmsion of tiie impost upon property to a tenth part; and dius 
the required loan was confimd to twenty millions, beside the 
issue of exchequer bills. The aggregate supply of the year 
amounted to 67,800,000 poimds. The exorbitancy id such a 
danftad needs no comtnent 
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Willing to evince his zeal for official integrity, and for the 
prevention d[ fraud and embezzlement^ his lordship brought 
forward two I^ills, one for expediting the adjustment of colonial 
accounts, the ^ther for a more general settlemenL He alarm- 
ed the public l^y affirming^ that 534 millions, in difierent de- 
partments, remained unaudited^ and that this amazing bulk of 
unexamined documents had long served as a shroud behind 
which tlie most shameful peculation might evade discovery, 
and, at the same time, hung like a gloomy cloud over the heads 
of upright servants of the state, who wished to be relieved 
from suspense and anxiety, by receiving a regular acknow- 
ledgment of the accuracy of their accounts. These observa- 
tions wounded the feelings of Mr. Rose, who vindicated the 
honour and purity of the official dependants of the late admi- 
nistration, and maintained, that nine-tenths of the alleged sum, 
or a larger proportion, had been already scrutinised, so as not 
to require inspection from the commissioners of accounts. 

From the liberal mmd of Mr. Fox, the advocates for the 
abolitbn of tiie dave trade expected a strenuous effort in the 
cause which they had so long espoused. So powerful is the 
influence of prejudice, that it frequently perverts the minds, 
and vitiates the reasoning powers, of those who are otherwise 
acute and intelligent. Thus, an abominable traffic has found 
advocates smd abettors even among men of acknowledged 
sense and general respectability, when it might naturally li^ve 
been supposed, that none but the most unprincipled votaries of 
self-interest would have dared to utter a word in its defence. 
The allegations in its favour are so futile and absurd, as not to 
deserve me name of argument. As human beings, the ne- 
groes are equal in natural rights to any of their oppressors, and 
have the same claim to justice and equity. The i»*etence of 
an anatomical difference in tiie cranium, as a proof of their in- 
tellectual inferiority to the generality oi mankind, is an idle and 
wanton excuse for brutal tyranny; and it is scarcely more ra- 
tional to aigue, that they are in many instances saved from a 
greater degree of oppression in their own countrv, and even 
fiom death, by the seasonable interposition of foreign mer- 
chants and planters. The only motive b^* which tiiese intru- 
ders are actuated, is self-interest, which would have prompted 
them ko trample upon the rights of the poor Africans, even if 
they were, in their ownregioos, the happiest and best-governr 
ed of mankind. 

The highest praise is due to Mr. Wilberforce for his zeal 
and perseverance in promoting the fibolitk>n of an evil which 
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was so incorporated with the comtnercial and colonial system, 
that it was extremely difficult to effect its separation arid remo- 
vaL He has been ridiculed as a fanatic, and censured as a 
subverter of acquired rights: but his enthusiasm arose from a 
regard to justice, and the pretended rights were unjustifiable 
usurpations. The concurrence of the two rival statesmen, who 
rarely agreed in any political concern or object of public deli- 
beration, may also be mentioned to their honour. In this great 
question, they gave full scope to the operations of reason and 
the suggestions of humanity, without suffering the intrusion d[ 
prejudice or yielding to the bias of party. If Mr. Pitt had lived 
to see the accomplishment of his wish, it would have consoled 
him amidst the disappointment of his hopes of making a pow- 
erful and permanent impression upon France. 

At the request of Mr. Wilberforce, the subject was proposed 
by Mr. Fox for renewed deliberation ; and it was dedarra by 
a majority of ninety-nine^, that the house, conceiving the slave 
trade to be contrary to the principles of justice, humanity, and 
sound policy, would take effectual measures for its abolition. 
The peers concurred in the resolution ; but it was not imme- 
diately carried into effect. Two bills of restriction were enact- 
ed ; by one of which, all British subjects were prohibited from 
conveying slaves into the territories of any foreigp power^ or 
into any c^ the American islands or settlements which had 
been captured during the war, and no foreign slave-ships were 
allowed to be fitted out from British ports ; while, by the other 
statute, no vessels were permitted to sail to the African coast 
for the purpose of procuring negroes, unless they had been 
previously employed in the same branch of traffic. The for- 
mer bill was strongly opposed, on commercial grounds, by 
the dukes of Clarence ana Sussex, the lords Hawkesbuiy and 
Eldon ; but the lords Grenville, Auckland, and Ellenborough, 
supported it with greater ability and success. 

Durin? these discussions, the trial of lord Melville was con- 
ducted with great spirit on the jiart of the selected managers; 
but the result was not such as might have been expected firom 
the preparatory votes of the house of Commons. On the first 
charge, which imputed to the viscount the illegal appropriation 
of 10,000 pounds, only fifteen peers pronounced him guilty, 
while 120 oeclared tiieir conviction of his innocence. The 
third article, stating that he had permitted Trotter to apply 
la^ sums of the public money to the purposes of pivate emo« 
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lament, was disallowed by a majority of thirty-one; and the 
investiration of the ojther charges' also terminated in an acquit- 
tal. WhOe the trial was in its progress, the commons voted 
thanks to the managers ; and the speaker of the house, in com- 
mmiicating that vote, did not seem to expect a favourable de- 
cision ; for he said, *< We have witnessed that unwearied in- 
dustry, and singular sagacity, with which you have pursued 
and established thepro^s^ and that powerful display of argu- 
ment and learned eloquence, by. which ^tlignt ofdayvas 
been spread over dark^ secret^ ^nd crimmal transactions.^^ 

The acquittal of the noble defendent did not seem perfectly 
satisfactory to the public; but, as.it was pronounced by an 
august and honourable tribunal, an acquiescence in the verdict 
was a point of prudence and of duty. Lord Grenville did not, 
in thb case, give that opinion which would have been most 
agreeable to his new associates; for he was not even present at 
the decision : but his general share in the administration was 
concurrent with the views of Mr. Fox, who, in return, relaxed 
the rigour of his disapprobation of the war, which was prose- 
cuted with an appearance of zeal. 

' In the earlier part of the session, intelligence arrived of a 
colonial conquest. As} it was known that the Cape of Good 
Hope was not in a very defensible state, a small fleet and army 
were sent for its reduction. When the^rmament approached 
the place of its destination, serious difficulties obstructed the 
descent An attempt to disembark was baffled by the height 
of the surf; but, on another part of the shore, both that dan- 
ger, and an attack from sharp-shooters advantageously posted, 
were defied by the advancing troops. The overturn of one of 
the boats occasioned the loss of a small party of soldiers, who 
were eager to be die first on shore. About 4000 men at length 
efiected a landing, and proceeded to the Blue Mountain, from 
which some light troops were quickly dislodged. Janssen, 
the Dutch commander, endeavoured to turn the British right 
wing : but sir David Baird ordered such movements as frus- 
trated that intention, and, chiefly by the exertions of a High* 
land brigade, enforced die retreat of the enemy, whose loss was 
Gonsidenitrfy greater than that of the invaders. The advance 
of. the victorious army intimidated the commandant of Cape- 
Town into an abandonment of all thoughts of defence ; and a 
capitulation wa$ adjusted, by which the garrison became pri- 
soners of wan A detachment then marched in quest of Jans- 
sen, who, obtaining honourable terms, surrendered j .g 
the colony and all its dependencies. 
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The continuance of the war would naturdly have suggested 
the idea of this expedition ; but it had been particularly recom- 
mended to Mr. Pitt by sir Home Pof^m, who, being ac- 
quainted with Miranda, and having imbibed the zeal ex that 
adventurer for making a forcible impression upon the Spanish 
colonies in South America, resolveo that the conquest of the 
Cape should be a mere prelude to the seizure of some opulent 
towns on the Rio de la Plata. Before I state the result of this 
unauthorised employment of the national force, it will not be 
inexpedient to relate die most important incidents of a war 
which had arisen in the East, ana which was brought to a 
close nearly at the dme when the reduction of die Cape con- 
tributed so materially to the security of our Indian commerce 
' and empire. 

The Bridsh government not being deemed sufficiendy strong 
or secure while Jeswunt Holkar possessed a jiigh degree of 
power, the expediency of a new war suggested itself to die ac- 
tive mind of the marquis Wellesley^ wno seemed to consider 
all hostilities as justi&Ue, which tended to establish the au^^ 
thority of the company over die nadve jnrinces. That chief- 
tain had cautiously abstained from hostilities during the late 
war in India ; but it was alleged, that he entertained unfriendly 
views, and had stimulated Scindiah to a renewal (£ opposition. 
It was also affirmed, that he was an usurper of the power which 
he enjoyed, being an illegitimate son ot his predecessor ; but 
the governor general admitted that this consideration did not 
authorise or prompt him to interfere ; he only wished to coun- 
teract the hostile aims of the ambidous chieftain. Charges of 
rapacity and cruelty were afterward adduced against him. He 
had levied tribute, said his accusers, in the territories of the 
company's allies, and had put to death three British officers in 
bis service, on pretence of a treasonable correspondence. 
Finding himself an object of suspicion, he proposed an ac- 
commodation of all disputes ; but, as he demanded the cession 
of some districts which, he said, formerly belonged to his fa- 
mily, his overtures were rejected with contempt; and he was 
desired to return within his own boundaries. He promised that 
he would comply widi this requisition* after his performance 
of a pilgrimage to Ajmir; but, as he avowed an intention of 
seizing that town and its dependencies, over which the au- 
thority of Scindiah extended, it was resolved that an expedi- 
tion should be undertaken without delay for hb ruin or his hu- 
miliation. 

His domains, like those of other Mahratta chieftains, were 
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not compact in point of situation, but were dispersed over Mal- 
^wa and Candeisli, and among the territories of the Nizam* 
General Welleslejr was preparing to invade the Decan, when 
he was recalled to Calcutta by the governor general. His 
place was supplied by lieutenant colonel Wallace, who took 
Chaodour and other fortresses. Lake, the commander in chief; 
marched in quest of Holkar, who, after a fruitless attack of 
Dehli, advanced to the fort of Deeg, near which he formed a 
strong encampment Major general Fraser, having stormed 
a village on the enemy^s right flank, assaulted die whole line<, 
but was so severely wounded in the action, that he was obliged 
to resign the command to colonel Monson, who, not long before, 
had nearly witnessed the ruin of a detachment which he led from 
Guzerat^ in consequence of the defection of a considerable corps 
of the natives. Extensive ranges of artillery were silenced and 
captured; and troops far exceeding the number of the assail- 
ants were totally routed. Beside the havock of die field, many 
were drowned m a pool which fix>nted the camp, and some, in 
the pursuit, Were driven into the deep ditch that surrounded 
the fort. About 1750 perished on this occai^on. Holkar did 
not take a personal share in the battle ; but, four days afterward, 
he was met at the head of his cavalry by lord Lake near 
Femick-abad, and defeated with great loss. Deeg was then 
assaulted with the most resolute intrepidity : and its well-man- 
ned works were completely forced, the defenders falling in 
heaps at every point. 

As the rajah of Bhurtpour had joined Holkar, that city was 
subjected to a siege : but so great was its strength, that it with- 
stood every mode of attack for three months. An assault, 
which immediately followed the discovery of the first breach, 
was repelled, because the opening was imperfect: a second 
attempt was rendered abortive by the width and depth of the 
ditch ; and two others were equally unsuccessful, and more 
murderous than the preceding^. 

During the siege, major general Smith was detached with a 
strong body of horse to repress the incursions of a Patan chiefs 
who had entered into the service of Holkar. After a series of 
rapid marches, he encountered the predatory leader ; of whose 

8 November 13, 1804. 

S Above 1800 Europeans and natives were killed or woanded in the third and fourth 
assaalts. 

4 This warrior is called Anmr-M^han in the ofteial aeeoaot ; bat this eannot be his proper 
nane ; for andr is the desinatku of t nHiUtty eommaader, ^ khm is a prine^. 

Vol. VI. O 
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force he destroyed a part, and dispersed the rest He then 
rejoined lord Lake, who, havine twice endeavoured to surprise 
die Mahratta chief, and driven him to a considerable distance 
from the besieged town, resolved to risk farther loss, rather 
than submit to the apparent disgrace of a protracted siege. To 
avert the dreaded danger, the rajah proposed peace, which he 
purchased by pecuniary mnts and territorial cessions. 

Holkar did not immediately follow the rxample of submis< 
sion ; and, in die mean time, he was gratified \viA\ die extinc- 
tion of the power of die marquis Wellesley, who, being justly 
Uamed by the directors for an assumption t>f inordinate autho« 
rity, an extraordinary prodigality of expenditure, and an ag- 
gressive spirit of ambition, resigned the sUpremac}^ of Britim 
£idia. The nobleman who had preceded him in that station 
was also his successor ; and he endeavoured to restore peace, 
without compromising the dignity or the safety of the empire. 
Scindiah, as an ally of the company, had sent troops to serve 
in this war ; but he was to discontented at the mode oH execu- 
tmg some of the stipulations in the late treaty, diat he detained 
the Britisii resident, as a hostage for the satisfaction which 
he demanded. A new treaty was concluded with this chief- * 
tain, more favourable to him than the former agreement ; and^ 
on this occasion, sir Georre Bartow foBdwed die instructions 
which had been given by me Marquis Comwallis, who did not 
long survive his return to India. Holkar now procured betttsr 
jj 24 terms of peace than lord Wellesley would have grant- 
ed to him. It was agreed, Aat he should renounce 
all pretensions to variotis districts situated to the northward of 
the Boondi hills, and also to every part of the province of Bun- 
delcund ; Aat the company should disclaim all concern with 
the ancient possessions of his family in Malwa, or with the ter- 
ritories of any of the rajahs, to the southward of the Chumboul, 
and should immediately ^ve up some lands of that description 
in the Decan, and (at the expiration of eighteen months, passed 
in amity and forbearance on the pert of the contracting chieftan) 
restore Chandour and other districts now retained ; and that he 
should never entertain in his service any British subjects or 
other Europeans, without the company's consent. By a sub* 
sequent convention, the Boondi possessions were given up to 
him ; and his friendship seemed thus to be secured. 

When peace had been restored to the East, the enterprising 
rapacity of sir Home Pophara disturbed the tranquillity of the 
West. Having procured a military force, both at the Cape 
and at St. Helena, to the amount of about 1600 tpcn, he sailed 
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wi^ major general Beresford to Soutfi America. Near the 
point of Quilmes, the troops disembarked without opposition, 
although their movements were watched by a body of cavalry', 
posted on an eminence. A morass retarded the approach of 
the invaders ; but thehr firmness of countenance intimidated the 
enemy, who fled as soon as they were saluted with a brisk dis- 
charge^ of musqoetry. B)^ destroying a bridge over the river 
Chueio, which was not then fordable, the Spaniards and pro* 
vincials hoped to baffle all attempts to cross the stream. Their 
efforts, however, were so feeble as to excite the contempt of 
their adversaries^ who, by the use of boats and rafts^ easily 
reached the opposite bank, and, on their advance to Buenos 
Ayres, were met by an officer commissioned to adjust a capi- 
tulation. The majcM* general cavalierly replied, that he had not 
time during his march to attend to the offered proposals ; but 
he gave general assurances of protection and liberal treatment 
and promised that he.would agree to particular articles, as soon 
as he should have obtained possession of the city. No farther 
resistance being made, the troops entered the town on die fol- 
lowing day. About 180 costing vessels were seized, j _ 
as legitimate objects of capture ; but tbey were re- " 
stored to the profMrietors, with a view of impressing, upon Ae 
minds of the new subjects of Great Britain, a hi^h idea of the 
national generosity. The treasures, exclusive of public stored 
smd valuable merchandise, exceeded 1,290,000 dollars; of 
which sum a small part was readily given up, when it was 
claimed as {uivate pix>perty^. 

A conquest so easily achieved was insufficient to satisfy the 
projectors of the expedition, as it was concluded that other 
towns might be taken with equal facility. But, bdfore any 
other attempt was made, the disappointment of the citizens and 
provincials^ who had entertained hopes of deriving freedom 
and independence from the aid and influence of the British 
arms, prompted them to devise the means of shaking off that 
yoke which the intruders wished to impose. In concert widi 
the inhat^ants of Colonia, they resolved to take arms ; and a 
bold leader named Pueridon, advancing with 1500 men, hoped 
lo retake the city by a coup de main. Being met by the major 

5 The major general was iofonied, that this fbne eooosted of 2000 men. Sir Home 
Popham may be npf^oied to have made use of a muM^^g teleaeope, at he graTely taya^ 
<« Wehad the aatnfaetion of «Mtn!j', from the shipi» near /owr I^Mftofuf Spanish eandfgr 
fljing in erery direction." 

« LondoB Gasotte BstrMordinary of Sqptpmber 13, (8P(. 
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general, he Was repelled with tiie loss of hb artillery : but, when 
he had been joined by Lmiers, an enterprising native of France, 
who had conducted a considerable force from the northern side 
of the river, he made preparations for a vigorous attack. The 
cannon, planted near me entrance of the town, made some im- 
pression upon die approaching army: yet defence was found 
impracticable, as the roofs of the ^houses were covered with 
assailants, who mamtained an incessant fire. Even the castle 
was commancfed; and all the positions were insecure against 
^ch a mass of enemies. A capitulation was thus enforced by 
the dread of ruin ; and those who lately exulted in their success 
submitted to the disgrace of captivity. The ministers, before 
they received intelligence of this misfortune, had sent an addi- 
tional force to maintain the supposed conquest 

The British concerns in South America were &r less inter- 
esting than the afiairs of Europe, which, during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Fox and his friends, exhibited a perturbed as- 
pect. The king of Prussia, alleging that he could not depend 
upon the security of his own territories, while Hanover was 
involved in war, made preparations for the seizure or (as he 
termed it) protection of the electorate. He intimated, tp the 
council of regency, diat the few F^ch who remained in the 
country would be ordered to depart, and that the exclusive ad- 
ministration would be assumed by hb delegated subjects, du- 
ring the war between France and Great Britain. As he at the 
same time stated die necessity of the speedy retreat of the 
whole allied force, general Don, who had ostensibly support- 
ed the interest of the elector without any active service, return- 
ed with the German legion and other troops to England ; the 
Russians commenced meir homeward march; and me king of 
Sweden, recrossing the Elbe, undertook the i»x>tectioQ of the 
duchy of Lauenburg. 

When Bonaparte had secured the acquiescence of Frederic 
in the humiliation of Austria, and had returned in triumph to . 
Paris, he disavowed that modification which rendered the oc- 
cupancy of Hanover only provisional, and insisted upon that 
permanency of possession, and that completeness of a|^>io- 
priation, which would provoke a rupture with the king of 
Great Britain ; and to this requisition he added a^peremptory 
demand of the exclusion of British vessels from all the Prus- 
sian ports. These acts of violence formed the basis of a new 
treaty, which count Haugwitz did not scruple to sign ; and, as 
one of the articles provided for the immediate cession of the 
provinces which were to be exchanged for the electoral domi- 
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nions^ the Frendi took quiet possession of Cleves, of Anspach 
and Bayreuth, of Neuf-chatel and Valengin. The duchy was 
transferred to Napoleon's brother-in-law Murat, who was also 
declared grand duke of Ber^: the Franconian territories were 
given to the king of Bavaria^ and the two Swiss counties to 
marshal Berthier. Frederic now announced himself a -i | 
as the lawful possessor of the electorate, which, he ^ 
said, he had purchased by considerable cessions from that 
prince to whom it ** belonged by right of conquest ;'' but this 
was a false pretence; for, before the Prussian seizure, the 
French had been constrained to abandon the whole, except the 
fortress of Hameln. The injured elector, in a spirited decla* 
ration, reprobated the injustice of the king and his base sub- 
serviencyito those dictates which an independent monarch ought 
to resist ; and declared, that no advantage^ arising from pouti- 
cal arrangements, much less any ofer of an indemnity or equi* 
valent, should ever induce him to ccmsent to the alienation of 
his German dominions. Gustavus was equally animated in 
his condemnation of these proceedmgs $ but his efforts in de- 
fence of Lauenburg were feeble and contemptible. When his 
troops bad been driven into the duchy of Mecklenburg^ he re- 
sented the expulsion as an act of open war, and immediately 
subjected all the Prussian vessels in his ports to an embargo, . 
ordering also a blockade of the harbours of his new enemy^. 

During the war with Austria, Bonaparte had withdrawn his 
troops from tiie kinedom of Naples, in consequence of a treaty 
of neutrality to whicn its sovereign had agreed. A British and 
Russian army, instead of disemb^king on the Venetian coast, 
and co-operating with the archduke Charles, had landed at 
Naples ; and, profiting by the favorable disposition of the court, 
met with a friendly reception^ in defiance of the king^s en- 
gagements with France. The- queen, being an Austrian prin- 
cess, was inclined to favor the cause of the allies ; and, with- 
out fully considering the consequences of her conduct, she was 
ready to indulge her animosity against the enemy of her impe- 
rial relative. But^ on the part of the combined powers, the ex- 
pedition had no definite object, unless they wished to involve 
the feeble Neapolitans m a war which they were incapable of 
conductinf^; with efficiency, and which threatened to revolu- 
tionise their country. The admission of the troops operated 
as a signal for the departure of the French ambassadco*, who 
retired to Bome in disgust Bonaparte received^ with marks 

7 Britiibi Prassiant tnd Swedish De elaratioiis. 
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of indignation, the intelligence of the expedition, and oF the 
consequent military preparations of the court ; and he arro- 
gantly declared, that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign 
At Naples. This was the style in which he usually pronounced 
a sentence of dethronement. 

Befbre the arrival of the French troops, sent for the execu- 
tion of this arbitrary menace, the allied force had re-embarked. 
The Russian envoy vindicated the retreat of his countrymen 
by alleging that they had landed merely with a view of crea- 
ting a diversion in favor of the Austrian army, then contending 
in the north of Italy, and, when this step was no longer neces- 
sary, had restored Naples to a state of neutrality ; hinting that, 
if the kingdom should be invaded, such an outrage would not 
be the mere effect of resentment at the appearance of the con- 
federates within its boundaries, but the consequence of a pre- 
vious determination^ formed by the exorbitancy of ambition. 
While the Russians directed their course to the Ionian islands, 
die British armament sailed to Sicily. The former seemed to 
feel no interest in the fate of Naples ; and the latter, being aid- 
ed only by the natives, had not sufficient strength to secure the 
kingdom. 

Joseph Bonaparte, assisted by the advice of Massena and 
Regnier, made preparations for an expedition to Naples, which 
seemed to present an easy conquest The people were not 
animated with that determined courage which would persevere 
in rescrfute opposition ; they had, indeed, a remaining sense of 
patriotism, and they hated the French, but they were ill-arm- 
ed and undiciplinefJ, and were unsupported by the generality 
of the nobles, who were so cBsaffectc^ to the government, that 
they were ready to submit with abject tameness to the inva- 
ders. The inhuman tyranny of the queen had excited nniver- 
s(d odium ; and the popularity bf a weak prince, who sufered 
such a woman to govern him, could not be expected to remain 
at its former height. Sensible thetefore of the inutiKty of re- 
sistance, the court retired to Palermo with all die portable 
wealth which it could secure. 

Denouncing vengeance against die king and his advisers for 
their violation of the late treaty, and at the same time promis- 
ip^ protection to iStie people, JosejA advanced from Ferentino 
with an army which intimidated the^ Neapolitans. Capua 
iwis quickly surrendered, with Pescara, by a deputation from 
Naples ; and die garrison of this city ana the adjacent forts 
made no defence. Gratifying the popular superstition, Joseph, 
when he attended divine service, piously presented a diamond 
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t^ecklace to St Jantuurius : but he soon repaid himself fix diis 

fift, by a seizure of all.the public property which the fi^itive 
ing betel kft 

An appearatkce of royal authority was yet maintained bv 
Ferdinand's eldest son, who, entering the province from whidk 
he drew his title, sumax>Qed the C&bnans to arms. A|any 
flocked to his standard; but the amount was not adequate 
either to his wishes or his exigencies. Regnier defeated both the 
regular troops and their associates at Campo-Tenesci and vi* 
gorously pursued the fugitives, yet without piiecludiog Ibe 
escape of the prince, who, widi a considerable part of his army, 
passed over to Sicily- St.-Cyr took Tarento and other towns; 
and the whole country was apparently subdued, except the 
strong town of Gaeta. 

When Napoleon was informed of the success of this in vasi«H 
he bestowed the crown of Nf^^s upon lus brotbert wiA a pro* 
viso that he should resign it, if he should at any time become 
emperor cf France. But all the authority of the new king was 
insuflkient Co prevent insurrections in some of die provinces; 
and, in many of the towos^ die animosity of revenge stimulated 
the adherents of the expelled family to acts of outrage and as* 
sas^natjon. These attacks produced retaliation ; and the ut« 
most vigHance of the pdice, though its arrangements were de^ 
cidedly preferable to tiiose of die late government, could not 
efiectually repress these enormities. 

1%e patriots in Calabria and Abruzzo gave great disturbance 
to the partisans of Joseph* They gained the advantage in se« 
vera) conflicts, and were not reduced to subtidissicn while tlie 
persevering defence of Gaeta kept a great force in full employ- 
ment The garrison of this town, neglected by the court of 
Palermo, hope.d for effectual relief on the appearance of a Brit- 
ish squadron in the bay. Sir Sidney Smith found an oppor* 
tunity of communicating with the commandant, the prince of 
Hesse- Philipsthal, and oi introducing supplies for the prcdon* 

Eition of that resistance which he had so ably superintended* 
eaving an officer to assist with the gun- boats in the sprtiei 
of the garrison, the rear-admiral sailed to the bay of Naples, 
with a seeming intention of attacking the capital, in which he 
could discern lUuminations expressive of public festivity : hut, 
as he had not the means of retaining the city^ if he should re<« 
duce it, he was unwilling to expose it to the horrible mischiefs 
of naval hostility. He turned his attention to the island of 
Capri, and, having captured it, returned to Sicily to promote 
ttie views of the queen, who^ finding him tinctured with a chir 
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valrous spirit^ ciive him her whole confidence^ and employed 
him in fanning me flames of occasional insurrection ;— a desul- 
tory species of service for which he was better adapted, than 
for the execution of comprehensive plans and momentous en- 
terprises. 

, With a view of encouragwg the Calabrian friends ot the 
royal family, the queen and sir Sidney requested sir John Stu- 
art, who commanded the British troops on the Sicilian station, 
to undertake an expedition against the enemy. With the small 
force which he could employ, he did not expect to meet widi 
an opportunity of performing any important service ; but, being 
rep^edly urged to make the experiment, he transported his 
army to the continent As few of the natives joined him, he 
woidd probably have re-embarked without delay, if he had not 
received information of the march of Regnier to the vicini^ 
of Maida, wilh 4300 men. Having about 4800 under his com- 
mand, he hastened to meet the French general, whom he- 
hoped to attack before the arrival of an expected reinforcement. 
In this respect he was disappointed ; for the fresh troops reach- 
ed the camp before the battle commenced, so as to swell . the 
amount of tne hostile force to 7000 men. Regnier had uJcen a 
position of such natural strength, that the difficulty o£ access 
would have precluded an effectual impression : but, trusting to 
the superiority of his number, to the valor of his infantry, and 
to the operations c^ his cavalry (of which species of force he 
did not observe the least appearance in the British army), he 
quitted his defensible station, crossed the Amato, and disposed 
J 1 ^ his troops on a spacious plain. Soon were the frcmts 
" ^ engaged ; and, after a short firing, tiie right of the Brit- 
ish line charged with the bayonet. The French seemed ready 
to retaliate this attack in the same mode : but they suddenly- 
recoiled, and sought in flight that safety which all could not 
obtab. Many were slain ; and the extreme left was totally 
routed* The rest of that division, being vigorously assaulted* 
followed the example of retreat. A more spirited resistance 
was made -by the right ; and the cavalry, having tried the effect 
of several impetuous charges^ attempted to turn the left ; but a 
regiment, which had rapidly marched from the coast, seasona- 
bly took part in the action^ and, flanking the equestrian assail- 
ants^ compelled them to retire from the field. The infantry of 
the right tiien fled ; and the victory was secured. Above 700 
lost their lives; and prisoners, including the wounded, amount- 
ed to 1000; and many of the fugitives were afterward brought 
to the camp by the Calabrians. Only 327, according to ttie 
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official calculation, were killed or wounded ih the victorious 
army*. 

This victoiy tended to demonstrate the fallacy of the fre- 
quent declarations of the French, who, while they acknowlend 
the naval eminence and maritime superiority of Gr^at-Britam^ 
scornfully undervalued the merit of our soldiers. It appeared, 
from the conduct of the troops on the plain of Maida, that they 
were able, upon equal terms in point of position, and with the 
double disadvantage of a considerable inferiority of number 
and a want of cavalry, not merely to repel but totally to defeat 
their opponents. The prevailing opinion of French invincibi- 
lity was shown to be the offspring of vanity on die part of the 
enemy, and of delusion and credulity among other nations. 

Encouraged by this success, the Calabrians rose in numer- 
ous bodies, and harassed the French with incessant activity. 
The vindictive foe, considering these hostilities as acts of re- 
bellion, murdered many of the natives, and burned some vil- 
lages : but, by the efforts of the English and their associates, 
the troops of Joseph, reduced to a small number, were driven 
from the province. Having thus infused spirit into the Near 
politans, sir John Stuart returned to Sicily. 

When the reduction of Gaeta, which was surrendered after 
a siege of five months by colonel Hotz^ who succeeded the 
wouiuled prince of Hesse, had furnished L6,000 men for other 
services, Massena undertood an expedition into Calabria. The 
opposition which retarded his prc^ess so inflamed his anger 
and ferocity, that he surpassed R^ier in acts of outrage and 
cruelty, pretending that he was merely executing justice apon 
rebels and brigands. In the mean tiine, sir Sidney Smith 
hovered upon the coast> landing troops and supplies where 
they seemM to be most urgently required, stormmg forts and 

8 London GazoUe. 

f 9 Among the naval exploit! of t^e year, the following Incident! are the moat worthy of 
notiee. Viee-Mdmiral I^ickworth, near the town of St. Domingo, engaged fire French 
lhi|i8 of the Une^eaptored three of the namber* and drove the other* on shore, where they 
were eompletely wrecked. Aa he had aeten sail of the line under his command, the Tio« 
tory was less honorable tlian if it had been obtained by an inferior force : but (in the words 
of the commander). It was " effected in as sboK a period as oor naval annaU can produce;'* 
and, m the vecsels which were taken, 74(>men were kiUedor wounded, while not more than 
SS8 suffered m the Briti!h aqundroo.— Three !hips of the line, under air Samuel Hood, 
afterward encountered five tofe frifate!, and, with veiy onall loai, captured four, in which, 
from their crowded sute, a dreadfiil havock waa made.— A squadron under ViNanmex, 
after havhig long eluded the vigilance of the Bnglish, sought safety in dispersion : but three 
of the vussebibekig driveu toward the Americafreoast, were de«royed by their pursuen. 

Vol- VI. P Cnno]e 
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watch-towers, and obstructing in various modes the success of 
the French, 

General Fox, who was promoted to the chief commandf 
disgusted the Sicilian court by refusing to act upon the con* 
tinent. He deemed it useless and wantonly mischievous to 
cherish hostilities which did not promise to be successful; and, 
being confirmed in this opinion by sir John Moore, whom he 
had sent to survey the state of affiaiirs, he rejected every apfdi- 
cation for his active interference, and particularly opposed a 
meditated attempt upon Naples, die possession of which, said 
the minister Acton, if it could not be long retained, would 
gratify the king and queen with an opportunity of punishing 
those traitors who had eagerly transferred their allegiance to the 
usurper. The arbitrary and vindictive princess would have 
employed the Sicilian troops in such an expedition, if she could 
have depended upon their exertions ; but her want of confidence 
in them, and the refusal of British association, constrained her- 
to relinquish the scheme. 

The vigorous efibrts of the French at length prevailed over 
all the courage of the Calabrians, who suffered severely in se- 
veral conflicts: Abruzzo was also restored to tranquillity ; and 
the intrusive king flattered himself with the prospect of perma- 
nent sovereignty. He exercised his autfiority in the seizure of 
church-lands, the supjx'ession of some monastic foundations, 
the revocation of particular grants, the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the emigrant adherents of Ferdinand^ and die abolition 
of all remains of feudality. 

While Napoleon was thus procuring, by influence and by 
arms, an. Italian kingdom for one of his brothers, he also di- 
rected his view to me opposite shore of the Adriatic. The 
territory of Cataro, of which the late treaty with Austria pro- 
mised the cession, was not demanded by the French within 
the time prescribed ; and the emissaries of Russia, hoping to 
profit by this neglect, assured the inhabitants, who were not 
desirous of falling under the Gallic yoke, that they were at 
liberty to make choice of new masters or protectcMrs. Being 
supported by a Russian squadron, and by a lar^body of Moo- 
tenegrinsi the people resolved to oppose Ghisilieri, the Austrian 
commissary, who considered it as his duty to surrender the 
country to the French. When he arrived at the chief town 
for that purpose, he remonstrated agakisf the mutinous spirit 
which prevailed; and the troops were ready to join in an at- 
tempt to quell this licentiousness : but he soon yielded to the 
wish of the insurgents, and axisented to absuidon die town and 
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its dependencies. As his conduct compromised the honour 
of the court of Vienna, he was condemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment. For the disiq)pointment to which the rrench were 
subjected on this occasion, the Ragusan territory seemed to 
offer a compensation ; arid it was therefore seized by general 
Lauriston, who quieted the inhabitants by declaring, that the 
French intended to restore the independence of the state, when- 
ever the Russians should retire from Dalmatia, and from the 
Ionian islands, over which they exercised a controlling sway. 
Ragusa was now exposed to a blockade and a sulraemient 
siege; but it was so well defended by the garrison which Lau- 
riston had introduced, and by the citizens, who detested the 
Montenegrin besiegers, that neither these barbarians, nor then:' 
northern associates, were able to reduce it. It was, however, 
involved in such danger by a furious bombardment, that the ar- 
rival of a reinforcement was necessary for its relief. General 
Molitor advanced with a competent force, stormed- the posi- 
tions of the confedrates, and cfrove them respectively to their' 
mountains and their ships. 

If remote objects attracted the comprehensive eye of the 
French despot, those of nearer concernrcould not be expected 
to escape his attention. The conadtution lately framed for the 
Batavian state seemed^ under'A republican appearance, to be 
sufficiently monarchical to repress the spirit of freedom ; but, 
as the name of a king had the most impKising effect, and as it 
was the wish of Bonaparte to procure princely establishments * 
for allJiis brothers, he resolved to erect' in Holland the stand- 
ard of royalty. He knew that the Dutch were so depressed 
and hesurt l)roken, as to be ready to submit with uncomplain- 
ing patience to any act of oppression, which, in the plenitude 
of his power, he might be disposed to order. Alleging that the 
constitution which he had granted to them did not appear to 
be so perfect as to preclude improvement, and that the dis- 
orders of the state required new modes of cure, he stated^ to 
the leading men in Holland, his wish for the organisation of a 
monarchy in their country. The consent of the most distin- 
guished citizens, he said, would be sufficient for the accom^ 
plishment of this scheme : it was not necessary that it ^ould 
be submitted to popular deliberation. Arrangements were 
made for this change with litde difficulty. If remonstrances 
were offered, they were not urged with manly freedom ; and 
it was agreed, in conferences between Talleyrand aqd sonie - 
Dutch deputies^ that the crown of Holland should be present- 
ed to Louis Bonaparte ; that the independence of the state i^hould 
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be guarantied^^i that all its possessions should be preserved, 
said the liberty of the people maintained. In a ceremonious 
audience, the deputies requested, as the most signal favor that 
could be accorded, the transfer of a king to their country, in 
the person of Louis, who, under the protection of the greatest 
of monarchs, might elevate Holland to its due rank among^ na- 
tions, and restore its fame and prosperity. The grand pen- 
sionary Schimmelpenninck, declaring that his health^Mras unset- 
tled, resigned an appointment which was ^*no longer beneficial 
to his countrymen or to himself;" and the constable of France 
(for the favcx'ed personage retained that office) announced him- 
self as kin^ of Holland, ^^ by the grace of God and the const!- 
Junes ^^^^^* ^^^^ ^^ *^ state.'' Thus the Dutch were re- 
* duced to the most degrading servitude under the pro- 
fessed slave of a despot. 

By the constitutional code which accompanied this usurpa- 
tion, the task of legislation was assigned, in concert with the 
king, to thiny-eight national representatives ; and^ to rabe the 
former number to this amount, the existing deputies were al- 
lowed to nominate two persons for each seat or vacancy, and 
two other candidates were to be proposed by each depart- 
mental assembly : out of thoce four, one was to be selected by 
his majesty. The tenn for whfch tfiey were chosen was ex- 
tended to five years. All laws were to originate from the so- 
verei^ } and his power could not be efiectually checked by 
the will of the deputies. It was ordained that he should en- 
joy, without restricticHi, the complete exercise of the govern- 
ment, and of all the powers requisite for the execution of the 
jaws ; and the representatives formed his council of state, ra- 
ther than a controlling assembly. 

When the ministers had governed for some time in his name, 
amidst general tranquillity, ijouis presented himself to his sub- 
jects, and commenced his reign witli 'plausible promises of 
good government. Being less unprincipled and inhuman than 
some of his brothers, he did not so mucn excite odium by his 
own tyranny I as by his subserviency to the oppressive mandates 
of his imperial patron. He seemed gradually to contract an 
attachment to the people whom he riued, and to be desirous 
of tempering the ri^rs of stem authcx'ity. By this appear- 
ance of lenity, he displeased his brother, who very rarely un- 
bent the bow of tyranny. 

An usurper who thus prospered in his enterprises beyond 

19 Tbr roeaniiig uinexed to thii phnie wai, Uuie its dependent opoo France shouhl be 
fultj aeiured. 
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all reasonable e^tpectation, seemed to think himself destined 
for universal dominion. His courtiers were so over-awed by 
the magnitude of his power, and so humbled by his arrogance, 
that they even compared him with the Deity. When Cham- 
pagnyi addressing the legislative body, spoke in hi^ terms of 
the flourishing state of France, he seemed to attribute it, in 
every point, to the conduct of the emperor, nther than to the 
spirit of the people, and to consider that prince as an an^l 
sent from Heaven to bless mankind. Even amidst the toils 
and dangers of a distant war, his majesty, said the base adula- 
tor, entered into every detail connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of France, and attended to all the interests of his 
people, in the most minute particulars, with die same zeal with 
which he provided for the wants and comforts of his soldiers. 
He saw every thing, he knew every thing, like the great but 
invisible Being who governs the world, and who is only known 
by his power and his benevdence. 

Notwithstanding these pompous boasts, it is well known that 
the government en Napoleon was tyrannical and oppressive. 
He <ud not, like Robespierre, consign multitudes to the guillo- 
tine, under the forms of law : but he deprived the people of 
the just freedom of speech and of action, over-awed and en- 
slaved them by military terror, pillaged them without mercy, 
and sacrificed them bjr myriads to his insatiate ambition. 

An opinion of the lightness of taxation in France under his 
sway, prevailed among the lower ranks in this country : but 
the idea was erroneous. It was not a natural supposition, that 
a tyrant, who disregarded the murmurs of the nation, and who 
had no feeling for human life, would abstain from diat finan- 
cial oppression which, by the medium of a servile legislature, 
he could represent as absolutely necessary for the public ser- 
vice, and which, while he had a formidable army at his dis- 
posal, he could easily and promptly enforce. The taxes, in- 
deed, were burthensome in themselves, and were collected 
with ^reat rigor. An increasing land-tax, and a variety of 
other imposts, diminished the comforts of the people, checked 
the progress of internal improvement, and propagated misery 
to a wide extent. 

But, of all the enormities of Bonaparte's government, the 
military conscription was the^most flagitious. It held the rod 
of terror over the bulk of the male population, from the age 
of twenty to that of twenty-five years, rendering young men 
liable to be <!alled into the pretended service of their country, 
whenever a war was declared by the government to be just 
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and necessary. It was proposed by general Jourdan before 
the erection of the consulate ; and, being then sanctioned by 
the legislature, it became a favorite part of the usurper's sys- 
tem. He occasionally extended its provisions, and carried it 
into effect with merciless rigor. If an only son remained to 
assist and sirpport his parents, he was cruelly compelled to 
join the ranks, and to render himself, in the field, an agent in 
rapine and murder ; and, very frequently, a young husband 
was torn from the arms of his wife, for the same unjustifiable 
purposes. It was determined by lot, whether the conscripts 
should be in the class immediately required, or in the reserve; 
but both classes were occasionally called out ; and even the 
supplies of a future year were sometimes anticipated. Sub- 
stitutes were allowed : but the charges for this exchange of 
service were gradually swelled to a sum which few were able 
to pay without serious inconvenience. It may be supposed 
that many of the new soldiers were tempted to desert : of these 
the majority were substitutes, on whose disappearance the con- 
scripts who had brought them forward were obliged to find 
others or to serve in person. Refractory individuals were either 
forced into the service by menaces of death, or declared un- 
worthy of the military name, and sent in chains to different 
fortresses, to be employed in public works^^ 

The same spirit of military oppression prompted the tyrant 
to attempt a revival of the national guard. It was ordained by 
the senate, that the emperor should be authorised to call out 
all the males from twenty to sixty years of age, for the main« 
tenance of internal tranquillity, and the defence of the coasts 
and frontiers. He did not wish for a patriotic guard that would 
act in the cause of liberty, or sympathise with the general feel- 
ings; his only object was to strengthen and confirm his power 
and auiMority. In the execution of this scheme he found great- 
er difficulties th^n he apprehended. It was hinted to him, that 
it might be unsafe to arm the people in the new departments, 
as they were not fully habituated to the French yoke : yet the 
measure was not relinquished ; and attempts were made in 
some districts, but not with the desired success, to establish a 
mercenary guard, by exacting contributions from the inhabi- 
tants., In many of the departments, companies of reserve had 
been previously formed on a similar basis ; and some of these 
were obliged to take the field in tlie war with the Austrtans. 
Whenever the sovereign undertook a journey, he was attended 

11 Fabei^s Skctebet of the loternal Sute of Fruee^ 
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by a guard of honour m the towns through which he passeo; 
and this became, in several places, a permanent institution 
His whole aim, indeed, was to render France a military na^ 
tion, and to establish on that basis such a system of passive 
obedience, as might enable him to enjoy the undisputed pre- 
tensions and concurrent authority of a general and an emperor. 
But, while his martial «eal was unallayed, he pretended to la- 
ment the prevalence of war, and, with that hypocrisy ^hich 
could deceive none but idiots, frequently expressed a wish for 
a durable peace. 

As Mr. Fox, from the commencement of his opposition to 
the American war, had been the constant advocate of peace, 
It was concluded that he would distinguish his administration 
by anxious efforts for procuring the return of that blessing. 
The overture, however, came from France. Aj^tranger, having 
procured admission into the minister's closet, offered his agen- 
cy for the assassination of Napoleon. It is supposed that he 
was an emissary of the French court, employed to sound the 
inclinations of the British cabinet on the subject of peace ; but 
Mr. Fox, treating him as a vile assassin, sent him out of the 
kingdom in disgrace, and communicated the circumstance to 
Tallejrrand ; who, in his master's name, thanked him for the 
disclosure, and, in a subsequent letter, stated the emperor's 
wish for a pacification. Readily adopting the hint, Mr. Fox 
replied, that his majesty was also desirous of a reconciliation, 
and that the proper basis of a negotiation would be a recipro- 
cal recognition of the necessity or expediency of concluding 
such a peace as would be honourable for both nations and for 
their respective allies, and might at the same time tend to se- 
cure the future tranquillity of Europe. Talleyrand, not object- 
ing to the basis, proposed that plenipotentiaries should be sent 
to Lisle ; but, when it was required that the Russian potentate 
should be admitted as a party in the negotiation, he protested 
against this interference, which, he said, was unnecessary, be- 
cause that prince had no concern in the existing war, and in- 
jurious, inasmuch as it would derogate from that equality 
with which the discussions ought to be prosecuted. Mr. Fox 
could not concur in these sentiments; but he admitted, that 
his majesty would be content, if he could " only act so as not 
to incur the reproach of a breach of faith toward an ally who 
deserved his entire confidence." 

It was evidently the wish of the ruler of France to excite 
jealousy and create a division between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, as a cordial union between those great powers presented 
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t formidable obstacle to his ambitious projects. In some con- 
ferences with lord Yarmouth, who, without being empowered 
to treat, was regarded as a confidential agent, Talleyrand ea- 
gerly opposed the inclusion of Russia In the treaty as a princi- 
pal, while he btimated the willingness of his imperial master 
to recede from various points upon which he had lately been 
disposed to insist, and gave hopes ef an admission of the basis 
of present possession, as applicable to his majesty's conquests. 
The agent was now invested with regular negotiatory powers ; 
but, in the process of discussion, he was convinced of the 
difficulty of fizmg the evasive spirit of the French minister, or 
preventing an aiUul change ot ground and position. Sicily 
was a particular object of contention. At one time, Bonaparte 
seemed willing to leave that island to its legitimate possessor : 
but he afterward declared it to be a necessary appendage to 
his brother's kingdom of Naples ; condescending, however, 
to offer the Hans-towns, Albania, and other territories which 
he had no right to seize or transfer, as a compensation to Fer- 
dinand. 

In the mean time, he made proposals of a separate peace to 
Russia ; and general Clarke had frequent conferences for that 
purpose with M. d'Oubril^ who Avas determined (as lord Yar- 
mouth suspected) to ** make a peace, good or ixid, with or 
without Great Britain ;'' and the result was a treaty too favour- 
able to the French, who were allowed to possess the Bocca di 
Cataro and many other districts in Dalmatia, and to encroach 
on the independence of the Ionian islands, and were not de- 
barred from the seizure of Sicily. Alexander, alleeing that 
this agreement was contrary to the instructions which he had 
given, refused to ratify it : but, before it was disavowed, Na- 
Ix>leon, elate with the supposed adjustment of all disputes be- 
tween France and Russia, insulted the British court by artifice 
and evasion, and, far from relinquishing the military intimida- 
J 1 12 ^*on of Germany, subverted flie constitution of the 

y empire by forming Ae confederacy of the Rhine. 

This profligate attack upon the rights and interests of the 
Germanic body excited the indignaticm of Europe. For the 
ruin of a constitution which was cemented by a course of ages, 
and regarded with habitual reverence, it was only necessary 
for this powerful usurper to give instructions to his agents, and 
issue his mandates to the kings of Bavaria and Wirtemburg, 
the elector of Baden, the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
other prmces, who meanly ccmsented to detach their states 
from tne Germanic bodyy to renounce the laws of the empire. 
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GLTidy stfter new aiid arbitsary dispositions of territory, to ally 
themselTes, fedeiutively and Individually, with the emperor of 
France. The two kings were respectively bound to furnish 
30,000 and 13,000 men, and the odfier confederates a smaller 
force, for any war in which the dictator nnght be disposed to 
enrage. 

Before this treaty was signed, Talleyrand declared that the 
intended changes in Germany would be given up, if peace 
should be concluded with Great EMtain ; and Bonaparte seem- 
ed still to be so deskt)us of treating, that general Clarke was 
particularly autiKMrised to confer with lord Yarmouth, with 
ivhom the earl of Lauderdale was associated as a plenipoten* 
tiary. As these negotiators found that the principle of uti 
possidetis (in every pdnt except the case of Hanover), whieh 
had been seemingly settied as the foundation of a treaty, was 
disclaimed by tiie general,— *and as die increasing demands of 
France were liig^ly unreasonable and offensive,-^a resolution 
of retiriRg from the scene of insult was adopted : but the de- 
sired passpc^s were witiihdden, and Clarke and Champagny 
expressed a msh for a renewal of the conferences. The earl 
of Laudei^ale continued to trsat after the recal of his associ- 
ate; and, when the disavowaFof M. d'Oubril's convention was 
known at Paris, he was flattered with die hope of obtaining 
mere favourable terms. That tempoisaT separation of treaty, 
to which the king had agreed when he supposed that his 
northern ally had concluded peace, now gave way to a closer 
ness of concert; and the earl negotiated for both princes, on 
the supposition tfiat Alexander would not reject the terms 
witich might be procured for him by a friendly cdurc, well ac- 
quainted with his views and interest. Champagny now de- 
clared it to be the emperor^s will, that Great Britain should re- 
tain Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, the Frencli settiements in 
India, and Tobago; tiiat Hanover should be restored to the 
elector; that Corfu should be ceded to Russia; and that, in re- 
turn for the surrender of Sicily to the nei^ king of Naples, the 
Bdearic islands should be yielded to Ferdinand. These pro- 
posals, even if the sincerity and go«^ faith of the French court 
had been undoubted, woidd not nave been deemed satis&cto« 
ry, as no securiif was promis^ to Portugal^ no compensa^on 
offered to Ihff king of Sard*viia» no sufficient indemnity granted 
to the kipg of SicBy, anrf no prospect afforded of the iSsconti- 
iiuanc«^ of usiffpatory injustice in Holland, Switz^and, Ger- 
many, and Italy. His Britannic majesty therefore ordered his 
representative to return to England, and, in a spirited decla- 
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ration, slated die necessity of opposing^ by vigorous hostilities, 
the injurious pretensions and despotic views of die enemy". 

During the negotiation, that minister who was most desi- 
rous of its success^ felt the ominous approaches of severe in- 
disposition. He could not be insensible of the decline of his 
strengdi and the prevalence of moifoid symptoms; but he mis- 
took the nature of his disorder, and, deeming it scorbutic ra* 
ther than hvdropic, rashly ventured to prescribe for himself. 
B> the advice of his friends, he at length condescended to ac- 
cept medical aid : it proved wholly inefficacious; and he died 
A 1 o i" his fifty-eighth year. A want of the vigour of 
Aug, m. Yiealih precluded that fulness of gratification which 
he would otfierwise have derived from the enjoyment of poli- 
tical power; and probably, if he had lived, he would not long 
have retained it 

The acknowledged talents and comprehensive mind of 
Charles James Fox, raised him far above the ordinanr class of 
men. At an early age he displayed strong sense and a sound 
understanding. He imbibed instruction with readiness and 
facility: he was fond of rational inquiry, and observant of the 
characters of men and the nature of things. His propensity to 
licentious pleasure, his habitual dissipation, did not preclude 
his attention to the improvement of his mind. His eloquence 
was bold, impassioned, and vehement; sometimes declamato- 
ry, occasionally argumentative: and^ witfiout the elegant cor- 
rectr\ess of Pitt, the luxuriant imagery of Burke, or the wit and 
pleasantry of Sheridan, it was generally interesting and impres- 
sive. To freedom of thought and of action, his politics were 
eminently favourable ; and he was one of tiie few statesmen 
who have been friends of peace. His private and social cha- 
racter commanded the warm attachment of his fi^iends; his 
manners were unaffected, and free from supercilious pride: 
he had a j^ea^g frankness and a lib^al amenity of disposi- 
tion. 

It usuaU]^ happet^ that political orators^ who are alternately 
in oppposition and iit power, forget, m one of diese predica- 
mentS| what they have s^d in the other; and such instances 
of apostacy and want of pq^ciple are so common, as not t^ 
excite surprise. Mr. Fox wan guilty of tlus deviation froni 
strict honour and propriety. In his eagerness for ministerial 
nre-eihinencet he aid not scruple to cosuesce vri& one whom 
ne had Itudly and repeatedly declared to be the most incom- 
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petent and peroicbus ci all ministers; and, when he had gam« 
ed the object of his vrish) he suffered the air of the court to 
relax the vigour of his patriotism. With regard to the tax: 
upon income and property, his conduct was particularly objec- 
tionable. His great rival intended to raise that impost by 
f^ackuions to its former unjustifiable and oppressive extent: 
out the new minister boldly overleaped the intervening space, 
and, without reflecting on his reiterated declarations of the pre* 
datory injustice of the former cabinet, at once demanded a 
tenth part, in addition to the numerous exactions which had 
long been very severely felt by the middle class of the com- 
munity, and were yet endured with exemplary patience. 

Mr. Grey'^ succeeded his friend as secretary of state; Mn 
Thomas Grenville became first lord of the admiralty; and Mr« 
Tiemey was placed at the head of the board of control for the 
affiurs <^ Incua. As earl Fitzwilliam, without resignine his 
seat in the cabinet, was disposed to relinquish hb ottcial sta- 
tion, lord Sidmoudi was appointed president of the council ; 
and lord Holland, nephew of the deceased statesman, was 
gratified with the custody of the privy seal. It was insinuated 
by the qiponents of the ministry, that lord Grenville repented 
of his connexion with the friends of Mr. Fox, and was willing 
to recal the chief partisans of Mr. Pitt into the cabinet: but 
this rumour was unsupported, as the harmony of the coalition 
appeared to be undisturbed. After these arran|;ements, the 
ministers, as if they apprehended a decline of their popularity, 
advbed his majesty to dissolve the parlbment, in the q ^5 
hope of increasing their preponderance in the house 
of commons, while ifaey had the means of powerfully influ- 
encing the elections. 

After Ihe death of Mr. Fox, the principles upon which he 
negotiated were still followed : yet Talleyrand insinuated, that 
the change in the cabinet had contributed to the fru^ation of 
the hopes of die friends of peace. Before the conferences were 
dosed, the ministers, having reason to believe that the Prus- 
sian monarch would soon rush into a war, seiit lord Morpeth 
to assure him of die king's wish for a reconciliation, and to 
promise speedy support. 

When Frederic William discovered, that die restoration of 
Hanover to its legitimate sovereign formed a part of the pro- 
posed treaty between France and Great Britam, he folt ereat 
indignadon at the treachery of his {defended firiend, by whom 

13 Styled lord Howiek on tb^ elentkm of hU flitlitr to in earldom. 
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he had been encouraged to an unjiistifiaUe act of ambitioos 
rapacity : but, as he roust have previously knoivn Ae uaprin- 
cipled character of the tyrant to whom he so imprudently re- 
signed his freedom c^ will, he had great reason to bfamie hitn- 
self for his base subsen'iency. He keeidy resented the Indi- 
rect endeavours of Napoleon to prevent the formation of such 
a confederacy m die north of Germany, as might eomterba- 
lance the association of the Rhine ; and he suspeicted, not widi- 
out reason, diat the dictator, in his secret negotiations witfi 
Alexander, had prG|)osed various arrangements onfriendly to 
the interest of Prassia. The seizuare of three abbeys and dieir 
dependencies by Murat, and the annexion of Wesel to the 
French empire,* were sources of disgust and topics of com* 
plaint : the continual encroachments on the liberies of Crer- 
many were viewed with anxiety and alarm ; and even the less 
public concern of Pahn^^ and Schoderar, w1k> were shot by the 
military ruffians of France for having circulated a supposed, 
libel against the despot, had a considerable eSrct in rousing the 
indignation of Frederic and his subjects. Thus inSamed, and 
forcibly stimulated by the persuasions of his queen, who was 
distinguished by beauty, spirit, and talent, and by the sugges- 
tions of the baron von Hardenberg, he made preparations for 
vigomus hostility; and no war was ever more appaiendy po- 
pinu' than that which he dien meditated. But coimt Haug- 
witz, who was geneially despised, was still suffered to act as 
the chief minister; and, aldiough he did not wholly neglect 
the organisation of the means of hostility, he seemed mca^d^le 
of giving an effective impulse to the general zeal. 

While he was yet deliberating^, the king ought to have been 
aware, that, without powerful assistance, he had not a prospect 
of success in a contest with France : but he did not sufficiently 
attend to this ver^ important consideraticm. General Knobels^ 
dorff, who was sent to supersede the marquis Lucdiesini, when 
the zeal of the latter in support of the Prussian interest had 
rendered him an object of suspicion at Paris, declared, in re* 
ply to a demand from Talleyrand of the reasons of military 
equipment and (X'ganisatjon, that his sovereign acted in this 
respect without the least concert, and that the intelligence of 
his arming must have reached Paris before it could be known 
to the courts whidi were supposed to have influenced him. As 
both envoys had remonstrated against the advance of troops 
to the Rhme, the French ihinister promised, that they should 
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be ordered to retiiro, when the army already stationed in Ger« 
many should be no lon^r menaced ; and he expressed his 
xnaster's wish, that this singular misunderstanding, which had 
arisen^ ki the king's opinion^ from sinister intrigues and false 
reports, might soon be cleared up. A letter, pr^essing friend- 
ship, had b^ previously addressed by Napoleon to Frederic ; 
but die eofitrast which soon after appeared, in the form of an 
acrknonioua libeP', was more indicative of his real sentiments 
and views. 

During these reciprocations of policy, the king infiormed 
Alexafider of the state of his a&irs, and of the daneer to which 
be Iras exposed; and he at length issued his manifesto, which 
was a long and elaborate composition. It exhibited ^q ^ g 
view of die amUtious manceuvres and aggressive con- ^ * 
duct of Napoleon, who, when it was in his power, after die 
treaty of Amiens, to maintain and consolidate the general peace 
ct £urcq)e, and to provide efibctually for die particular pros- 
perity sml happiness dP France, did not dbphy either the mo* 
deration of a wise and just ruler, or the magnanimity of a liberal 
prince, but commenced, a^inst other nations, a course of vio- 
lence and outrage. Admiring the talents of diat formnate ge- 
neral and able statesman, and remembering the occasional tes- 
timonies of regard with which Prussia had been hotiored by 
the French government, the king (said the writer of this decla* 
ration) long abstained from that resolute interference which a 
desire of preserving the balance of power seemed to prescribe, 
and rejected all applications for a discontinuance of neutrality* 
He wished for peace, and made great sacrifices to secure it to 
bis subjects. Other courts were less patient, and were there- 
fore involved in a new war, while, by his constrained conduct 
respecting Hanover, he seemed to act an mifriendty part toward 
the allies, however disposed he was to remain in a state of neu- 
trality. Convinced of the inutility of forbearance, he at length 
took arms, that he might mediate a peace with efficiency ; but 
his persuasions and expostulations could not procure a desira- 
ble treaty. Against die confederation of the Rhine he loudly 
exclaimed, as an unprecedented act of despotism ; and other 
acts of encroachment and usurpation he justly and strongly 
condemned. At length, a circle^ which gradually became 
more narrow, was drawn around him by his artful enemy, who 
seemed to deny him even the natural right of moving within 
it. A continuance of injury and insult could not eternally be 

15 In the Pobliciste of September 1(5. 
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endured ; yet his majesty did not assume a mttitary attitude, 
before he was convinced of Napoleon's intention of overwhelm- 
ing him with war, or of reducing him to a state of abject vas- 
salage. Being again requested to desist from his preparations^ 
he reouired that me French troms should retire without delay 
from Germany ; that the confederacv formed in if s northern 
division might not be obstructed; and that a negotiatioo should 
commence with the restitution of particular territories, seized 
after the treaty of Vienna. He fixed a term for the decision of 
the grand question, whether peace should continue, or a war 
^ould be risqued ; and, as the term elapsed before an answer 
was received, nis preparations were prosecuted with redoubled 
spirit. Napoleon's reply was ^ven at the point of the bayo- 
net. By desisting from his offensive and dangerous encroach- 
ments, and acting like a prince who united good sense with in- 
tegrity, he might have secured peace with all the princes and 
states of Europe ; but he was happy only when he could find 
employment for the brigands whom he cedled his companions 
inarms. 



LETTER VII. 



History of the new War upon the Continent* 

1806 THE awakened zeal ofthe Prussian monarch 

^* * * out-ran his prudence and discretion. He trusted 
to the greatness of his militai^ force, and to the seeming eager- 
ness ofthe soldiers for a collisicm with the French : but he did 
not sufficiently reflect on the gigantic power of the prince wha 
wished to enslave him, or on the superiori^ of the modem 
tnanoetwres to the tactics of the old school. He did not wait 
for the establishment of a re^lar ccmcert with the Russian em- 
peror, nor did he adjust with any other powerful prince the 
means of combined hostility. 

Before the Prussian declaration appeared, die disturber of 
Europe had crossed the Rhine with his usual alacrity ; and 
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from Bambere be despatched a letter to the senate, affecting t6 
lament the folly and rashness of a well-meanin? and upright 
prince, who had been impelled to war by mischievous coun- 
sds, and declaring, without regard to truth, that the approach- 
ing hostilities were not provoked by any aggressive acts or ar- 
bitrary pretensions of the French. From the same station he 
issued the first bulletin of the new war, in which severe re- 
flexions were thrown out against Prussia. That power, it was 
«aid, had acted injuriously toward France, Russia, and Austria; 
— b the first instance, by endeavouring to derive advantage 
from the disorders occasioned by the revolution ; secondly, by 
neglectin? the execution of the treaty of Potsdam, and super- 
seding it by that of Vienna ; and, in the third respect, by con- 
stantly evading the performance of express stipulations. Self- 
interest, ratiier than equi^ or honor, influenced the conduct of 
the Prussian cabinet 

The army of Napoleon moved forward in three divisions to 
the Saal, with an intention of engaging the Prussians, and their 
Saxon associates, before they could receive any succour from 
the north. The king had made choice of the duke of Bruns- 
wick for the chief commander of his troops ;— an appointment 
which could not be considered as prudent or judicious, because 
the duke had never possessed those splendid talents or that 
consummate skill which the crisis required, and was at that 
time infirm in body and weak in mind. From Muhlhausen cm 
the r^t, to Hoff on the left, the line in a military sense exten- 
ded, but not without considerable interventions of unoccupied 
territory. The head-quarters were at Erfort ; and Meinungen 
was the station of the van-guard. So inconsiderately had the 
general advanced, that he afforded to the acute and observant 
enemy an opportunity of turning his left, seizing his maga- 
zines, and obstructing his communications with Berlin and 
Dresden. 

It was concluded by the French leader, from the forward 
movements of his adversaries, that they intended to advance 
toward the Rhine, witli a view of checking his^jH'ogress by an 
early display of vigor : but, if their commander had entertain- 
ed such an idea, he would not have so long remained quiet, 
while the French were advancing. The duke seems to have 
trusted to the strength of his central positbn, which, bethought, 
the enemy would not be able to force ; or it may, perhaps, 
more justly be said, that he did not trust to any thing, being so 
confounded at the difficulties and dangers of his situation, as 
to be incapable ol forming a regular plan of operations. All 
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the schemes which were proposed to him were rejected ; and 
he remained in a state of indecision, ignorant oF ^ enemy^s 
movements and positions. In a council of war^ at which the 
king was present with count Haugwitz, no plan was adjusted ; 
and; while all the officers were in doubt and suspense, the mar- 
quis Lucchesini quieted their alarms, by deckunng it to be his' 
decided opinion, that Bonaparte would not act offiHishrdy in 
this campaign. The duke was pleased with a suggestion 
which relieved him from the torture of anxiety ; but, as mtelli- 
gence of an attack upon Hoff soon arrived, his apprehen«ons 
recurred witfi aggravated force* He was not so deserted by 
his former courage, as to be afraid to face the enemy : but he 
seemed to dread the consequences of a general engagement. 

When Soult, itdlowed by Ney, menaced the Prussians at 
Hoff, general Tauenzein retreated to Schleitz, leaving a quan- 
tity of stores which he could ill spare. He was continuing 
his retrograde march when he was fiercely attacked. H« or- 
dered his troops to re-ttace their steps to tfie town ; but^ being 
severely harassed on their approach to the suburbs, {hey re- 
sumed their retreat with accelerated movements, 

Louis^ the king's cousin, conducted the van-guard of Ae 
left wing, under the prince of Hohenlohe, who had ordered him 
not to move before the arrival of general Blucher at Hochdorff; 
and he was then expected to take a position at Auma : but his 
zeal rose above control, and prompted him to a premature and 
rash attack. With about 6()00 men, he advanced in quest of 
the enemy, whom he found in great force, ^ccupymg some 
woody hills. If he had stationed himself nesff the fortress of 
Schwartzburg, he might have checked the progress of the 
French, or have secured a retreat to Rudolstadt ; but he en- 
countered them near Saalfeld in such a po^lMn as enabled Ihem 
to out-flank him. His men fought with courage^ but could 
not effectually resist the numerical superiority of their foes. 
While they were retreating with precipitation to avoid ruin, the 
deserted prince, who was coolly marching^ from the field, was 
overtaken by a horseman ; and, alter a furious combat, he fell 
by the stroke of a sabre. If he had surrendered, he mi^ht 
have saved his life ; but he disdauied the thought of yieldmg 
to captivity*. 

This defeat greatljr^dispirited the whole army. The head- 
quarters were removed to Weimar ; and a new line was form- 
ed. Jena, being now evacuated, was quickly seized by the 
French, who also took possession of Naumburg, and deprived 

X Cnnory Viev of Praatia, from the death of Frederic U. to the Peaee of Tiliit. 
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the retiring troops of the^ magazines. Domberg, the highest 
ground atout Jena^ might have been secured, if the duke had 
sent a reinforcement to the prince of Hohenlohe ; but this ad* 
vice was neglected* As the enemy continued to advance, die 
general retired from Weimar, and approached Auerstadt 

About 110,000 men composed the Prussian and Saxon ar- 
mies^ while Bonaparte's force nearly amounted to 150,000. 
The troops of Fr^eric were ill supplied with ammunition, and 
liad for some time been distressed by a scarcity of sustenance ; 
aad they did not evince that alacrity which might have been 
expected from the general eagerness of their nation for a war 
ivith France. Thev had not mat confidence in their comman- 
der, which would have allayed their de[Mression ; and an unu- 
sual disorder and want of concert seemed to prevail among the 
different divisions. 

So hazardous was the situation into which the Prussians had 
been brought by the injudicious conduct of their general^ that 
an engjagement was apparently advisable, in the hope of avoid- 
ing nim : yet the duke did not wish to accelerate me dreadful 
collision ; nor did he expect so speedy an attack as that which 
he was c(Hnpelled to resist The French commenced q , - 
the action, during a thick fog, with an assault upon 
Tauenzien's division, which they drove from its position near 
Jena« The prince of Hohenlohe thought that the firing which 
he heard was a mere feint; and, when he was convinced of his 
error, he declared that he would not suffer his troops to engage 
before the dispersion of the fog, as their ranks might be sud» 
denly turned. When the enemy rushed from the hills, how- 
ever, he gave the example of spirited resistance, and for some 
time stemmed the torrent. The Saxons under his command, 
though they complained of being ill-treated by their associates, 
displayed all the rivaby of courage ; but all parts of his divi- 
sion were at length defeated with great slaugnten. 

The centre of each army contended near Auerstadt. An 
attempt to gain an elevated position near that town was antici- 
pated by the French, who were far more alert and vigilant 
than their opponents. The duke and general Schmettau were 
wounded in me first attack, and borne from the field : and no 
officer then assumed the chief command. Frederic, who was not 
immediately informed of die fate of his general, continued to 
lead the nearest troops iqto action, and endeavoured to animate 
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them by his e^cample : but their eflforts did not fully answer his 
expectations. Eager to vMke ia powetful impressioii updn 
them, Napoleon oraered his left wing to join k\ tfie asstalt, as 
the Prussian right had not yet taken a share in tiie conffiet ; 
and, when the harassed t!xx)p5 began to exhibit syttiptoms of 
disorder, he sent forwiurd his reserve to Secure die victdry. If 
Ruchel had then appeared with the right, be mi^it have pre- 
vented the defeat mim being so disastrous as it jxoved : but, 
when he arrived, die fortune of the day was so far decided 
against the Prussians, that his division^ after a short resistance, 
found its only hope of safety in retreat. For a riiort time, the troops 
retired Wid)out confusion. The approach of the cavalry, how- 
ever, extin^ished all remains of oider $ and the nMst p-ec^- 
tate dispersion of the vanqttiahed artny ensued. About 30,000 
were killed or wounded in the battle and the pursuit ; and the 
prisoners formed at least an equal number. The tVench who 
suffered are estimated at 4100 by the partial fabricator of the 
triumphant bulletin : but a duplication of that amount mij per 
haps be more consistent wiA truth. 

An mimediate effect of this great vietdry was the separatioo 
<^ the Saxons from die Prussian interest. All the captm siA* 
jects of the elector were dismissed, under h promise tjf «dlact- 
mg ^inst the French ; Mid assurances were given tf Ac 
friendly intentions <^ die victorious empelror, who wished to 
secure Saxony from the Prussian yoke. 

The prince of ti(4ienldhe had retreated to a cohaftierabk 
distance ftom the plain of Jena, and had been obliged to sus- 
tain another conflict in hi^ march, before he had the least 
knowle^ or suspicion of the king's defeat ; and, wheft he re- 
ceived Uie melancholy intelligence, he was stffl in anitiodis sus- 
pense respecting the fete of bis imfortunate master. At Son- 
dershausen^ however, he was gladdcined with the app*artli«,^ 
the fugitive prince, by whom he wais promoted to ll*« A**^ 
command of that fbrce whichyet remiained to tetriefve ftt h^ 
nor of the Prussian tiame. The king's fortitude ^^msWH^ 
weakened by dejection, aS to sufier him to court by abject 
mission the indulgence of a huu^htyconqueror* He dwla^' 
that he would continue the war wMttt^r ; afi^^ hi^vfmr cr^ 
dered the general to provide 
he hasten^ to the Oder, to mi 
and Stettin. . He had received! 
my, written before tlie battle* 
the only step that could secure 
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was answer^ daring ti|^ retreatt with a dis^inful dignity, 
wineh produced an arrogant reply^ 

Success flowed upon the French with a nipid tic)e, Eribrt 
was invested and r^uced by Murat ; and the captors found in 
th^ place a considera^ble garrison, and a greiitnumb^r of wQund- 
ed, beside a large addition to the artillery which had been ta- 
IceQ in iht engagement Among the prisoners were the prince 
of Qrai^ and fieldi^marshal MoUendocff. Soqlt, who was 
pmsuing nearly in the same direction, hoprd to increase the 
number of captives at Grenssen, where he descried a Prussian 
column^ which :had been fiMtned by the i;ie-assembling of the 
fugitives. Unable to procure by menaces the desired surren- 
der, he gave directions for an attack, and chased the diminish- 
ed and disordexwd division to the walls of Magdeburg. Ber- 
nadotte was sdll more succeasfliL A body of reserve hs^d 
aiTtved at Halle from the Oder, under the conduct of prince 
£ugone of Wirtemberg ; and a batde ensued, in whidi ^e 
French captnred about 4000 men. 

When tiie prince of Hohenlohe reached Magdeburg, he 
augmented the garrison, and mve instructions for defence : but 
he poqld not rouse general Rleist, the intimidated and des* 
ponding governor, to that fervor ef patriotic zeal which the 
crisis required. Finding that the army which he had collect* 
ed could not be sufficiently provided with subsistence in that 
part of the country, he anxiously sought a more convenient 
spot, where inmition mig^ yield to a renovation of physical 
strength. At Zehdenic^ he was haranguing his discouraged 
troops, when hq rectiyed information of the defeat of a strong 
body, whieh had been overtaken and driven to Prentzlau, and 
of die accelerated movements of the divisions of Lasnes and 
Davoust Continuin|^ his progress toward Stetdn, he stopped 
at Prentzlau, where his troops were quickly surrounded by the 
enemy. In an interview with Murat, he endeavoured to pro* 
care honomble terms : but he could only obtain permission for 
the guards to return to Potsdam, under a promise of not serv- 
ing wiAout exchange, while transportation to France was to 
be the fate of the rest of his force. About 9000 q . ^ 
men oapitulated on diis occasion, resigning their 
arms in sullen silence^ 

The weakness of Berlin rendered it an easy prey to the ene- 

S AcMHiDg tQtiM tentk buIleSo, Oie kwg requeued aa armiatioe for vx veelui bat 
he vM QDwiUii^ to porehaie ttie favor hj degnidwg conoesaioni. 

4 OqiiQr7 Vievof Pxnirit. 
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my. It was left by the garrison to the chance oi war, and was 
preserved from anarchy by the superintending care of the 
prince of Hatzfeld, and the vigilance of an armed association. 
Davoust and his troops were received without opposition ; 
and die invading chief entered with all the pomp of a conque- 
ror« and behaved with all the arrogance of a tyrant. He ba- 
nislied the prince from the city, ana was with difficult induced 
to sf^re his life. The charge adduced against him was, that 
he bad informed the* Prussian general of the late movements 
of the French. Vengeance was denounced against those states- 
men and officers w1k> had recommended hostilities; and yet, if 
Napoleon did not, by secret artifice, promote the very war 
which he ostensibly reprobated, his fondness for military glo- 
ry, it might be supposed, would have prompted him to treat, 
with lenity and inaulgence, these who had furnished him with 
an occasion of splendid triumph. But he prete^ided to be 
a friend to peace ; and, in that assumed character, he condenm- 
ed the conduct of the duke of Brunswick, not only for having 
formerly led an armv ihto France, but for his recent encour- 
agement of war in me Prussian cabinet That unfortunate 
commander was obliged, on the approach of the French, to 
leave his dominions i and, retiring to the vicinity of Altona, he 
died of his wound. His brutal foe would not even pemut his 
lifeless frame to be deposited among the mouldering remains 
of his ancestors ! 

The people of Berlin treated their temporary sovereign, and 
his intruding troops^ widi the meanness of servility, and seem- 
ed to vie with each other in marks of respect and attention. 
He was so pleased at their subserviency, that he resolved to 
raise a regiment among them ; and they were encouraged to 
enlist by a proclamation resembling thoto addresses by which 
the recruiting officers in Great Britain allure die people into a 
hazardous service. 

After the capitulation at Prentzlau, the chief army, to the 
westward of the Oder^ was that which Blucher^ a brave and 
skilful officer, commanded. It did not exceed the amount of 
11,000; and the men were greatly weakened by hunger and 
fatigue. The division of Murat (far superior in number) being 
before him, and that of Bemadotte on his flanks and rear, he 
could not be insensible of his danger, and therefore eageily 
endeavoured to effect a iunction with the duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
who had crossed the Elbe with the van^ which^ becoming sub- 
sequently the rear-guard, had nd participation in the battle of 
Auerstadt He fomid the duke with above 9000 men at Dum- 
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beck ; but he derived little benefit firom the remforcement, as 
a fresh division of the enemy, under Soult, threatened him 
\trith an attack. His troops suffered severely in partial en- 
gagements; and, when he had reached Lubeck, where he 
hoped to procure refi'eshment and repose for his men, Bema« 
dotte commenced an assault Having forced one of ]die 
gates, the enemy rushed mto the city; and a very saneuinaiy 
contest arose in the streets. The public buildings and many 
private houses were occupied by the Prussians^ who fired in- 
cessantly upon the French : but the latter at length over- 
whelmed their adversaries. Great was the loss sustained on 
this occasion by death and captivity; and^ as a considerable 
number of the harassed soldiers mid died during the march, 
or had been unable to keep pace with the rest, me retreating 
general, who had also lost the aid of fourteen squadrons by se- 
paraticxi, found, on his arrival at Ratkau, that only 9400 men 
remained under his command. When the three marshals 
jT J were preparing to attack him, the inutility of resist- 
* ance constrained him to capitulate'. 

So paralysing was the terror wtuch had diffused itself among 
the subjects of the Prussian monarchy, tfiat oflicers who had 
acquired the reputation of courac^ and loyalty, scarcely at- 
tempted to defend those fortresses from whiw the enemy might 
long have been excluded. The quickness of their surrender 
has been attributed to treachery or corruption: but it may 
raAer be ascribed to the influence of the late victory, and the 
dispersion of the great army upon which die safety of die realm 
was supposed to depend. The governors of Spandau and 
Stettin readily capitulated, and gave up valuable stores at the 
first requisition. Custrin was taken with equal facility; and 
Magdeburg, after a short bombardment, was added to the 
French conquests^. The pusillanimity of Kleist and other 
commandants, in these instances of I>ase surrender, excited 
such a warmth of indignation in the royal breast, that^ in a 
proclamation issued at Ortelsbuig, cme was condemned to 
death, and the rest were ignominiously dismissed finom the 
service. 

In this campaign^ the king of Holland contributed, without 

5 Blacher'h Kamtive. 

6 It if affirmed, in tiie AnniMd Reg*Mter,^thtt tfie garritOQ «r thit d^ amoonted dr 
52S,O0O men ; but the writer oT the Baropeaii hi«M7t gben in that woA, twfreqaentljr 
eopies the Freneh buHetJoty wbieh are ahaniefiilly (alae and inaoeorate. The anther of the 
Carsory View gives a more probable aeeoant, when he aayi^ that the priM6 of Hohenlobe 
had augmented the garriton, so ai to make op the ainoont of IS^dM) men. 
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iavoIviDg himydf in great daager, to the success of fais imperial 
brother. He over-ran the western portion of the Hanoverian 
territories, ^ile Hameki and Nienburg were reduced by Sa- 
var^» He seisied the Westphalian deoendencies of Pnisaia, 
and ejctend^d the swa^ of France to the Weser. Mortier took 
possession of the principcility of Hesse-Cassel^ because the 
landgrave and hi$ son w<re in the Prussian service; and he 
then prpceeded to HanQver, where he enforced the submission 
oi the admniistrative body to tjie will of his fortunate master. 
His subse^ent advance to Hamburg intimidated that mercan- 
tile republic, and alanned ^e QritisSi traders, many of whom 
were arrested and menaced with long confinement, if tfiey 
would not disclose the extent of their funds and possessions. 
The greater part of their property, however, had bem already 
conveyed down the Elbe, beyond the reach of French rapa- 
city. They were plundered and released, while the fodble 
community submitted to military despotism. 

Hie conquest of Silesia was res^ved for the arms of |c- 
rome, whose peisonal exertions, though not calculated to ele- 
vate his martial fame to the hip^est point, were more distin- 
gjuished than those of his brother Louis. He undertook the 
^ge of Glpgan, which the govemcMr Reinhardt would have 
immediately surrendered, if hu officers had not kisisted upon 
a defwoei. The siege was not prosecuted with murderous 
zeal ; nor was fte place defended with the most vi^;ormis per- 
tinacity* It was taken in the fourdi week from the mvestment 
The garrison of Breslau sustained a longer siege, and harassed 
the enemy by spirited sorties: but, when an external attempt 
for TdkS had failed, a dread g[ the effects of a continued bom« 
btrdment produced a desire of capttulation. 

Aa Napoleon had frequentlv lamented, with hjrpocritical 
compassion, the oppression and slaveiy to which the Poiand- 
ers had been subjected since the partition of then: country, it 
was expected that he would now embrace the opportunity of 
indulging them with that freedom which he was so fond of 
distriouting* He ordered Davoust to cross the Oder, and offer 
them his protection ; and, after he had tyrannised at Berlin^ 
he advanced to Posen, where he encouraged die fcvmation of 
a patriotic army, which might shake off die degrading and 
burthensome yoke. A considerable force was consequendy 
levied ; but it was far from being so numerous as he expected. 
While he was thus employed in weakening die power of Prus- 
sia, he was informed of the king's refosal of his assent to an 
armistice signed at Chariottenburg. As the terms of this con* 
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ve&tion were bo^ disadvantageous and disgrdctfid, Frederic 
iresolved to trust td tfie frienSy and vigott>us €OK>^eiiatidki df 
the Russian ettipetot, Who had 4oKig beeti pt^paring Id assist 
him. A resHpeclable antiy maf^ehed to the V istuk $ but, when 
the advanced guard had been ^refN^ed by Murat, a retreat was 
ordered ; abd me French took poaasession of Warsaw, where 
Aey formed some heavy batteries, ^ fire of which drove 
thdr advers»les beyond the Bug^ Th^ passage of ^t river 
Was long disputed : but, after the first parties which ctossed it 
had severely suffered, the invadi^ army gained the right bank. 
Near the Urka, the Russian entrenchments were finrced after 
an obstinate conflict; and general Kamenskoi then ordered 
Buxhofden and Beningsen to fall back to the Niemen : but the 
latter of these officers ventured to disobey the command, and 
resolved, with three strong divisions, to take a position near 
Pnhusk. The right wing, commanded by Barclay de Tolli, 
was Arown forward into a wood, which extended along tfte 
front of the whole line, but nstired considerably near idle cen^ 
tre : Ae left, under Ostermann, rested upon the town, between 
which die wood and ^ain appeared, intersected with smtdl 
defiles. Marshal Lasnes advanced against die cen- jx ^^ 
tral body, which was conducted by Sacken, and ^' 
commenced a feebie cannonade. The left was soon after at- 
tacked with vigour ; but the Russian infantry kept up such a 
steady and gaBing fire, that no impression could be made upon 
daat division ; and, as Ae attempt to pierce the centre peweA 
also unsuccessful, ^almost the whole force of the enemy was 
thrown upon the right, which recoiled at the dreadfid ^ock. 
Some of the batteries in the wood were carried by assault; 
and the French pressed forward, as to a certain victory. When 
they endeavoured to out-flank ^t wing, Benii^sen Ordered 
the front to be changed to the rear, and detached a reinforoe* 
ment to that quarter. Treroehdous volleys from a long range 
of artillery now assailed the French, and spread confusion 
among their ranks. They were ^lodged from tfie wood, and 
began to retreat fiom all parts ctf the field. About 5000 m^n 
were kiHed or wounded on the side t>f the Russians, and 8000 
in the opposite army. The array of tfie former, at the begin- 
tiing of the battle, exhibited 45,000 men. While the French 
army nearty amounted to 60,000^. 

AtOoIouiyn, prince GaHitzin was e^itposed, on the same day, 
to an impetuous attadk from the whole corps of Augereau and 

7 Sketch of tbeCanr^igns inl^olandjn the years 1)06 and f (07, by tir Ht^beft 
Wilwm. 
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from Mural's cavalry : but his undismayed troops did not 
«ve way ; and, whm he was reinforced in the evenings he 
drove back the enemy at every point : but, in pursuance of 
the late order for a dbcootinuance of offensive operations, and 
in anxious doubt of the event of Beningsen's engagement, he 
marched to join that commander, after naving sustained and 
inflicted considerable loss ; and both generak retired to Ostro- 
lenka not, (as the French affirmed) with the accelerated and 
confused movements of a vanquished army, but with a firm 
countenance and a regular progress* About the same time, 
Lestocq, with a Prussian divisicxi, retreated in a less orderly 
manner, having been severely harassed by Ney in his march 
from Thorn* 

The success of Bonaparte in this campaign encouraged him 
to attempt the enforcement of a new scheme of hostili^ a^inst 
Great-Britain. While he held his military court at ]Derlm, he 
denounced vengeance agauist a power which he considered 
as his most determined enem]^. He not only accused the king 
of inflaming other princes against him, but inveighed in strong 
terms against the mode in which our monarch asserted his 
Nov 21 ^^PF^^ maritime rights ; and, in retaliation of this 
• * odious tyranny, he promulgated an imprecedented 
ordinance, declaring that the British islands were m a state of 
Uockade (when he nad not the means of enforcing his threats 
even against the isle of Wight) ; i)rohibiting all commerce and 
correspondence with those territories ; menacing with captivity 
all British subjects who might be found in the countries occu- 
pied by his troops, or those of his allies ; commanding the con- 
fiscation of the ^perty of those intruding strangers, and of 
every article otBritisn or colonial produce or manufacture which 
his peocde mijght possess ; and excluding from his ports all ves- 
sels, wnich should come directly from firitain or any of its de- 
pendencies. Considerin|^ himself as master of the continent, 
he arrogantly gave to this scheme the appellation of the con- 
tinental system. It was the project of a malignant statesman, 
die enemy of human contort and amicable intercourse. Dis- 
ai^inted in his own wish for extensive commerce, he resolv- 
ed to obstruct, to the utmost extent of his power, die mercan- 
tile pursuits of other nations, and particularly aimed at the ruin 
of the foreign traffic which Great-Britain had long commanded. 
The peopfe of Hamburg and Lubeck were immediately 
^reatened widi the resentment of France, if they should'^not 
strictly comply with the new edict ; and the Danes were re- 
peatedly desiped, but without effect^ to close the Sound against 
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British vessels. The Dutch could not easily avoid an adop*^ 
tion of the rigorous system ; and the Swiss had previously been 
called to a severe account for their encouragement of British 
manufactures. 

Bonaparte continued to exercise the most unjustifiable au- 
thority over the feeble government of Spain ; yet even his pli- 
ant tool, the prince of the Peace, displayed in one instance some 
degree of spirit. Hearing of the proposal ci the French cabi- 
net, in the arrangements with Mr. d'Oubril, for the transfer of 
the Balearic islands to the king of Sicily or his son^ the Span- 
ish minister was so incensed at this audacity and injustice, 
that he ordered an additional force to be levied for the defence 
of the kingdom. He was so humbled, however, by the tri- 
umph of uie French in Germany, that, when he could no 
longer make use of the idle pretence of having raised the troops 
under the expectation of a war with the emperor of Morocco, 
he coosentea to detach a great part of the number, as an ac- 
cession to the victorious army. 

The known weakness of Portugal, and its contiguity to a 
country in which the sway of the French seemed to be so fully 
established, naturally exposed it to their arrogance and gran- 
ny ; and the consideration of its btinuite connexion with Great 
Britain, gave additional asperity to the wantonness of inso- 
lence. They had compellea the regent, soon after the renewal 
of the war, to agree to a treaty, by which he bound himself to 
pay an annual subsidy for their forbearance. Their ambassa- 
dor domineered over the court, and exercised a de^ee o^ au- 
tiiority which disgusted the nation. Not content with a dicta- 
tion of their will, thev at length threatened to invade and 9ub- 
ju^te the realm, unless the British sovereign would ^s^nt to 
their terms of peace. Troops were assembled, appar^tly for 
that purpose; and the readiness of the Spanish cour^ to concur 
in such an enterprise, while the prince of the Pe^e remained 
at the helm, was obvious and undoubted. Ih^ the event of 
conquest, that ambitious minister hoped to receive a share of 
the spoils. 

Alarmed at the danger of Portugal the king ordered the 
e^rl of St. Vincent to sail with a sqp^dron to the Tagus, and, 
in concert with the earl of Ros^)^, to devise the best means 
of wardingoff the storm of ipvisiou. It was difficult to per- 
suade the Portuguese ministers of the existence of any serious 
danger. They denied that anv preparations had been made 
for an invasion; and expressed their ap^ehensions of the ill 
consequences of the appearance of a British fleet in the Tagus, 
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which might provoke the French to hostilities that might other- 
wise be avoided : at the same time, they expressed their grati- 
tude for the offer of jMrotection. After some delay, the two 
earls returned to Britain, as Bonaparte's views were directed to 
odier objects. The prince's situation, however, still remained 
precarious. The storm was merely suspended ; and neither 
the court nor the beople possessed that energy which could 
save their country^ without the strenuous aid of a more pow- 
erful nation. A ^lense of patriotism, and a detestation (h the 
French, certain!]^ existed ; but the troops were undisciplmed ; 
there was no vfgor in the government; and the prince was not 
sufficiently enli^tened to rule with that wisdom which the 
emei^ncy required, nor did he possess that determined Conr- 
ad which could undauntedly face a resolute enemy. The 
kuigdom was destitute of able statesmen and experienced ge- 
nerads ; and no individual appeared, who was capable of di- 
recting with due effect the resources which yet remained. ' If, 
under these circumstances, the nation shotild not rouse itsdf 
to action, but should quiedy submit to the Frendi, the earl of 
Rosslyn gave notice, that Great Britain would secure the Portu- 
guese fleet, and not suffer the colonies to foUow the &te of die 
parent country. 



LETTER Vm. 

Cominuaium of the History^ to the Peace ofTUsii. 

A. D. 1806. ^**^ precipitancy with which the Prussian 
^ counhad rushed into war, tended only to aggra- 
vate the misfortunes and increase the dangers of the continent. 
It gave an extraordinary advantage to the barbarian ruler of 
France, whom it enabled V) dictate his will widi more comr 
manding effect The Austrian emperor had so severely suf- 
fered by similar rashness, tfiat he was unwilling to risque a re- 
newal of the war ; and die British ministers, while they viewed 
Ae storm with anxiety, were not prepared to resist its fury. 
At the meeting of the new parliament, 4e lord chancellor, 
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in the king's name, took notice of the ** difficult and -^ , g 
arduous circumstances'' under which the two houses ' 
were assembled ; and deplored the calamitous events of that 
war which had been recently kindled bv the <^ ambition and 
injustice of die enemy.'' Prussia, he said, had been constrain- 
ed to adopt the resolution of resistance ; but ** neither this de** 
temunation, nor the succeeding measures, were previously con- 
eerled with his majesty." Even the hostile demeanor of die 
court of Berlin, both toward Hanover and Great Britain, had 
not precluded die manifestation of a wish to affintl every assist- 
ance that it could desire against the common enemy : but the 
rapid course of misfortune iiad <* opposed insurmountable diffi- 
culties to die exeoution of this purpose." Amidst these dis- 
astrous ineidents, it was pleasing to observe the unshaken 
fidelity cS the Russian em|)eror, with whom it was more parti- 
cularly necessaiy to establish a cordial union, because such an 
alliance affi)rded die <* only remaining hope of safety for the 
continent of Europe." 

In the early derates, the afiairs of Prussia and die conduct 
of the ministry were discussed with freedom. The misfor- 
tunes of Frederic William were imputed to that narrow and 
selfish policy by which he had been guided. It was affirmed, 
diat he had illiberally consulted his own apparent interest, 
without regard to the general welfare of Europe ; that he had 
long been blind to the danger which direatened him ; and that, 
when he at last roused himself to an appearance of energy, he 
acted without caution or judgment, and without even waiting 
for that succour by which he might have been saved from ruin. 
The ministers were blamed for not having given a proper di- 
rection to his rising zeal, and for not checking his rashness by 
friendly expostulation, until a regular concert had been esta- 
blished. Ttiey were accused of being more disposed to resent 
his offisnce, than to assist him in his distress ; and their pre- 
tence of being precluded from an opportunity of suppcuting him 
was declared to be evasive and unsatisfactory. 

The late negotiation with France did not excite the warmth 
of debate, but was discussed with unusual temper. The as- 
sertion, that the French had agreed to the basis of actual pos« 
session, was denied by some of die anti-ministerial .gQ^ 

orators, although lord Yarmouth, decchred by * * 
loose speeches, considered it as an admitted point Mr. Whit- 
bread differed from his friends in the cabinet in diinking dial 
peace might have been obtained by a perseverance in the ne- 
gotiation, as die French seemed to afford greater facility for it 
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than on any other occasion subsequent to their revolution; and 
he therefore proposed, that the king should be requested to 
promote a renewal of diplomatic communication, rather than 
avoid it under the pretence of that unbounded ambition which 
prompted the enemy to baffle all conciliatory endeavours. But 
bis amendment was deemed unseasonable ; and both houses 
tlianked his iqajesty for having offered every sacrifice to peace 
that the interest and glory of his people would allow, ft was 
the general opinion, t&t Napoleon and Talleyrand had no other 
view, in i)roposbg a treaty, than to amuse the Bhtisli govern- 
ment, while they were arttuUy goading Prussia into premature 
hostilities. 

For the vigorous prosecution of the war which was thus de- 
stined for a long continuance, the commons readiW voted large 
supplies ; but the amount did not equal that of the preceding 
year, although 10,000 more seamen were aUowed. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed such a plan, as mig^t provide 
for an indefinite protraction of the war, and yet relieve the pub* 
lie from the heavy pressure of taxation. It may not be easy 
to explain this paradox ; and it is not the province of the his- 
torian to enter mto the mmutia of official calculation. The 
measure was grounded on the flourishing state of the perma- 
nent revenue, cm the gr^t produce of the taxes which had been 
appropriated to the war, oa the progressive amount of the sink- 
ing fund, and on the cessation of annuities granted for a liroit- 
edterm. If the annual war loan should be twelve millions 
during three years, fourteen for another year, and sixteen for 
each of the ten following years, so much of the war taxes 
(said the grand financier) as would be sufficient to meet the 
charge, would be pled^d, at the rate of ten per cm^.— «and a 
sum would thus oe raised, which would not only defray the 
interest of the loan, but would contribute to the formation of a 
separate sinking fund. By the operation (^ this fund, die 
pledged portions of the taxes in question would respectively 
redeem their loans within fourteen years from the date of eadi ; 
and, if the war should not then be closed, the liberated parts 
might be again pledged in the same mode. It might be ne- 
cessary, even after me return of peace, still to exact some of 
these imposts ; but die property tax was not intended to be 
continued beyond the first Apnl from the termination of the 
wan As the eventual charge for the interest and new smking 
fund would necessarily create a deficiency in the temporary 
revenue applicable to me immediate purposes of the war, sup- 
plementaiy loans would be reqirfsite : out the united loans 
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woiald not, even if hostilities should be prolonged for twenty 
years, be more than five millions, in any one year, beyond the 
amount to which the combined sinking fund of that year would 
rise. For the present and two next years, no additional im- 
posts would be necessary ; and, for seven subsequent years, 
less than SOO,OOQ pounds would be annually required, beside 
the existing taxes* If the war should unfortunately continue 
beyond that term^ the excess of the established sinking fund 
mi^t be apjdied, without a violatbn of the true principles of 
Mr. Pitt's system, to the alleviation of the public burthens^ 

The most pleasing feature of this scheme was die promised 
exemptkm^ for three years, from a continuance of financial ra- 
paci^. An Hibernian orator objected to the details, and dis- 
puted the result j and he offered a contrefngety which, as might 
have been expected, was even less luminous than the plan of 
lord Henry Petty. Neither k£ these financiers made a proper 
allowance for accidents and contingencies ; and the schemes 
of both were more delusive than substantial. 

Havb^ thus pretended to settle the comi)licated affairs of 
finance, the mimstry proceeded to a redemption of the pledge 
which had been given for the abolition of the slave trade. Lord 
Grenville aUy supported the bill which he introduced for that 
laudable purpose ; and, when some eminent professors of the 
law had been heard at the bar of each house ^^^ 05 
against it, it was confirmed by the royal assent 
Lord Percy, being of opinion that the same principles which 
condemned the traffic in slaves were equally hostile to slavery 
itself, proposed a bill for its gradual extinction : but, as the 
point which had been already gained was deemed, for the pre- 
sent a sufficient victory over prejudice, obstinacy, and injus- 
tice, the question of emancipation was indefinitely postponed 
by general consent. 

A desire of favouring the catholics, or (in their own lan- 
guage) of granting that complete participation of the rights of 
citizens, which no government could justly withhold, had 
long been entertained by many distinguished members of both 
bouses, while others were only inclined to remove all restrictions 
with regard to the army and navy. The leaders of the adminis- 
tration were of opinion, that this point ought to be immediate- 
]y conceded, at a time when the increasing power and aggra- 
vated enmity of France pointing out the necessity of an aug- 
mentation of the national force, and of an exertion of all the 
energies of the empire. The consideration of the disordered 

1 Appendix to (he Annual Regtiter. 
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state of Ireland rendered such a measure mote particularly ex- 
pedienty because it would tend to allay the discontent of the 
eatholics, who were the chief disturbers of that country. When 
his majesty was informed of the intention of proposing to the 
parliament the admission of the complaining sectaries to die 
highest stations in botfi services, he expressed his disapproba- 
tion of die indulgence : but, when it was strongly urged in a 
memorial from the cabinet, he assented to the proposaL A 
correspondence ensued with the viceroy of Ireland, who, hav- 
ing desired an explanation of some parts of the scheme, re- 
ceived an unequivocal answer, in which die king acquiesced. 
Son^ doubts, arising in the royal breast, were seemmgly re- 
moved by a written statement of the clauses which would be 
introduced into the annual bill against mutiny, in fmrsuance of 
the new scheme ; for the account was sent back witfiout com- 
ment or objection*. While the bill was in its progress, how- 
ever, a learned lord and other secret advisers had interviews 
with a great personage, who, in consequence of their su|^;es- 
tions and his own more deliberate examination of the subject, 
declared himself hostile to the proposed concessions. The 
ministers humbly offered modifications of the scheme ; but his 
majesty's repugnance induced them to rdinqiMsh it. They 
were willing to yield to the concientious feelings of their so- 
vereign, but still declared their sense of the expediency aiMl 
policy of gratifying a loyzl portion of the community. Not con- 
tent with the present abandonment of the intended grant, the 
king insisted upon a promise, in writing, that they would never 
renew the same proposition, or bring forward any measure 
tending to favor the catholics. They properly refused to sub- 
mit to this arbitrary restriction ; and the offended monarch de- 
manded their retreat from official power : but he dismissed 
them without asperity, and acknowledged, to some of the num- 
ber, his high sense of their general merits. 

During the transient sway of these ministers, though they 
did not distinguish themselves as able conductors of die war, 
some^ temporary additions were made to the dependencies of 
Great-Britain. Captain Brisbane, with four frigates, under- 
took the conquest of Curasao. The task was hazardous ; for 
the harbour was apparently secured by works of regular con- 
struction ; the narrow entrance was defended by armed vessels ; 
and a commanding height exhibited well-furnished batteries. 
A fierce cannonade harassed, but did not discourage, the intru- 
ders, w ho boarded the opposing ships, stormed the works and 

8 Speech of Lord Hovicky Mareb 26. 
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the town, and mtimidated the commandant of the principal 
fort into a capitulation^. The Dutch commodore lost his life 
in the action. Valuable spoils accrued to the captors of the 
island ; and the victorious officer assumed the government, 
which he exercised with prudence and y'lgpc. 

The partial success which had attended the British arms in 
South- America in the preceding year, encouraged the minis* 
try to a renewal of hostile attempts upon the Spanish colonies. 
Miranda had solicited aid for an expedition to the same part 
of the globe; but, as his object was to erect the standanl of in* 
dependence, his application was unproductive of any direct as* 
sistance* He merely procured some small vessels and a few 
men from admiral Cochrane, in addition to the scanty force 
which he had obtained at New-York ; and when he had made 
a descent upon the coi^t of Caracas, he in vain endeavoured 
to draw the inhabitants of Coto into his views. Thus disap« 
pointed, he retired with his adventurous party to Trinidad. 

Rear-admind Stirling havmg superseded the rapacious and 
iidiuman^ sir Home Po[^am in the command of the s(|uadron 
upon the South American station^ and the troops (which had 
found refuge at Maldonado) being subjected to the command 
of sir Samuel Auchmuty, who had landed with a reinforcement, 
an attempt was made with 4000 men for the reduction of 
Monle- V ideo» The invaders met with little opposition in their 
advance to the town : but, when they had reached the suburbs, 
a body ol infantry engaged the British left with sudi vigour, as 
to disorder some of me battalions ; and many gallant combat- 
ants fell on both sides. A column of cavalry anxiously ob- 
served tfiis conflict without venturing to assist, and retreated 
as soon as it mpeaved that a sudden attack upon the flank of 
the infantry haa secured the victory to the enemies of Spain. 
Preparations were now made for a siege ; and not only land- 
batteries were opened, but the frigates and smaller vessels ap- 
proached so as to cannonade the town. On the eleventh day 
of die siege, a breach was reported by the engineers to be 
practicable ; and arrangements were made for an assault. In 
the mean time, the opening was so far barricadoed by hides,, 
that, amidst the darkness of the night, it could not for some 
time be discovered. Captain Rennie, having pomted it out^ 

S On thfe Ut of Jaoaary. 

4 Tlrifl epithet wtll not be deemed hanb, as he vas aecosed by Ijniera (ipparentlf on 
iodiainitable autfaoritf } of haf ing left 900 Spanish prisoners to perish oo a rockj island in 
the Bio de hi Plau. Some of them, it is said, escaped bj swimmiog, with the aid of seal* 
ikfaii^ and proeored a Tcaael for the reseoe of their eonradet. 
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fell in ihe act of ascending. The first party eagerly mounted, 
rushed into the town^ overtamed the artillery which had been 
planted at the entrance of each of the principal streets, and 
forced a passage with the bayonet'* A regiment, which bad 
been desired to wait until the foremost assailants should open 
one of the ^tes, felt all the impatience of zeal, and scaled 
the walls with undaunted alacrity. The citadel did not long 
resist the bold intruders ; and, soon after day-break, all resfat- 
ance was subdued*. So small a stock d ammunition then 
remained to the besiegers, that, i£ the breach had not beoi so 
seasonably made, they would have been obliged to relinquish 
their enterprise. About 1300 of the Spaniards and provmcials 
were killed or wounded, and 2000 were made prisoners. On 
the part of the captors, . about 600 sufiered^ 

An expedition from*which the friends ci the ministry ex- 
pected great success, was also directed against the Spankurds: 
but, as the military force sent out did not exceed the amount 
of 4200 men, it could not reasonably be expected that great or 
extensive conquests would accrue from the enterprise. Briga* 
dier Crauford, who commanded Ibis army, was (xdered to 
make a descent in Chili, and, on the acquisition of any paatt of 
that province, to take every step that might tend to conciliate 
the inhabitants, who, without any arbitrary change in the form 
of their government, were to be placed unoer the protectioii and 
authority of Great Britam. With regard to that support which 
the provincials might expect at the conclusion of a peace^ no 
positive or determinate promise was to be given : he was melely 
directed to assure them, that they should have no cause for 
apprehension. It was, indeed, the wish of the ministers, diat 
the conquests should be retained, rather than that any hopes 
of independence should be encouraged. Before die armament 
left the cape of Good Hope, its destination was altered by new 
orders, in consequence of the loss of Buenos- Ayies ; and its 
direction was fixed for the Rio de la Plata. To direct the 
efforts of all the British troops on that station, lieutenant-gene- 
ral Whitlocke, who was recommended by interest, not selected 
(as a commander ought to have been) for ability and merit, 

5 Oq the ad of Febrotrj. 

6 «<In the monuDg (wyi the the general) the town was tfikt, and the women were 
peaeeabljr walking in the ttreeti." How different wat this leeoo from that whioh wodd 
have been exhibited, if Fr6neh loldien had been the aamilaott ! The women woold then 
have remained in tlieir hoQte% u all the afooy of tenor, dreodiag the appiQMh of the li« 
eeatioiil rai&aiii. 

7 Umduo Gazette Extnordioary of April 15. 
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sailed from £ngland in the sping with an additional force. 
Leaving garrisons at Monle- Video and Colonia, he passed up 
the river with about 8000 men, well supplied with the appa^ 
ratus of a siege. Finding, after his disembarkation, that the 
opposite banks of the Chuelo, near the ordinary road| were 
defended by formidable batteries, he marched to a secure part, 
and proceeded to the vicinity of Buenos- Ayres. He was aware 
of the btention of annoying the invaders from the flat roofs c^ 
the houses : yet he prohibited his men from firing, until they 
had advanced through the town to the proposed points of at- 
tack. The vigour of these reserved assaults would then, he 
thought^ e&ctually subdue the spirit of resistance. The troops, 
in their progress, were severely harassed by the irbg of small 
arms from die parapets and windows, by showers of j • . 
stones and bricks, and by efiiisions of grape-shot finom ^ 7 ^* 
cannon planted in the ditches which intersected the streets. 
Two regiments conducted to the IdTt by sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
attad^ed a strong post, which they gained by vigorous exer- 
tioQS. Another detachment asoved forward, and seised a de- 
fensible church and monastery* The hostilities of the de- 
fenders fell with particular weight upon that division which 
brigadier Lumley commanded; and, while ooe of his regiments 
passed unbroken through the ordeal^ the other, weakened by 
die death of many brave men, could BOt re^ its destined 
post, or jprevent itseff firom being totally overpowered Four 
troops of carabiniers, moving akmg the central streets, suffered 
great loss } and Crauford's bri^|adef after a fhiitfess attack upon 
me Jesuits^ cdleg^ei and a spinted defience of a convent which 
that officer had seized, reluctantly submitted to captivity, when 
all hopes of support or relief were found to be fallacious. At 
the close of the day, the commander in chief could only boast 
diat two af his divisions had gained a post on tlie right and 
anodier on die Wt; while he ^^ occupied an advanced position 
toward the centre }'' and these trifling and transitory advantages 
wot purefaased with the death, wounds, or captivity of 2^00 
men'. 

This serious disappointment, and the coosideration of the 
determined ernni^ o£ die Spaniards and provincials, induced 
the seneral to rdinquish lus hopes of success in this part of 
Soum America. He found that two parties divided the town 

8 LoDdon Gtcette 9attnm4iimff of Scpttmter IS.— 4ir the hm oTmco io thii OI-mni^ 
aMtadattMk, he tpMkf with TnMM»rtle vent oft feelinf : '<inan inHmtthe grMUirpMt 
fftheeinpMiy, aad Mi^r Tmter, wen kllleds hatlAejnin wi«miM." 

Vol. VI. T 
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and its dependencies ; one consisting of tlie adherents of the 
Spanish government, who bitterly resented the hostilities of 
the English ; the other of Ae advocates of independence, who 
apprehended that the invaders would retain tneir coocjuests 
during the war, and leave the inhabitants, on the restoration of 
peace^ to the mercy of an offended court. Reflecting on these 
circumstances, he acquiesced in the proposals of Lmiersy the 
governor of the town ; and a convention was signed, importing 
Uiat hostilities should cease on both sides of the IUq de la 
Plata ; that all prisoners should be restored by both parties; 
that Monte Video might be retained for two months,.but should 
then be, given up to me Spaniards, and every part of South 
America l>e evacuated by the Briti^ troops. . 

By the same ministers, an armament was sent to the East 
Between the conflicting intrigues of the French and Russians 
at Constantinople, the divan seemed not to know how to act. 
The reluctance of the grand signor taan acknowledgment of 
tiiie imperial title of Bonaparte, and to.thoTeception <? bis re- 
presentative, had yielded to those impressions of terror which 
the victory of Austerlttz was calculated to produce ; and each 
court sent an ambassador, one for the purpose of congratula- 
tion, the other for the artful promotion oi political objects. 
Sebastian! was deputed on this occasion ; and his arrival at 
Constantinople was soon known by its effects. The hosppdars 
of Walachia and Moldavia were removed at his instigation, in 
repugnance to a convention with Russia, which, he said, was 
virtually abrogated by one of the stipulations of M. d^Oubril; 
and, when he was informed of the refusal p£ a ratification of 
that minister's treaty, he addressed a note to the secretjuy of 
state, couched in terms of mingled conciliatiou and menace. 
He declared, that his august sovereign was ean^sdy intent 
on securing the independ^ce and promoting the glory erf* the 
Turkish government and nation; that all the res6\)^ces of 
France should be employed for the interest of Selim ; and that 
a large army, now stationed in Dalmatian would act wjlth. en- 
ergy for the defence of his highn^s^ unless an impolitic con- 
descension toward Russia am Great Britain should compel 
his imperial majesty to withdraw his suppcnrt. He assured the 
sultan's minister, thatthe motives of Alexander for the rejec- 
tion of the treaty were inimical to the Ottoman state, because 
the a^eement would have bound him to a forbearance of ag- 
gressive encroachment He not only recommended, but re- 
quired^ the exclusion of Russian ships, laden with the means 
(rf* hostility, from the entrance of the sea of Marmora and the 
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passage to the Mediterranean ; intimating, that any encourage- 
ment given to the adversaries of France would be deemed an 
act of enmity, and would produce vigorous measures of coun- 
teraction. 

This note being communicated to the Russian and British 
envoys, with a view of learning their sentiments, the insolence 
of the demand was censured, and the improprietv of acquies- 
cence was stated in strong terms : it was even declared, that 
the note ought to have been returned with marks of indigna- 
tion, and its author expelled from the Turkish court. Yet the 
sultan, overawed by Uie resolute tone which Sebastian! had 
assumed, gave notice that the exclusion would be enforced. 
Italinski smnounced his intention of returning into Russia, if 
the porte should persist in this mean submission to the dictates 
of France ; and he peremptorily demanded the reinstatement of 
the two hospodars. After a delay of three weeks, those princes 
were restored, notwithstanding their alleged delinquency or 
disaflbction. This tardy compliance gave offence, rather than 
satisfaction, to Alexander ; and the promise of leaving the na- 
vigation unrestricted did not allay his desire of intimidating 
the porte, by hostilities, into a nipture with France, or of pro- 
fiting in point of territorial acquisition by the weakness of the 
Turkish government. He sent an army into Moldavia® under, 
the command of Michelson, who, in an absurd manifesto, 
stated frivolous pretences as grounds of hostility. In the in-, 
vaded province, all opposition was quickly subdued : the de* 
fenders of Walachia made a feeble resistance ;*and Bessarabia 
also submitted to the Russians, who advanced to the Danube* 
with hopes of ulterior conquest. 

An invasion so tmprovoked inflamed the Turks almost to 
phrensy. They imprecated vengeance on the daring infidels, 
and eagerly desired to be led into the field But the court 
did not readily imbibe the furious zeal of the people. Harassed 
by insurrections of the fanatics of Arabia, of the oppressed 
Christians in Servia and Bosnia, and of the provincials in va- 
rious parts of Albania, Selim was confused and distracted. 
Amidst these various contests, he was inclined to preserve 

S»ce with a nation whose power he dreaded : but, when a 
ussian vessel had attempted to enter the Constantinopolitan 
strait with despatches for Italinski, which, on the appearance 
of opposition, were thrown into the sea, he yielded to the na* 
tiona! wish^ and declared war against Alexander. A great 

9 1q November, 180G. 
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force was levied for the defence of the empire ; and even the 
pasha of Widin, who had so frequendy acted the part of a re- 
bel, led an army against the sultan's enemies. 

So desirous was the Russian emperor of humbling the 
TurkS) that he courted the aid of Great Britain against uiero, 
alleging the necessity of annihilating the French irmuence over 
the divan. The king, unwilling to disoblige so powerful an 
ally, who9e friendship he wbhM to secure, ordored sh- John 
Thomas Duckwordi to enter the Dardanelles, and offer terms 
to the Porte at the cannon's mouth. The admhial approached 
the strait widi seven ships of the line ; and, in pasung the two 
F b 19 ^^ castles, he made no return to the hostile fire, 
wishingr Jhe says) " to preserve every appearance of 
amity ;" but, as mis forbearance did not conciliate the Turks, 
he returned with great spirit the heavy cannonade of the inte- 
rior forts. Observing a small squadron near Point Pesqules, 
he ordered an immediate attack, as if the two nations had been 
long at war. The leading division of his fleet fired as it pas- 
sed ; and sir Sidney Smith completed the confusion of the 
Turks, who were compelled to witness the destruction of one 
ship of the line and four frigates. This outrage excited, among 
the subjects of the Porte, all the warmth of indignation ; and 
it convinced the world, diat even these governments which 
make the loudest boasts of their adherence to justice, are some- 
times disposed to follow that course which diey woidd strongly 
reprobate in the practice of others. Proceeding through the 
strait, the fleet reached the Prince's Islands, and anchored at 
the distance of about eight miles from Constantinople. Mr. 
Arbuthnot then proposed a negotiation, in which the Porte ac- 
quiesced ; and thus an insulted nation gained time for those 
defensive preparations which had been hitherto neglected. 

While die grand signer professed a desire of peace, the peo- 
ple loudly called for war ; and the zeal with which batteries 
and other works were raised could not be exceeded. Some 
French engineers and officers of aitillery directed diese neces- 
sary labors ; and a welt-fortified coast defied all attacks from a 
squadron which had no land force to invade the country. 

The proposals of the British envoy were not the most rea- 
sonable that could be offered to an independent power: but 
the supposed imbecility of the Turkish cabinet encouraged an 
attempt to enforce submission. It was required, as a pledge 
of amicable intentions on the part of the grand signor, that all 
his ships of war should be delivered up with their stores, and 
that he should enter into such engagements as might secure 
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the influence of liie British court over the divan ; and it was 
announced, that a non-oompliance with these terms would ex- 
pose his vessels and his capital to the risque of destruction. 
The imperious demands were not immediately rejected ; but/ 
after six days of negotiation, they were declared inadmissible. 

If the admiral had been inclined to cannonade or bombard 
the Turkish capital, it appears, by his own account, to have 
been out of his power. The strength of the current from the 
Bosporus, and the circuitous eddies of die port« rendered a 
commanding breeze a necessary preclude to the dispositions 
for an attack ; but such a wind he had not the good fortune to 
obtain. Indeed, he was pleased at the distant position which 
be had been obUged to take, as ** a nearer approach might 
have given cause for suspicioii and alarm, and have, cut off 
the prospect of an amicable aci^ustment." But he had not rea^ 
son to expect a sqpeedy accommodation, after he had roused 
every maa in the empire agarasl the bold intruders by die de- 
struction of the squadron ia the Dardanelles. 

When tfie negotiations were broken off, a retreat was abso- 
lutely necessary, as, ki addition to the number of well manned 
batteries, twelve ships of the Une and nine frigates were appa- 
rentiy ready for action, with a multitude of smaller vessels. 
The vice-admiral therefore weighed andior, and, unattacked 
by die fleet, sailed toward the strait. The forts harassed the 
retiring squadron with a spirited fire ; and it was apprehended 
that 1&, granite shot, some of whfch (it is said) excecided the 
wei^t ot 800 pounds, would have greatiy injured the diips : 
but the damage inflicted m diat respect was not very severe. 
In die advance and retreat, however, 277 men were kBled or 
wounded*^ 

This expedition was no proof of the judgment or ability of 
the ministers. It served <Hily to expose the public diaracter 
of Great Britain to repfoach for the injustice c^ the attempt, 
and to ridk^ule for the mode in which the scheme was con- 
ducted. If intimidation was the only object, the commander 
proceeded too far, as he converted terror into rage ; and, ^if a 
serious impression upon Constantbople was intended, the vigor 
that was exercised was insufficient and inadequate. 

Instead of sending poMrerful aid to Prussia, the comt, being 
inconsiderately and unjustly intent upon the new war, sent an 
armament to Egypt. Major-general Fraser sailed from Sk^ily 
with all the troop^ that could be spared from the defence of 
that island ; but, the greater part of the transports being sepa- 

10 London Guzette of May 5. 
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rated from the rest, not many more than 1000 men disembark- 
ed near Marabout. Major Misset, the British resident at Alex- 
andria, had already exerted all his endeavours to promote the 
surrender of the town to the English ; while the French con- 
sul was employed in stimulating the govemcMT to resist the in- 
truders with the utmost vigor. Having forced an intrench- 
ment under a heavy fire, the troops marched toward the ci^, 
and, by menacing the inhabitants with a furious assault, pro- 
cured from the feeble garrison a promise d[ capitulation. The 
M h 20 ^^^^ ^^^ quickly adjusted ; and thus a consi- 

^^^ • derable town was obtained, beside two frigates, 
with the loss of only seven men. Sir John Duckworth soon 
after arrived with his squadron ; and, the rest of the transports 
having also reached the coast, the new conquest seemed to be 
secure. When it was represented by the resident and the chief 
magistrate, that the Alexandrians and their new masters were 
in danger of famine, unless Rosetta should be seized^ the com- 
mander in chief senta detachment, which easily took posses- 
sion of the heights of Aboumandour. Without a previous ex- 
amination of the town and its means of defence, major-general 
Wauchope and brigadier Meade rashly entered with the whole 
party, and were exposed to an incessant firing from the houses, 
by which above 460 men ^ere killed or wounded. The lea- 
der of the detachment was one of the victims ; but his associ- 
ate escaped with only a wound. Another attempt was made 
with a more considerable force, which, it was expected, would 
be joined by a strong body of Mamdouks. Brigadier Stewart, 
who was the commanding officer on this occasion, invested the 
town as far as die number of his troops wquld allow, and com- 
menced a bombardment and cannonade, which the Albanians 
and the armed inhabitants answered by dischai^s of musque- 
try through innumerable apertures in the walls. After a fort- 
night's siege, the approach of a reinforcement to the enemy 
Anril 21 ^^^^*^'^®d a retreat, during which some attempts 

P * were made to surround the invaders, who rescued 
themselves, however, with great spirit and alacrity. In this 
imprudent enterprise, above 900 men were killed, wounded, 
captured, or reported to be missing ; and it was afterward de- 
monstrated, that the alleged motive {gc the attempt rested on 
misinformation. Alexandria was at length surrendered, to 
avoid a ruinous attack, which could not be. withstood without 
d fresh supply of men ; and the troops, after the liberation of 
their captive comrades, returned to Sicily. The public mur- 
mured at the misfortunes of this unnecessary war, while the 
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new ministers were not displeased at an opportunity of censu* 
ring the folly and rashness of their predecessors. 

During this war, the prince, whom the domineering allies 
wished to reduce to full submission, lost his throne by his par- 
tiality to European tactics. The preparations which he made 
to resist his enemies had an unfortunate effect^ by calling the 
attention of the people to his zeal for the new discipline. When 
prejudices are obstmate and deeply-rooted, attempts for their 
removal are highly dangerous, unless the greatest delicacy and 
caution be used. Selim had long evinced a partiality for the 
arts and customs of the polished nations of Christendom ; and 
he particularly wished to improve the military discipline of his 
people. He had therefore equipped and trained a numerous 
body of his subjects in the mcdes and forms of those who were 
hated as infidels ; and this innovation excited such disgust and 
alarm among the rigid votaries of the Koran, that wudence 
seemed to dictate its temporary disco^tinuance^^ Trusting, 
however, to his long establishment on the throne, and to the 
dignity of his character and statbn, he did not relinquish his 
scheme ; and he even dismissed the Janisaries from their at- 
tendanceat court. Those arrogant birots denounced vengeance 
against him. One of their number having, in a quarrel with a 
soldier of the new institution, dared to animadvert upon the 
conduct of his sovereign, Halil, the commandant of Cavac, 
sharply reproved him for his freedom of remark ; and, between 
the supporters of the old forms and the advocates of militaiy 
innovation, a conflict arese, in which that officer and Mahmoua, 
the inspector of the fortifications, lost their lives. This was 
the beginning of an insurrection, which soon proceeded to the 
height of treason. A considerable number of the people, 
complaining of the scarcity of provisions, were ready to join 
the discontented soldiers, as soon as they heard of the mutiny. 
Anothtf officer, who &vored Ae military reform, was murder- 
ed at Buy ukdere, with some of his attendants, by the fury of 

11 An initanee of the dangerous inpoliej of retiiUng the prejodieei of half eiTiliied 
men oeearred m British lodia io 1806. So disgusted and alarmed were the Sepoys at the 
intended subsUtotion of a drnmroer's cap for a turban, and at an order for a removal of the 
distinguishing marks ofcntf, and for shaving the upper lip, that thej vere disposed to gi?e 
credit to the repoft ef eooenfreot intentions hostile to the free exercise of their region; aad^ 
thos in6amed» two batulions surrounded the barracks of the Europeans at Vellour, mur* 
dered the inen who kept guard, and all the officers whom they could find, and continued 
these outrages until a party of dragoons an*iTed, who, being assisted by a sally from the 
barracks, made great havoek among the assaibints, and suppressed the mutiny. The new 
regulations were then reroked, as it was supposed that tranqoillitj could not otherwise be 
fully restored. 
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the insurgents, who then repaired to the ca|ntal, and received 
such accessions of force as swelled their number to a great 
army. The chief Bostangi was sent b^ the sultan to appease 
their wrath by the mildness of persuasion, and to allure diem 
to submission by pecuniary offers ; but he withhdd the money; 
and failed in the object of his commission. To convince the 
government that they were actuated only by public motives, 
tney punished two of their associates with death for acts of 
depredation ; and, affecting a high regard for the laws of the 
empire, they declared that they wouldnot prosecute dieir en- 
terprise, unless the mufti should honor it with his sanction. 
Their leaders stated two questions for his decision. One was» 
whether a prince who had introduced amon^ true believers the 
manners and customs of infidels, and manifested an intentioD 
of subverting that military establishment which combined the 
defence of the state with the support of law and religion, ought 
to retain his exalted dignity. The other interrogatory related 
to the invalidity of Selim^s continued pretensbns to the dirone, 
as he had reigned without issue beyond the limited term of 
seven years. Overawed by the firm countenance and stem 
demeanor of the malcontents, the mufti gave such answers as 
Mav 29 *^y wished to receive. This encouragement prompt- 
^ * ed mem to demand the exemplary punishment of me 
sultan's chief advisers. Several members (X the divan were 
immediately decapitated'% and their bleeding heads were sent 
to the rebels, who^ still dissatisfied, insistecTupon the depou- 
tion of Selim. The unfortunate prince, despairing of die re- 
tention of his throne, visited his imprisoned nephew Mustapha, 
whose claim to the succession would, he thought, be acknow- 
leged ; and^ having warned him of the danger of making great 
changes, abdicatra the sovereignty. He then took a cup of 
sherTCt, into which poison had by his order been infused, and 
would have closed his life and reign at the same time, if his 
nephew had not dashed the cup fix>m his hand, and, by assu* 
ranees of protection, recalled nim to fortitude and to hope. 
When a party of Janisaries, deputed by the insurgent leaders^ 
reached the palace witii an intimation of the popular wiH, 
MustB{^ had already assumed the imperial dignity; and, 
being proclaimed sultan, he repaired to me principal mosque 

18 Of these Tietinis, one waa the tga Tuaef, the faTorite of Selim's mother. It it nldy 
that the lultaa's uopopalar inoovatioDB were eagerly reeommended bf this Tadj and her 
Iriendy with a ?iew of teeoring topport against the Janisariei, if they ahoold be iodaeed to 
eall for his depoaitiOD, after the lapse of the septenDhO-term fixed by the law for the dura- 
tiOD of hia reign. 
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in sdenin proeessicxi^ to confirm the political appointment by 
the awful ceremonies of religion. 

The new emperor annulled the (^ensire military regula- 
tions ; and, as the French influence prevailed so strongly in 
Curope» he was more disposed to listen to the insinuations of 
Sebastian!, than to yield to the menaces of Russia and Great- 
Britain. He therefore suffered the war to be continued ; and, 
as a Russian fleet, commanded by Siniavin, blockaded the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles, and intercepted die supplies intend- 
ed for C(Histantinople, he ordered the ca|>itaii-pasna to attack 
the enemy, who had ab-eady tsdcen possession of several islands 
in the Archipelago. An engagement ensued near Tenedos, 
to the great disadvantage of t^ Turks, who, in opposing a 
sup^or force, lost seven ships by capture and destruction, 
and witnessed the death of 1000 of their associates. The war 
was, at the same time, prosecuted by land ; but die Russians 
did not materially add to the success of the preceding cam- 
paign. 

While Alexander endeavoured to impress the Turks with a 
dread of his power, he directed the greatest share of his atten- 
tion to the war which he waged agamst die French. He en- 
couraged the king of Prussia with the hope of better fortune, 
and made arrangements for a vigorous campaign. His Bri- 
tannic majesty, having re-estaUished the rehtions of peace and 
amity^ with Frederic, who renounced all pretensions to Hano- 
ver, mvigorated the exertions of this prince by pecuniary grants 
and large supplies of sdrms and stores.- He also continued to 
subsidise the kin^of Sweden, who, by keeping an army in 
Foraenmia, occasioned a diversion of the French force. 

Military operations, after a shortrespite, were renewed even in 
the winter. The hostilities of small detachments, and the in- 
cursions of dispersed parties, are unworthy of specification in 
the general narrative oS an extended war : but the afiair of 
Mohrungen daims notice. Major-general Markoff assaulted 
a strong post, and was repelled by a gradual increase of the hos- 
tile force. Being encouraged by an accession of cavalry un- 
der Anrq>, he renewed the attack with success, biit lost his 
brave and esteemed associate. At die same time, a party of 
dragoons assaulted the town, and brought off many prisoners 
and the whole baggage d[ Bemadotte, including money and 
many valuable articles, said to have been purloined in Ger- 
many. On both sides, the killed and wounded nearly amount- 
ed to 4000. 

Weary of that repose which the winter seemed to enjoin, 

Vol. VI. ' y n ^ 
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Bonaparte made preparations for a grand attack. Beningsen, 
who obtained this unexpected infcMrmation from a captive ofl5- 
cer, drew up hb army m array of battle in a very unfavorable 
situation ; but» making a second choice with less coustraiot, 
he endeavoured to anticipate the enemy in the seizure of Al- 
lenstein. In advancing to this post, the leading troops were 
exposed to a severe fire from a wood in their front ; and the 
left wing obstinately contended at the bridge of Bergfried wiili 
a superior force, r ailing in his immediate object, the eeneral 
summoned Lestocq to his aid, and retreated to the neighbour- 
hood of Prussian Eylau. The rear-guard seemed to be in 
danger of being overwhelmed in its march : yet it found an 
opportunity of taking a position at night. Near Landsberg it 
repelled the encroaching enemy; but, by pursuing the advan- 
tage, involved itself in ^eat peril, imtil a reinforcement ena- 
bled it to check and confound the efforts of its numerous as- 
sailants. 

It was an object of earnest deliberation, whether the. Rus- 
sians should continue their retreat, or risque the consequences 
of a general engagement Baningsen was disposed to think 
that an avoidance of the offered rattle would be much more 
prudent and advisable than the risque of a calamitous defeat. 
There was a probability of support from Austria and Great 
Britain ; and a length of time was required for a complete or- 

gmisation of the means of Jiostility, a full developement of the 
ussian resources. But the idea of retreating was so offensive 
tp the feelings of the ofiEicers^ and of the army in general, that 
^eir commander resolved to put their courage to a renewed 
test. Being particularly desirous of saving Koningsberg> he 
selected the country about Eylau as the scene of action. By 
a misapprehensbn of his orders, that town was suddenly eva- 
cuated ; and it was instantly seized by the enemy. The cap- 
tors were soon dislodged by a fierce attack ; but another party 
took possessbn, planted artillery in the streets, and defended 
the place until the redoubled vigour of the Russians drove out 
the mtruders with great slai^hter. 

The Russians, to the amount of 65,000 men, were drawn 
up in an open space of uneven ground, bounded for the most 
part by woods. Some heights, on which batteries were placed, 
appeared in their front The first line consisted of four divi- 
sions of infantry, in small columns^ and the sec(»id of one com- 
pact mass: the wings M'ere protected by the cavalry,. some 
parts of which were also arranged in the line. The town was 
not included in the points of defence, laying been quitted 
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by the troops when Barclay de Tolli had received a severe 
wound amidst his eflforts for the preservation of the post. Ap- 
prehending an attempt to pierce the centre from the town, the 
general strengthened his reserve ; and, while he in some mea- 
sure weakened his right by his new dispositions, he trusted that 
the arrival of the Prussians would secure him on that side. 

The ground which the French occupied was so far elevated 
as to command the position of their adversaries; and it also 
favoured them by affording intermediate spaces of shelter and 
concealment. About 85,OW3 men composed their force. Their 
first object was to turn the Russian right; but the troops em- 
ployed in tliat service met with such strenuous opposition, that 
they fled in great disorder; and, from a village which they had 
seized, they were driven with loss and disgrace*'. An assault 
upon the centre was equally unsuccessful j but the enemy took 
revenge for these repulses by a heavy fire of artillery, which 
made great havock among the exposed ranks of the Russians. 
Serpallen, a village that fronted the left, was attacked by seve- 
ral strong columns; and its defenders being constrained to re- 
tire, set fire to it, and rejoined the rest of their division. 
Amidst the obscurity produced by the smoke of the burning 
houses, and by a heavy fall of snow, six columns advanced to- 
ward the Russian line, and had almost reached it, when the 
returning light became sufficient for a display of their move- 
ments. Beningsen immediately advanced to meet them ; and 
so resolutely did his men sustain the assault, that the intimi- 
dated foe retreated in confusion. During the storm, a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers bad penetrated between the centre and the 
left; but they were encountered in their bold career by the 
Cossacks and hussars, and only eighteen of the number es- 
caped. The left wing still contended against a superior force, 
and could not avoid the danger of being turned ; and the cen- 
tre, being subjected to a renewal of attack, gave way in disor- 
der. This unexpected transition from the hopes of victory to 
the prospect of defeat, alarmed the general and his officers, 
who anxiously deliberated on the means of stemming the tor- 
rent. ' 

When the flyihg artillery had been brought forward with 
some effect, the long desired appearance of Lestocq removed 
all apprehensions. He advanced with his particular division 
and two Russian regiments, and reached the right wing, with 
which he had been ordered to co-operate ; but, receiving new 

13 On (he 8th orFehrany. 
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instructioas, he hastened along the rear to the left, and found 
the enemy in possession of a village^ which it was necessary 
to storm before he could effectually relieve the harassed wing. 
AH who occupied this post were killed or taken ; and the con* 
federates, marching in two lines against a numerous column, 
and reserving their fire for a close conflict, poured such effec- 
tive volleys, that 3000 of the enemy, dead or wounded, soon 
covered this part of the field. The left had by this time re- 
sumed a bold attitiKle, and repelled the troops which had nearly 
triumphed. But the battle was not yet closed : for the genersJ 
was so unwilling to suffer the hostile occupancy of Schlooitteny 
a post on his right, that he ordered it to be attacked at night 
with the utmost vigour; and his wish was speedily accom- 
plished. Both armies now desisted from actbn after a lavish 
waste of blood. About 20,000 of the allies, and probably 
25,000 of their opponents, were killed or wounded'^. 

In a council c^ war, it was debated whether tiie Russians 
should keep the field, endeavour by another attack to secure 
the victory, or retreat toward Konmgsberg. The last proposi* 
tion was adopted, not l)ecause it was the wish of die majority, 
but in consequence of the scarcity of ammunition, and also of 
that want of sustenance which had concurred with fatigue to 
leave the troops nearly in a state of exhaustion. The retro- 
grade march commenced during die night ; but, after a short 
respite, hostilities were resumed, and Murat^s cavalry sufered 
a repulse. So severely were the French harassed by the light 
troops, that they requested an amustice, which was refused. 
A separate pacification with Prussia was also proposed ; but 
no attention was paid to die insidious offer. 

The leader of the invading host had conceived die hope of 

Erecluding the return of the Russian army within its frontiers; 
ut he had exposed himself to such loss in the attempt, that 
he retreated to the Vistula, abandoning a cart of his artillery 
and baggage. Advancing as he receded, uie allies continued 
to molest his detachments ; but they were sometimes in danger 
of being overpowered. At Ostrolenka and Braunsberg, obsti- 
nate combats took place: in one of these actions, the Russians 
sustained a rude shock ; in die other, the Prussians were re- 
pelled with considerable loss. During; these partial conte^, 
Bonaparte prosecuted the war in Silesia with less vigour ; sent 
orders to France and to the dependent governments^ foe consi- 
derable accessions of force ; and directed his attention to the 

H WiliOQ't Sketch of the CampaigQ of 1107 ; and the Appendii. 
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acquisition of Daotzic^ which he ordered marshal Le-Fevre to 
invest. 

While one great division, cc^isisting chiefly erf" foreign troops, 
conducted the siege, the principal army formed, as it were^ a 
distant investment of the besieging force^', whidi, being thus 
watched, did not presume to neglect its duty. To the ordi* 
nary operations of a siege, boml^dment was at length added. 
The defence wa3 animated and resolute, and some spirited 
sorties inflicted mischief on the enemy, whose vigor and per- 
severance, however, threatened to frustrate the hopes of the 
garrison. A holm, or small river island, which was occupied 
by Russian troops, harassed the besiegers by the fire of its re« 
doubts ; but the defenders were surprised by colonel Aime, 
and overpowered. 

Kamenskoi, son of the field-marshal, was detached by sea, 
widi a select body« to prevent the ill consequences which 
might arise from the capture of the holm. Landing near the 
fort of Weichselmunde, the troops advanced along the right 
bank of the Vistula, and stormed a tri{de line of entrenchments 
in a wood; but, when they had passed throueh it to a }>lain, their 
progress was stopped by the exertions of a superior force, 
which received continual accessions from the opposite bank. 
They commenced a retreat, when the assaults of cavalry were 
added to those attacks which had already made a serious im* 
pression. They rallied at the wood, and checked their pur- 
suers. Being agam driven back, they were followed into the^ 
wood, but cleared it by the use of the bayonet. They were 
finaUy repelled by a furious cannonade, which they had not 
the means of returning. Some British vessels were* ready to 
assist, if the wind would have permittol their advance against 
the stream. About 2000 men were killed or wounded in this 
abortive attempt ; and many lives were also sacrificed in a 
feeble enterprise of intended co*operation, on the part of the 
Prussians. 

Having made gradual advances, and taken menacing posi- 
tions, the besiegers made preparations for an assault : but, to 
avoid the extremity of outrage, general Kalkreuth j^ ^-j 
and the garrison consented to a surrender. The ^ * 
troops were allowed to retire with their arms and baggage, un- 
der a promise of not serving against the French for one yean 
As Le-Fevre calculated that the place might have been still 

15 Bat it wold not,;a8 a periodietl hiitormn iiiMcarate)^ stfttei, form « 99 m i cink armmd 
the eorps. 
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defended for some weeks^ he condescended to grant a capitu- 
lation which was deemed honourable by military men. 

The loss of Dantzic was a serious misfortune to the allies, by 
whom more vigorous measures of relief ought to have been pur- 
sued : but it seemed rather to animate than repress their sub* 
sequent efforts. General Beningsen, directing his view to the 
position of marshal Ney, entertained the hope of defeating 
him, and of attacking Davoust in the sequel with ecjual effect. 
Feints were made at Spanden and Lomitten, against Bema- 
dotte and Soult, whose attention was engaged for many hoars^ 
while the real attack was pointed at Gutstadt, Wolsdorff, and 
otiier posts. An impression was so far made upon the troops 
of Ney, that they were driven from the AUer ; and, on the fol- 
lowing day, they were encountered at Deppen, in the front by- 
prince Bagration, and in the rear by Platoff, whose active and 
intrepid followers, swimming across the Parsarge, confused the 
enemy by an im|)etuous charge : but the result of the whole 
scheme was not so advantageous as might have been expect- 
ed; and, in leading to a general engagement, which might more 
prudently have been avoided, it was highly injurious to the 
cause of the confederate princes. 

As soon as Napoleon was informed of the repulse of Ney, 
he resolved to advance with a great force ; while the Russian 
commander retired toward Heilsberg, his march being pro- 
tected by prince Bagration on the left, and by the Cossack 
chief on the right. The light troops fiercely contended in their 
progress ; and all the efforts of the French could not defeat the 
rear guard. In moving toward the Russian entrenchments, 
the enemy attacked the prince's division with such impetuosi- 
ty, that it would have been crushed without the arrival of suc- 
cour : but he was enabled, by seasonable aid, to make an 
orderly retreat. The French left took possession of a wood ; 
and batteries were planted, which began to play upon the whole 
extent of the lines. Advancing at all points to meet the storm, 
the Russians and their associates resisted a most formidable 
force with all the vigor of habitual courage. They lost an out- 
work, but quickly recovered it, and maintained, at the close of 
the battle, their extended position : but 7000 of their number 
were killed or wounded. The French suffered far more se- 
verely**. 

16 Wil0on'f Sketch.— Sir Robert mIU thit defence a viitorjff but, by admitting that it 
Chad not an inflaenee bejond the moment," he annihilates the claim. A lietoiy implies 
much more than a repulse, or a momeotary prevalence. 
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Notwithstanding this gallant defence of the lines, Beningsen 
was diffident of nis security in that position^ in which the 
French, by constructing bridges over the AUer, might encom- 
pass his army, and preclude the means of supply and subsis- 
tence. ApfX'ehending that Koningsberg was threatened by a 
particular movement which a reconnoitring party discerned, he 
strengthened Lestocq's division, and sent it to protect that city. 
The French endeavoured to intercept this detachment ; and 
some battalions and squadrons were aestroyed or captured by 
the vigilance of Soult ; but the town was, for a time, secured. 
In the mean time, the army proceeded to Schippenbeil; whence, 
as it did not afford the capability of a pc^ tion, a forced march 
was made to Friedland. This town was already occupied by 
a body of French cavalry, whose retreat was the immediate 
consequence of a brisk attack. 

In the late battle, the corps of general Oudinot had suffered 
greater loss than any other grand division of the army. As 
the remains of his force were reported to be at a short distance, 
unsupported, Beningsen sent a detachment, soon after day^ 
break, to obtain (as he imagined) an easy victory. , . . 
Only a small force at first appeared ; but gradual ""^ 
accessions swelled it to a considerable army ; for the divisions 
of Lasnes and Mortier, and other troops, added their strength 
to the assaulted body. Speedy support was therefore requir- 
ed, to rescue the endangered corps; and the greater part of the 
Russian army successively reached the scene of action. The 
French were more advantageously posted ; and the seizure of 
Heinrichsdorff gave to their left a prospect of turning the op- 
posite \ving : but an attempt for that purpose was so vigorous- 
ly resisted, that the advancing columns fcU back in confusioa. 
In a contest with the Russian left, alsQ, the French were warm- 
ly pressed ; and many of theu* battalions took refuge in a wood, 
from which a fruitless e£brt was made to dislodge them. The 
cavalry took part in the action ; and the Russians were parti- 
cularly successful in a rencontre with the cuirassiers. 

Although Beningsen had too small a force to oppose widi 
effect the mcreasing army of Napoleon, who was advancing 
(as he said) to put an end to the war, he ordered 6000 men to 
cross the AUer, and seize Allenburg, that his retreat to Wehlau 
might not be intercepted. The separation even of that small 
number materially diminished his hopes of success in the 
dreadful collision which he expected on the arrival of the cele- 
brated warrior, who, when the early cannonade reached his 
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esirs, exclaimed, ^^ This is an auspicbus day $ for it is the an- 
niversary of the battle of Marengo.^' For thirteen hours, the 
battle had raged with little intermission; and, when he brought 
up his aggregate force, he made new arrangements. To Key 
he assigned die command of the right wing; Mortier conduct- 
ed the left ; and Lasnes communicated his master's orders to 
the central body. The first of those generals began his ope- 
rations by opening a formidable battery. He quicKly silenced 
a small battery, which had been planted on die opposite bank 
of the river ; and repelled, by a reserve of dragoons, all the 
attempts of die cavabry to turn his wing The Russian guard, 
boldly moving forward in defiance of nis artillery, endeavour- 
ed, by the forcible impression of the bayonet, to shake the 
firmness of his leading column : but the troops, widi the aid of 
a part of his powerful reserve, repelled the attack with great 
slaughter. As the town was unfortified, it was quickly forced; 
and the streets were covered widi victims. The Russian 
centre, however, for some time withstood the impetuosity of 
the enemy, who, animated by the advantage of a command* 
ing superiority of number^ rushed to the charge with eager 
alacrity. 

If the leader of die French had taken a comprehensive view 
of die situation of the adverse army, he mi^ht, in the o^inioo of 
some eicperienced officers, have involved it in total ruin. He 
might have sent a strong division to die ri?ht bmk, which was 
so defenceless, that a retreat might thos nave been psodered 
hnpracticable ; and a renewed attempt to turn the ririit would 
probably have been successful, when that wing and tne cetitre 
were insulated by the capture of FriecUand. But he wbs content 
with the efficacy of dvect assaults and obvious hostilities, 
which at lengdi enforced the retreat of the M^de Russian 
army. It was conducted with a degree of order which could 
hardly have been expected tmder such discouraging circum- 
stances. •* The rear-guard (says the general) ehecked the 
career of the foe, rnitil all the tfoops had crossed the AUer^'. 

17 He Ad^t, that the ermy filed elfover a bridge, vhieh wit ex|NMed to tfie liettile fire ; 
kot lir Robert Wilwm njra» that the Beisiaiis dcstro3red the hridgee daring the battle, aod , 
after marehing along the left hank nnUl the parsuen had deaiited from aetkn, diteofered a 
ford, whieh allowed a difficult pusage. I'he fact teemt to be, that the genend pasted over 
the ordlnarjr fown-bridge with hit left wing, and Uiat the reit of the trbopt forded the 
rifer.-^Speakiog of the number of lulled aail wonndtd, the military author limiU it to<« 10 
generalti 500 offioen» and 18,000 men/' on the tide of the BoMiaai i while the Frenohviio 
■offered were at least 7,000, betide oflleert. Both partiet aoold boast of pritonertL The . 
Ronians, bj hit aoeount, lost only 17 pieoes of cannon, mstead of eightj,— the namber sta- 
ted in the 79th Prtnah Bulletin. 
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The first consequence of this defeat was the surrender of 
Koningsberg. Lestocq had defended the town against some 
fierce assaults ; but, when he received intelligence of the dis- 
astrous conflict, he left the inhabitants to their fate, and retiring 
with small loss, joined the unfortunate commander on his way 
to Tilsit The next result of the battle was an application for 
an armistice, with a view to a speedy pacification. So severe 
was the shock of misfortune to die feeling of the king, that 
his faculties seemed to be suspended. lie struck his fore- 
head in silent despair, and paced the streets of Memel, uncon- 
scious of public oDservation. The queen felt an equal acute- 
ness of anguish ; but, being more collected, she gendy lock 
his arm, and withdrew him from the anxious gaze of the sym- 
pathising throng". 

When die French had reached Tilsit, an armistice was rea- 
dily granted at the request of the Russian general, who con- 
sent^ that the Niemen should be the boundary between the 
armies during the intended negotiation. A separate truce was 
adjusted with the Prussian monarch, whose fortresses of Col- 
berg, Graudentz, and Pillau, not being yet taken by the be- 
^egersy were to remain in the same state. On the invitation 
of Napoleon^ who wished to exert all his address for the se- 
ducticHi of Alexander from the paths of honour and political 
virtue, an interview took place between those potentates upon 
a raft in the middle of the river. Each jx'ince, ac- j ^ - 
companied by five generals and coiutiers, reached 
the raft from the opposite bank at the same moment; and 
those who had so lately aimed at the ruin of each other, em- 
braced with an appearance of cordiality. They conversed for 
two hours in a pavilion ; and the artful ruler of France dis- 
played, in such glowing colours, the joys of extended power, 
ana held out such an attractive prospect of the advantages' 
which might be derived from an union of counsels with me 
great empire, that Alexander, who, in his attack upon the 
^orte, had shown himself not destitute of ambition, listened 
with ^easure to his new adviser, and was ready to rush into 
ao odious and disgraceful alliance. 

For twenty days, the t%vo potentates resided at Tilsit, where 
they were occasionally visited by the king of Prussia, who, 
when he objected to some parts of the proposed treaty, was 
insulted with a hint of his not being entitled to the hbfiour of 
consultation, as he had been so completely conquered. He 
replied, that he was not fairly conquered, but was betrayed 

18 Cartory View of Protsbi. 
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by reputed friends, and abandoned by perfidious subjects. 
J I J The treaty with Russia was first signed. Alexander 
Juiy 7. cQps^ted to the spoliation of his Prussian ally, to the 
erection of the kingdom of Westphalia, and the augmentation 
of the dominions of the Saxon elector, in the setdement of 
whose frontiers he receired an accession of territory, which^ 
however, was not very considerable. He acknowledged the 
confederation of the lUiine, and the royal titles of Joseph and 
Louis Bonaparte. He promised to withdraw his troops fixim 
Moldavia and the neighbouring jn'ovinces, and to accept the 
mediation of France for a treaty of peace widi the grand sig- 
nor. He also agreed to some secret articles, by which £e 
connived at the usurpations and encroachments of Napoleon, 
from die Adantic to the Vistula, and from the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic to the Briush ocean, and allowed himsetf to 
domineer over Sweden, to influence the politics of Austria, 
and direct an ambitious eye to the imbecihty of Turkey. 
In granting peace to the king of Prussia, the conqueror de- 

Sived him of more than a thira part of his dominions, trans- 
tins' his provinces between the Elbe and the Rhine to Je- 
rome Bonaparte, to whom the territories of die elector of Ha-« 
nover, the duke of Brunswick, and the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, were also assigned, with the tide of king of Westpha* 
lia. To the elector (or die king) of Saxony, the ereater pert 
of Prussian Poland was given, with the tide of duke of War- 
saw ; and the city c^ Dsoitzic was restored to nominal inde- 
pendence, under die protection of that prince and of the IVus* 
sian government. As a proof of the humiliadon to which 
Frederic was reduced, the free use of a military raad was 
nanted, through his remaining possessions, to die Saxon 
Prince. The dukedom of Warsaw was to be governed ac- 
cordin|; to a constitution which diould << secure the liberties 
and prn^ileges of die people, and be not incompatible widi the 
tranquillity of the neighoourin^ states.'' A code was soon 
framed in pursuance c? dib stipulation. It provided for the 
establishment of a general diet, consisting of a senate and a 
representative assembly. The king was authorised to nOmio 
nate the senators, to the number of thirty, if he should be so 
disposed; but at least eighteen were to be appointed; whfle 
the nobility and the towns were to elect 100 deputies. All 
religions were declared to be free, under the predominance of 
the catholic faith. Individual slavery was aboHshcKi, wbMe 
die king and his ministers were slaves to the great NapoleoD. 
Peace was not yet fully restored to die continent. The Swe- 
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dish monardi did not act witfi the martial vigour of the twelfth 
Charles : but his zeaK in some measure, supplied the place of 
talent. Stralsund was defended against the eflforts of the 
French, who were harassed by spirited sorties; and, when the 
siege was raised with a view of strengthening the army em- 
ployed in the reduction of Dantzic, the Swe&s molested the 
retirmg troops with considerable effect But when, by too 
wide an extension of .their line, they had furnished the enemy 
with omortunities of seizing various posts, and captwin^ a 
multitude of men, their commander agreed to a truce, which 
the king, on his arrival in Pomeranki, did not strictly observe, 
because it was not adjusted with his consent In a conversa- 
tion with general Brune upon diis topic, he stated the neccs^ 
sity of opposing the aggnsssive violence of Napoleon, who 
acted as the scour^ of Europe. He animadverted ujpon the 
illegality of the existing govenunent of France, and K»rcib^ 
recommended the interest of the lawful king, whose sCandai^ 
he said, the people were bound both by du^ and interest to 
follow. When Brune asked^ where was that standard, Gus- 
tavus rqilied, <* You will ahvays find it with ose.'^ He ad- 
vised the general to ^dopt the cause c£ le^itimacv and justice^ 
and spoke of die glorious opportunity, wMch had been offered 
to Bonaparte, of acauiring immortal fame by the restoration of 
Louis: but he coulo not expect that the officer wiiom he ad- 
dressed woirid yield to his remonstxanoes, or desert, wkhout 
strong hopes of success, the usurper to whom he had sworn 
allegiance. 

The zeal of Gustavus was so ferveot, that he even proposed 
to the Russian minister an expedition to France, wim a great 
vmy of confederates, for the re-establishment of the house of 
Bourbon; a su^^estion which oiriy excited ridicule, as at that 
time even his Britannic majesty disclaivned the idea of con- 
tending for the interest of i^ exiled family. He was so un- 
willing to suspend hostilities^ that he exposed his troops to 
great danger by a rash attack: but they effected^ their esc^ 
to Stralsund, after sustaining and inflicting great loss. He 
rejected, after the peace of Tilsit, the offered mediation of Fre- 
deric, and expressed his conviction that, in si^mg a treaty 
with Napoleoui he should subscribe his own rum both in this 
world and in the next In defending the town, after the re- 
newal of die sieee, he pretended to rely upon supernatural aid, 
which, he said, he was persuaded to expect by Jung's expla- 
nation of the Apocalypse : but, notwithstanding the spirited 
exertions of die garrison, his confidence was shaken by the; 
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dread of a bombardment or an assault; and he retired witii his 
army to the isle of Rugen, leaving a confidential officer in the 
town, not to dictate his will to the ruling council, but to assist 
in procuring favourable terms for the mhabitants, who were 
content, however, to surrender at discretion. He left the isl- 
and, also, to hostile occupancy^'. 

The treaty of Tilsit led to an armistice between Russia and 
the Porte, but not before another naval engagement had oc- 
curred, in which the Turks severely suffered. It was agreed^ 
that prisoners and captured ships should be mutually released; 
J. cyA thattfaeRussiansshouldrelinquishall their conquests; 
Aug. ^4. ^^j ^^ j£ peace should not result from the depend* 
ing negotiations, hostilities should not re-commence before the 
ensuing March. 

By an article of the late humiliating treaty, the Prussian 
ports were closed, not only against all British vessels, but even 
against neutral ships sailing from the pcxts of this island or of 
the colonies ; and no subjects of Frederic were sdlowed to send 
merchandise to Great Britam by any mode or channel what- 
ever. This and other acts of compliance and subserviency, 
were requited, on the part of France, by insult and injury. 
Troops were left in the territtxies which the kbg was permit- 
ted to retain, and military arrc^ance, rapine, and outrage, con- 
vinced die unfortunate Prussians Aat they bad been conquer- 
ed by the basest of mankind. Fortresses which ought to have 
been restored were still occupied by the perfidious captors; 
and pretended friends, acting as determined foes, exercised tiie 
most abominable tjrranny. Such were the e&cts of impru- 
dence and precipitancy, in die conduct of a monarch whose 
general character was respectable: but no other enemy than 
Uonaparte would, in the midst of civilised Europe, have thus 
treated a vanquished prince. 

19 Sketoh of (he retgn of GoyUfQS IV. 
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LETTER IX. 



Survey of the Affinrs of Great-Britain^ including a War with 
the Danesy and a Contest with the United States of North- 
America. 

NO minbtersi pisrhap8» ever more disappointed the pub- 
lic expectation than the statesmen who lost their power by 
their zeal for the support of the catholic interest They had 
kmg been OHisideral by the public as men of talent and abil- 
ity ; and isome of them, by a part of the nation^ were believed 
to be patriots/ because they bddly claimed that praise for 
then^elvesy «id freely censured the conduct and system of 
the court Like Pulteney and other apostates of the preced- 
ing reien» lord Howick and his chief associates, except the 
GrenviSe party, recanted their popular tenets, and became con- 
verts to tfie established creed of ministerial policy^. They 
abandoned all thou^ts of that reform which they had pro- 
nounced to be necessary for the welfare and securi^ of the 
coui^ I they rendered still more oppressive that odious im« 
post which had alarmingly increased the difficulty of procur- 
ing ordinary suj^port by honest industry; they extended, beyond 
all bounds of moderation, the chain of patronage, and wuitonly 
encouraged the claims of rapacity ; and, by their parliamenta- 
ry tone and manner, they insuhed the feelings of those who 
suflbred under their sway. The expeditions which diey or- 
dered wee ill-judged and ill-conducted : they had no regu- 
lar plan of action ; and dieir boasted talents were unaccompa- 
nied with political wisdom. Yet, for the chief feature of their 
administration, the abolition of an infomous traffic in human 
blood, they deserve high praise ; and, if we consider their de- 
termined perseverance in this object, and the clamor and ob- 
loquy to which they were exposed by their zeal^ they are even 
entitled to our admkatba. 

Tlie chief successors of the retiring ministers, .qq- 

ia the treasury and admiralty, were Uie duke of * * 
Portland and lord Mulgrave : Mr. Perceval, a barrister, was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer : the secretaries of state 
were the lords Hawkesbury and Castlereagh, and Mr. Can- 
ning; lord Eldon again became chancellor; and the other 
members d[ the cabinet were the earls Camden and Bathurst, 
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the earls of Westmoreland and Chadiam. Some of these 
courtiers were qualified to shine in parliamentary debate : some 
did not even possess that capabiliQr; and, perhaps, not one of 
the whole number could be justly considered as an accomplish- 
ed statesman. Yet, as they filled the places of men who had 
forfeited their popularity, their administration, however fiiulty 
and imperfect, however courtly and corrupt^ aeemed to content 
the majority of the nation. 

As the pledge which the king had demanded from his late 
ministers did not appear to be strictly constitutional, one of 
their friends took an early opportunity of submitting it to par* 
liamentary consideration, by arguing that an acquiescence in 
such a restriction was contrary to me firat duties of the confi- 
dential servants of the crown* The question was warflriy de» 
bated ; and the proposition was so plausible, that the new dl* 
rectors of the national affairs could only procure a majority of 
thirty-two votes against it In another trial of strength, they 
had a greater preponderance } but they were so appidirasive 
of being checked and thwarted in their operations, ihit diey 
advised their sovereign to exercise his prerogative in a dis- 
Aoril 29 ®^'^^'^'^ ^ *^ parliament, as they oonfldently ex- 

P * pected to obtain a signal triumph 1^ stich an appeal 
to the sense of 4)e neople. The renewal of contests and 
commotions, so soon aner a general election, drew aorimonious 
animadversions from the disappointed par^; but the measure 
was far from being unjustifiable, and was by no means ui^ea- 
sing to the public. 

In the short session which fdlowed die new elections, no* 
thing memorable occurred : but the new minista*s soon ex- 
cited the public attention in a remarkable degree, by an ex- 
pedition <k an extraordinary nature. In tlie speedi by which 
the two houses were prorogued, a hint was given of die ex- 
pediency oi counteracting ^* the undisguised determinatioii of 
the enemy to employ the means and resources of those coun- 
tries which he possessed or controlled, for the purpose of ef* 
fecting the ruin of diis kingdom.'^ Upon what country the 
storm of British indignation or policy would first fidl, the public 
could only conjecture ; for the object of the new armament 
was studiously concealed by the minis^, until the s^ps of 
war and transports had made a considerable prepress in a north- 
em voyage. It was then discovered, "by pomical inquirers, 
that Great Britain intended to exercise its mighty power against 
the feeble resources of Denmark. 

In justification of the pressed enterprise, it was alleged. 
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that his majesty had ^ received the most positive information 
of the determination of the ruler of France to occupy, with a 
military force^ the territory of Hobtein, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding Great Britain fiXMn all her accustomed channels of com- 
munication with the continent; (^inducing or compelling the 
court of Denmark to close the passage of the Sound a^inst 
the British commerce and navigation; and of availing himself 
of the aid of the Danish marine for the invasion'' which he 
had long meditated. But, as these assertions were not esta- 
blished by proof, mere surmises and suspicions could not justi- 
fy that outra^us assault which inflicted all the h(mx>rs of 
war upon an maegressive nation. This resort to san^inary 
extremities could ooiy have been excused, if the addition of 
the means of amioyance, possessed by the neutral state^ to the 
forqe x£ the enemy, appeared to be so important and powerful, 
as to menace the third stale with total ruin : but even the mo9t 
sensitive and timid politician could not apprehend that result 
iirom the incorporation of the Danish navy with the reduced 
marine of France. The attack was so unjust that no high- 
minded statesman would have listened for a moment to that 
sophistry which could only throw a flimsy veil over the de- 
fisrmhy of the scheme. It was, however, not merely vindi- 
cated, but even applauded, by oourdy senators ; for such is the 
modem degradation of the logical science, that it is more fre- 
quently, exorcised in confounding virtue and vice, and in var- 
nishing immorality and injustice, than in enlightening the 
minds of men ; and political logic and morality are very differ- 
ent fiftHn correct reasoning and legitimate ethics. 

Of Ae fiirmidable armament which was prepared for diis 
enterprise, lord Cadicart and admiral Gambler were invested 
witfi the concurrent command The troops made a descent, 
without the least opposition, between Elsineur and Copenha- 
gen ; and^ as die proclamation which the invaders issued, in 
tne name of their most gracious master^, did not either soothe 
CMT overawe the Danish court into implicit acquiescence, hos- 
tilities arose as soon as the enemy approached the capital. 
The Danish government, referring to the menaces thrown out 
by Mr. Jackson, the English envoy, and to his demand of 
passports, declared its intention of resisting all attacks, and 
ordered the seizure of British ships and property. The fire 

1 However, andispnted might be the Applioability of this epithet to the general demean- 
<* of oar sovereign, the antbrtonate Danes could not be expccte4l to consider the allasioQ 
» partJcoUirly seasooable or appropriate. A little delicacy of expression would not have 
^n inoompatible with the manly courage and *' gallant bearing" of the united commaoden. 
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of gnti'boats did not materially obstruct die progress of die 
troops along the coast, or the prepacations for a bondbardment ; 
and the occupants of difierent posts near the ci^ did not act 
with vigour or success. At length the town was invested both 
by sea and land ; and general Peymann, the governor, was 
Summoned to surrender the fleet, after the defeat of a body of 
Danes at KicMge by sir Ardmr Wellesley, who captured alx>ve 
JIIOO men. The request of a short delay, diat the king and 
his son, who were then on the island of Funen, might be in- 
formed of the requisition, was treated with contempt ; and the 
pretended friends of Denmark commenced a furious bombard- 
ment of the city, which was soon perceived to be on fire. 
Durin]^ four days these violent operations, sometimes indeed 
intermitted from an affectation ot lenity, marked the hostile 
spirit of the English. A desire of cafMtulation was then ma- 
nifested by the Danes, who did not wi^ to see the destruction 
of their metropolis. About 2000 persons had already lost their 
Jives, and 500 houses were reduced to a ruinous state ; and 
the flames were rapidly spreading, when die governor proposed 
Scot 7 ^ negotiation. It was agreed, that all the Dmish 

P* '' ships of war*, and the naval stores belonging to the 
king, should be delivered up to the associated commanders; 
that the citadel should be occupied by a British garrison, until 
the removal of the vessels ; that the property sequestered by 
the Danes should be restored ; that die citizens should not be 
in any respect injured or molested ; and that the civil and mili- 
tary officers should retain their authority'. Content with the 
possession of the chief fortress^ lord Cathcart, who observed 
that the people were in a state of hiffh irritation, promised that 
his troops snould not be quartered in the dty, and left die 
gates in the custody of the Danish soldiers. After a delay of six 
weeks, during which the popular ferment did not seriously 
explode^ the ships and stores were brought away, and anodier 
power was thrown into the arms of ^nce. 

The expedition to the Baltic accelerated the eflfect of the 
treaty of Tilsit Alexander issued an acrimonious declaration, 
Oct 31 ^^^"^'"^ ^^^ British monarch of neglecting the in- 
terest of Russia, of molesting her commerce^ and 
harassing a friendly power with unprovoked hostilities; and he 
renounced all connexion with a court which could be guiky of 
such injustice, intimated the revival of the armed neutrality, 



2 Naroelj, eighteen Mil of the Hoe, and fifteen rrigatei. 
S London Gazette Extraordinarj of September 16. 
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demanded satisfaction both for himself and the Danes, and 
desired that a speedy pacification might be concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Our sovereim, in return^ displayed 
equal hauieur znd asperity. Having declared war in form 
against Denmark, Tuscany^y Naples, Ragusa, and the Ionian 
islands', he vindicated his conduct by contrasting it with that 
c^ the emperor, who, instead of prosecuting that course which 
his honour and interest pointed out, had degraded himself by 
a mean subserviency to F raace. He re-proclaimed those prin- 
ciples of maritime law which he had formerly enforced ; and, 
wbfle he wished for the preservation of peace with Russia, he 
defied her animosity and indignation. 

Another power to which die royal speech referred, as being 
too weak to preserve its independence, or maintain a dignified 
neutraDty, was Portugal : but such circumstances occurred, as 
rradered it unnecessary, even in the opinion of the ministry, 
to seize the navy of diat realm. As it was the object of the 
treaty of Tilsit to reduce all the powers, except the contracting 
parties, to a state of submission^ arrogant menaces weve thrown 
out against those States whbh seemed unwilling to adopt the 
continealai sj^em, or to comply in every respe^ with the will 
c£ Napoleon^ it wais required from the prince regent of Por* 
tugal, that he should exclude all British vessels from his har- 
bwrs^ arrest the subjects of our so\^eign, and seize their 
property. He readily promised to ^force die first demand ; 
but objected to the other point8|^ because a sense of honour^ 
and a regard to the law of nations, forbade the exercise of 
such ii^tice. Arguments, <bawn from systems which had 
been exj^oded by Napoleon, were not calculated to dissuade 
him firom his purpose ; and he peremptorily renewed his arbi- 
trary requisitions. The prince, having in vain endeavoured 
to procure a modification of die demands, seemed disposed to 
yield; but be privately gave notice to British subjects of the 
danger to which dxeir continuance in Portugal woidd expose 
them; and the majority took an early opportunity of retiring 
widi ^eir jHoperty. A transfer of the court and government 
to the Brasilian territory, in the case of extreme £uiger, had 

4 Id eonaeqiieiiee of tome nev amofements in faToar of the mvereign of Tiiaaaiijr 
(called king of Etruria hf the Freneh)» that territoiy had reeenlly been aeised hf oMer 
of Bonaparte, and declared an appendage of his empire. 

5 These, vidi the Booea di Cataro» were torrendered to the Fkeooh «fter the trttftj of 
Tnat 

Vol. VI. Y 
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readily be supposed that it excited extraoidiiiary attention. It 
gave a sketch of die political history of the period which had 
elapsed from the [Mrorogation. The violence which had been 
exercised against Denmark was declared to have been solely 
dictated by views of self-defence a^nst eventual hostilities, 
as it was die object of the ruler of France, when the result of 
the negotiations at Tilsit had confirmed his influence and con- 
trol over &e continental powers, to employ in the invasion of 
this kingdom the naval force of those states which dkl not 
presume to resist his arbitrary will. To prevent the execu- 
tion of such a scheme, said the framers of the speech, became 
the indispensable duty of his majesty. In die case of Den- 
mark, it was a pamful service; but die fleet of Portugal was 
happily secured from the grasp of France widiout the inter* 
vention of force*— The recal of the envoys of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, the repugnance of the Porte to a padfication, die 
refusal of the American president to ratify a commercial trea^ 
which had been regularly concluded, and die ^neral attack 
upon the British commerce, were noticed with displeasure and 
regret, but without that intemperance of resentment which die 
sovereign of France would have evinced on similar occasions. 

It was reasonable to expect, that the expedition to C<^n- 
hagen would be severely condemned by different speakers. In 
boUi houses, its injustice was strongly exposed; but the mi- 
nisterial orators eagerly defended the measure; md some of 
them were not ashamed to ridicule the ap^dication of the rules 
of morality to the course of public affairs. They wished to 
explode the old maxim, that honesty is the best policy, and 
seemed to think that whatever is apparendy expedient is ne- 
cessarily just. This corruption of principle was deplored by 
Mr. Windham as a strong symptom of national degeneracy. 

Warm debates also arose from the orders which the coun- 
cil had issued with regard to trade and navigation. Napoleon's 
ordinance against the British commerce had not been generally 
enforced for many months after the denunciation : but, when 
he had tnumphed over Prussia, and, on pretence of sharing 
power with the emperor of Russia, had in a great measure re- 
duced that piicice to a state of subserviency, he resolved to 
carry the continental system into full effect The British go* 
venanent had taken an early opportunity of retaliation, by or^ 
dering^, that no vessel should be permitted to trade from one 
po't to another, belongkig to France or its allies, on pain of 
seizure and condemnation. Thb prohibition being frequend j 

9 On te 7th or JMIM17, uor. 
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evaded, the coimdl issued a new order, when tfie French had 
for some time enforced die decree of Berlin. All neutral tra- 
ders, who intended to proceed to France or to a dependent 
or subservient countiy, were required to stop ^t a ^g , . 
British port, and ps^ a duty prop(M*tioned to the va- ^^* ^ 
lue of the cargo; and, to retaliate that menace of blockade 
whidi the French had not die power of executing, all the ports 
and j^ces in Europe, from wnich die Efaritish trade was ex« 
eluded, and all the cdoiual potts of the enemy, were subjected 
to the same restrictions, as if they wet^ actually blockaded. 
It was also ordained that such neutrals as should be found to 
have accepted, froni French agents, certifieates of origin^ de- 
daring that the ardcles which composed the cargo w^e not 
British produce or manufactures, should be punished with the 
loss of the vessel and its contents ; and anodier order imported, 
that the practice of transferring ships by pret^ided sales to 
neutrals should not secure them from capture* 

The rage which the enemy of our eommerce felt at these 
proofs of British spirit, could not be restrained within the 
bounds of princely decorum. He compared die council to an 
Al^erine divan, and exclaimed against that insdent injustice 
which dared to overawe said plun(& independent nations; and 
he dedaned^ in a deoree which he issued at Milan, that all 
ships which should be searched by a British vessel, or should 
pay any tax whatever at the requisition of our go- -rx . j 
vemment, were ipso facto denationalised, and, having ^* 
thus forfeited their original and distinct character, might be 
lawfully captured wherever they could be found. This species 
of hostility could not be exercised without an injurious effect 
upon our commerce; and, as the neutral powers were in a 
great measure deterred from external traffic, the merchants 
murmured at the consequences of this wsurfare. 

The president of the tjnited States of North America com- 
plained, more acrimoniously than the rulers of any other neu- 
tral state, of the orders in council^ as the new regulations were 
stj'led. Between that republic and the British court, for many 
years, litde harmony had prevailed. Mutual jealousy had 
marred the friendltneas of intercourse. The English imputed 
to the Americans a predilection for the French, and were in 
their turn suspected of arbitrary views and of an encroaching 
spirit in the assertion of thek; supposed maritime rights. After 
frequent disputes, a new commercial treaty had been signed", 
allowing greater favours to the Americans than any former 

10 On Che dltt of Deeember, 1106. 
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convention had secured to them; but it was previously declared, 
that, if Bonaparte should enforce his scheme of blockade, and 
a decree ** so novel and monstrous in substance'' idiould meet 
witfi acquiescence on their part, the concessions would pro- 
bably be revoked or altered. As this agreement did not ad- 
just every disputed point, and as tfie ^ualifyin^ declaration 
left an opting for evasion, it was not ratified by the president. 
Amidst other causes of disgust, an attack, provcAed only by 
die refusal of the captain of a frigate to submit to a search for 
deserters, roused all die warmth of indignation, not only for 
the supposed affront, but for the loss of lives by repeated 
broadsides; and a proclamation was issued, commanding the 
immediate retreat of all British armed vessels from the har- 
bours and waters of the United States, and prohibitbg future 
entrance, with an exception of cases c^ distress, arising either 
from the dangers of the sea or from hostile pursuit. Whe- 
ther the embargo, which was the next effusion of discontent 
or of resentment on the part of the Americans, preceded or 
followed their knowledge of those orders which the new 
cabinet sent forth, has been doubted. The opponents of the 
ministerial system maintained the latter point; and, indeed^ 
there seems to have beai a sufficient interval for the notice of 
those anti-neutral edicts. However that may be, a bill re- 
ceived the sanction of the Congresses calculated to prevent the 
departure of any mercantile vessels from the ports of the re- 
puolic, and to exclude all foreign traders. 

This was the state of the contest, when the orders in coun- 
cil were loudly condemned by the lords Erskine, Auckland, 
and Grenville, by Mr. Whitbread and other able speakers, 
who argued, that the pretended submission of neutrals to the 
decree of Berlin had not been proved ; that it was unjust to 
punish diem, as if they had grossly violated the law of nations ; 
and that the effect would be as injurious to Great Britain as to 
any other state. On the other hand, the re^lntionsi were plau- 
sibly defended by lord Casdereagh and sir John Nicholl, as 
politic measures ii retaliation, necessary for the maintenance 
of our maritime rights, and conducive to the serious distress 
and probable humiliation of the enemy ; and they were lega- 
lised b^* an act, which, however, was not destitute of various 
exceptions ami modifications. 

The return which die court had made to die mediation of 
Austria and Russia, formed another topic of debate. Francis, 
in the precedbg spring, had addressed a note to each of the 

U Ontlie 9U orDMember,1807. 
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belligerent powers, recommending a reconciliation with s^ina- 
rent earnestness ; but he only received evasive answers, lie 
repeated his solicitations in the autumn, as far as Great Britain • 
and France were concerned : yet the eflFect was nugatory. Be- 
tween those powers, the mediation of Russia was offered, in 
consequence dF the treaty of Tilsit, which^ the French pretend- 
ed, had been concluded with the most sincere views of uni- 
versal pacification. Alexander declared^ that he would not 
have agreed to a separate peacci if he could have procur- 
ed the co-operation of Austria in the war^ and ^have oepend- 
ed on that assistance which his British ally could so easily 
have afforded : but, as the promised diversion upon the conti- 
nent had been neglected for enterprises which had no reference 
to the common cause of Europe, and as even a loan which he 
wished to negotiate at London had not been facilitated by the 
mvemment, which, after long hesitation, only offered a very 
inadequate subsidy, it only remained for him to look to ^e 
giory and the security of his empire ; and, as he had adjusted 
all his disputes with Napoleon, he hoped for an opportunity of 
re-establishing a maritime peace upDu equitable principles, 
promising the support of his whole force for ensuring the due 
performance oiF all the stipulations which might compose the 
treaty. His Britannic majesty expressed his readiness to avail 
himself of the offered mediation, if it should seem probable, 
from an inspection of the treaty, and from a knowledge of tfie 
principles upon which France was inclined to negotiate^ that a 
secure and honourable peace mij^t be obtained. As the de- 
sired communication was not afforded, no negotiation arose 
from the delusive overtures of Russia; and^ when the Austrian 
court proposed that plenipotentiaries should be sent to Paris, 
the request was not productive of any favorable result, because 
it was not stated tiiat the ruler of France had authorised such 
a proposal, or that he had any intention of admitting the allies 
of Great Britain to a participaition of the treaty. 

It was contended by Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Sheridan, that 
the conditions stipulated by the ministers for the acceptance of 
tfie Russian and Austrian mediation were inexpedient and im- 
politic, and that nothing which appeared in the existing cir- 
cumstances of the war ought to preclude his majesty from 
commencing a negotiation on a basis of equality ; but all sug- 
gestbns of this kind were treated with contempt; and^ indeed, 
me late conduct of the French despot did not countenance any 
strong hopes of negotiatory success. 
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Near the dose of the session, die a&irs of Spna attracted 
tke notice of the orators of both parties, and excited unusual 
interest among the people : but, as the subject merits distinct 
consideration, I shall reserve it for another epistle. 



LETTER X. 
History of Spain. 



WHILE the nations of the continent were insulted with 
the most arrogant tyrumy, and degraded by the most, do- 
minions servitude, no immediate hopes of rescue or relidF were 
generally entertained : yet, to the discerning few a glimmering 
ray appeared in the western horizon, which seemed to pene- 
trate throueh the gloom, and to hold out the prospect of a re- 
novation of Ught 

It was the earnest wish of the French emperor, not oidy to 
extend his persona) influence, but to aggrandise his family m 
every possible mode. The languor and imbeciliQr of ^ Spa- 
nish government, and the evi&nt decline of the power apd 
vigor of that monarchy, suggested to him the idea of an usur- 
pation, and seemed to ascertain the facility of its accompiish- 
menL If he had been as prudent as he was ambitious, he 
would have remained content with the power (^dictating to the 
court di Madrid^ in the great points of war and policy : but he 
wished to secure a m(x*e complete and permanent sway, by the 
erection of a new dynasty. With this view, he studiously fo- 
mented the dissensions in the Spanish cabinet, and encpura|;ed 
the animosities oS party. The artful activity of his emissaries, 
aided by the intrigues of malcontent natives, at length pro- 
duced a crisis which favored his insidious and nudignant 
purpose. 

The exorbitant and mischievous influence which Godoy, 
the prbce of the Peace, had acquired over the weak mind of 
the king, disgusted Ferdinand, the heir ^parent ; and this 
prince more purticularly resented his exclusion from all con- 
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cem in the administration. His discontent was inflamed by 
the insinuations of the French ambassador Beauhamois ; by 
whose advice he rejected the proposal of the court for his mar- 
riage with one of his relatives, the minister's sister-in-law, and 
secrefly addressed a letter to Napoleon, oflFcring his hand to 
any disengaged lady of the imperial family of France. His 
tutor £scoiquiz also recommended this degrading alliance; 
but the offer was treated by the tyrant with contempt. 

This clandestine correspondence, and the nomination of the 
duke del Infantado as chief commander of the army in the event 
of the kinj^s death, furnished Godoy with a pretence for accu- 
sing Ferdinand of treasonable machinatbns ; and the prince 
was arrested, imprisoned, and menaced with a criminal pro- 
cess : but the rbmg indignation and murmurs of the people, 
and the submissive behaviour of the royal prisoner, prompted 
his father to order his liberation^ 

. To secure the subserviency of Charles and his favorite, and 
facilitate the seizure of the monarchy, Napoleon concluded, 
at Fontainbleau, a treaty for the dismemberment q ^7 i ony 
of the adjoining realm. It was stipulated, that ' 

the northern division of Portugal should be transferred to the 
king of Etruria, and the southern part to the prince of the 
Peace, under the guaranty and protection of his catholic ma- 
jesty ; that the middle portion should remain in sequestration, 
for future disposal ; and that the colonial territories of the same 
crown should be divided between France and Spain. By a 
separate convention, 28,000 French were permitted to march 
through Spain to Lisbon ; but a much greater number, com- 
manded by Murat, embraced the opportunity of intrusion ; 
and, being favored by Godoy, who looked forward with plea- 
sure to his promised principality, they obtained admission into 
some of the strongest towns of the kingdom. These move- 
ments filled the king with apprehension ; and his fears were 
not removed by the progressive disclosure of Napoleon^s views. 
His envoy Isquierdo informed him, that he was expected by 
his powerful ally to resign, for the benefit of the French em- 
pire, the provinces situated between the Pyrenees and the 
£bro, in return for a more commanding influence in Portugal 
than the late treaty allowed him. The emperor hoped to inti- 
midate the feeble prince into a retreat from his kingdom to his 
colonial dominions ; and Charles seemed to be disposed to 

1 Memoiret poor mttit k rHhloire de la lUf 6latK>o d'&fllttgne, par M. NelUrto.— 
Pttri9, 1814. 
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follow the example of Ac prince of Brasil ; but the peopte so 
loudly exclaimed a^inst his supposed intention, that he pro- 
mised to remain with them and share their fkte. Not satisfi- 
ed with this assurance, the malcontents of Amnjucz reMlved 
to wreak their vengeance upon the obnoxious minfeter, Whose 
life, however, they spared at the intercession of Ferdinand. 
When he had been deprived of his power, and imprisoned, his 
harassed sovereign became dejected and des^ondent,^ and, 
not expecting to reign in tranquillity, declared his intention of 
resigning his crown. His son did not dissuade him fiom his 
-KM in lOAo purpose, but readily accepted die offered roy- 
Mar. 19, 1808. ^^''^^^^ ^^ prochiimed kmg by the designa- 
tion of Ferdinand VII». 

Murat, who had concluded that the royal famHy Wdtdd 
speedily retire from the kingdom, was advancing to Madrid, 
to take a decisive advantage of a conjuncture Which was ap- 
parently so favourable to the views of his treacherous employ- 
er, when he received the unwelcome intelli^nce of the (eleva- 
tion of Ferdinand to the throne. Continumg his march, ht 
entered the capital before the arrival of the new king, whom, 
without the formality of acknowledgement, he amused widi a 
demand of the sword of Francis I. By procuring from Charles 
a declaration of the invalidity of his resignation, whidi, he 
said, had been extorted from him by the dread of personal 
violence, he endeavoured to propagate discord in the state, and 
to arm against the son the friends of the father ; and, amidst 
the eventual confusion, he hoped to draw into his power every 
individual of the unfortunate family. He advised Ferdinand 
to send his brother, don Carlos, to meet Napoleon, who was 
dEiily expected in Spain ; and general Savary, assuming die 
character of an accredited envoy, exhorted the young king to 
take the same step, assuring him that he would be immedi- 
ately recognised bv the gratified emperor as die lawful mon- 
arcii of Spain. Yielding to artful impbrtunity, Ferdinand left 
the administration to his uncle, don Antonb, and repaired to 
Vittoria, whence he despatched a letter to the arrogant mas- 
ter of his fate, complabg of the disrespect with which he had 
been treated, and requesting a removal of all doubts with re- 
gard to the intentions of his imperial majes^^. The answer to 
this epistle was evasive and unsatisfactory ; but, as the dictator 

8 Mdmoirci, par Nellerto, ohap. i.^-The eoaneil oT Castile disputed the legality of the 
abdicatioo s but the new court authoritatively alleoeed all objections. 
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expressed a desire of being acquainted with all the particulars 
of the late abdication, Ferdinand, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of dpn Pedro Cevallos and other prudent and cautibus 
advisers, resolved to proceed to Baycmne. The loyal inha« 
bitants of Vittoria in vain endeavoured to prevent his depar- 
ture, whicb, they apprehended, would lead to misfortune and 
ruin. He blindly pursued his course, and found the emperor 
ready to receive him^ 

The result of this imprudent journey was such as the cre- 
dulous prince mieht have expected. After an entertainment 
which was preceded and followed by exterior marks of friend- 
ship, Savary intinuUed to him the emperor's irrevocable de- 
termination, that the Bourbon &mily should no longer reign in 
Spain, and insisted upon his renunciation of all pretensions to 
the crown, in consideration of an indemnity wtuch would be 
provided for him in. some x>ther .country. Disgusted and in- 
censed at the insolence of the eeneral and the injustice of the 
treacherous Corsican, Ferdinand declared^ that nothing but the 
will of JbJs father and of the nation should induce him to relin- 
qtush.lMS claim. In a coitference between Escoiqui^s and the 
Qiinister Champagny, the king<}om of Etruria was offered to 
the Sfninish prince, whose refusal of the contemptible exchange 
waspoonoioiced to be a sufficient ground for his exclusion from 
every inheritance and from all territorial advantages. He still 
remained firm, and was therefore watched and guarded as a 
prisoner of state. 

In the 4neaB time, Murat domineered over the Spaniards 
with jril die arrogance and cruelty of a low-bred adventurer. 
He insulted dcui Antonio and his political associates, encou- 
n^;ed hfe soldiers to acts of outrage, and imputed to the na- 
tives all the Kuilt of unjustifiable aggression. Being ordered 
to send FeiMUnand's brother Francis to Bayonne, he prepared 
an escort for that purpose ; ind, when some of the inhabitant9 
of Madrid had morely cut the traces which fastened the horses 
to die carriage, the French brutally fired upon the j^ ^ 
crowd. In the progress of the tumult, according to ^ 
the lowest enumeration, 104 Spaniards lost their lives, and 54 

3 An ooknown piitriot liad infomed him, before he left Madrid, that it wai the intentioa 
of Bonaparte to pat an end to the Boorboo government in S|iain; and don Joseph de Herbait 
brother-ill-law to the emperor 'k fafourite, Dorooy warned him of his danger, deelarin^ 
that die seixnre of his person was the determineil objeet of the repealed inTiutioo to the 
froDtieis : hot Infantado and Bseoiqoix advised him to trust to the honour of a potentate 
who bad professed a high regard for the royal family, and a strong wish to promote the 
interest of Spain. 
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or in the financial system, could only be pressed b^ the ora- 
tors of the council of state. If the majority should disapprove 
the conduct of the court, they were permitted to petition the 
king for the punbhment or dismission of evil counsellors; but 
this [Mivilege was of little moment, as the investigation of the 
imputed delinquency was to be referred to twelve courti^rs^ 
who would ramer favour than condemn an accused minisler. 
The provincial privileges of Navarre, Biscay, Guipuscoa and 
Alava, were allowed to subsist, -until the cortes, at the first 
meeting, should order some'modificatkm* With these excep- 
tions, it was decreed, that the civil code should be unifiorm 
over the whole kingdomi and that all exclusive or pecidiar 
jurisdictions, and aU privifegos contrary to the general law, 
should be abolisbed* It w«s declared, diat personal liberty 
should be respected, and that no person should be confined 
without the authori^ of a legal warrant, stating the reason of 
the arrest But the bendSits of these and other regubtions^ 
however imperfect, were not to be immediately enjoyed by the 
people; tor tiae various edids weie to be successively pro«Hd- 
gated in the oounse of four jrears. 

The article which declared the crowi) hereditary in the fin 
milj of Bbnaparte^ was a gross and unpardonable insult to Ae 
nation. He who derided aucb a claun, when it was advanced 
by the descendant of a long line ci princes, could not, withoiil 
the most glaring inconsistency, demand an acquiescence in the 
incipient pretmsioos of bis own racew On what gjround (it 
may be aved for the sake of ai^ument) was die daim urged 
in this case ? The answer is,— on die basis of a formal rcnuB- 
ciation Irom Charles IV, and the heir aj^iaient* But diose 
princes had not even a shadow of right to consider the mon- 
archy as a private estate, or transfer die people, like catUe, to 
the government of a strai^;er ; or, even if they were justified 
in such conducti their renunciations could not in any xesfiect 
bind their posterity* The national will alone, expressed with- 
out the influence of force or terror, could sanction a diange of 
dynasty or of system* To say that the partial and irregular 
assembly at Bayonne had a nght to order so fundaoMntri a 
change, is an assertion which no just reasoning can verify or 
establish ; and to represrat the general submission of the con- 
stituted authorities as a confirmation of the claim of NapoleoQ 
or of Josedi, is almost equallv absurd. The intimidated as- 
sembly at JBayonne merely submitted, with exterior formafity, 
to the will of a tyrant, who had a powerful army ready to per- 
petrate every atrocity. For the honour of Spain^ uie same 
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meanness of submission WI19 not exhibited by the great body 
of the nation. The noUes who remained at home, and persons 
of the middle class, confounded at die late massacre, did not, 
indeed, immediately yenture to oppose a numerous horde of 
ruffian intruders, whom tiiey were unprepared to resist widi 
eflfect $ but they manifested their sentiments before the usur- 
pation W4s fully organised at Bayonne : and the populace and 
peasants also end^votired to repress the indignation which 
arose in dieir minds, while diey waited for an opportunity of 
vigorous exertion : but this acqttiescence, extortea by tempo* 
nuy intimidation, was merely a calm before a storm. It did 
not bear die marks of that content which usually accompanies 
the exercise of Intimate authority: it concealed angiy pas- 
sions which stru^led for vent, and to which a casual check 
gave additional fervency aiid strength. 

That patience, Which the natives evinced for some weeks 
after die mass&cre, at lengdi yielded to a general burst of in- 
dignation. The peofde rose in various parts of the country i 
imprisoned many Frenchmen, and put some to death ; and 
murdered several provincial governors and ma^trates, who 
did not appear to be sufficiently zealous in the cause of national 
independence. When this rage had subsided, the desire of a 
regular administration was manifested; and all who had g;ood 
sense and moderation wished for such a settlement as misht 
remedy Ae disorders of anarchy, direct and concentrate me 
efforts of the nation aeainst the daring and inhuman enemy, 
and secure the throne for Ferdinand, or some odier prince of 
the house of Bourbon. On this memoraUe occasion, as the 
means of defence were more abundant in Andalusia than in 
any of the other provinces, the magistrates and principal inha- , 
lutants of Seville took die lead. They made choice %*^ ^g 
of ^ junta (an association or couneft) for die govern- ^^ 
raent of that division of Spain; proclaimed the sovereignty of 
Ferdinand the Seventh ; and declared war against Napoleon 
and the French. The exam[de was speedily followed in all 
parts which were free from the terrors of a foreign army; but, 
although its good effects were generally acknowledged, the 
want dl a supreme junta for the whole kingdom was felt as a 
serious inconvenience; jjfor the influence of the council of Se- 
ville, even while it conciliated the frequent acquiescence of 
other administrative bodies, could not be deemed equivalent 
to the regular authority of an united or ^neral government. 

At this critical period, when the Spaniards, apparently with- 
out a directing head, and in a state of federalism which did 
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Bot {NTomise a strict unity and concert, were contending with 
the uncontrolled master of a powerful empire, who could add, 
to the great resources of his own nation, the armies and trea- 
sures of dependent states, the war seemed to assume an un- 
promising aspect, unless powerful aid should be afforded to 
the menaced patriots. They stated their danger and their ex- 
igencies to the court of London*, to the Portuguese, Swedes, 
and Austrians; and the zeal which animated the subjects of 
Great Britain, in favour of a nation struggling for liberty, held 
out the prospect of friendly interposition and eflfective succour. 
Lord CoUingwood offered the aid of his fleet for the capture of 
five French ships of die line at Cadiz ; but his assistance was 
declined by don Thomas Morh, the governor, who, knowing 
that his countrymen were capable of this enterprise, ordered 
an attack with 2iftotiUa^ supported by batteries, and compelled 
the French Admiral to surrender his squadron. ^ 

In those provinces which were not occupied l^ French 
troops, a great part of the adult population eagerly omred mi* 
Ktary service to the different juntas. A supply of arms and 
mooe^ transmitted from Ennand, proved very useful on diis 
occasion; and a multitude of Spanish prisoners of war, released 
and sent back by the indulgence of our government, seasona- 
bly reinforced the patriotic armies. The regular troops were 
not so numerous as the conjuncture required ; but it was hoped 
that the deficiency would be amply supplied by new levies, 
and by the gradual extension of discipline. Partial conflict? 
occurred in various scenes of action : the enemy waged war 
with the most malignant ferocity; and many French stragglers 
were killed bv the peasants. An attack of Valencia, directed 
by Marshal Moncey, was repelled by general Caro, with a 
great slaughter of thus assailants. The Spaniards were less 
KMTtunate in the battle of Medina del Rio Seco^ being defeated 
with considerable loss by the superiority of the hostile cavalry: 
but their success at Baylen inspired them with the most lively 
joy. Dupont, who had 8000 men at Aiidujar under his com- 
mand, had retired to Baylen to dBect a junction with Belliard, 
who had an equal number. Castanos, with an army chiefly 

6 Tbe fint Application to tbi« court came from the prineipalalj of Ailiirfait ; and the ad- 
cIreM t'atcd, tliat the representative assembly, to which the entire •overeignty had defolved, 
lamenting the captivity of Ferdinand, and disdaining the idea of aabmitting to the yoke of 
a foreign tyrant, had taken up arms in defence of the coantry ; and expressed a firm hope, 
that a consideration of the dreadful consequences which voald Aov from the unbounded 
ambition of the ruler of France, if he should be suffered to usurp the throne of Spain, 
would concur with a spirit of ^nerosity to produce the speedy tranimission of suecoors 
from Great Britain. It was dated from Oviedo, May 85, 1808. 
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composed of Andaktsians, amounting Id 35,000 men, of whom 
only one half could be denominated a regular force, obstructed 
the views of the French general^ who, thus iproroked, » i on 
rushed upon the nadves widi the most furious im- ^ 
petuosity. Tliey firmly sustained the ^ock^ and drove back 
the disordered foe: they withstood other assaults with equal 
vigour, and, by reducing the French to the danger of destruc- 
tion, drew from their discouraged commander the proposal of 
a capitulation. During the conference, Wedel, who came up 
ivith 6000 men, attacked a Spanish division which had not yet 
participated in the action, and made some impression ; but the 
continuance of the batde was prevented by die assent of Du-^ 
pont to a demand of unconditional surrender. WedePs carps 
did not incur the same disgrace, being favoured with the per- 
mission of a speedy return to France by maritime conveyance. 
On the day of this defeat, the usurper entered Madrid with 
all the pomp of royalty : but he was not saluted by the people 
with those aoclamati(»is or marks of respect which they would 
gladly have given to Ferdinand, or to any prince who had been 
me object of national choice. He seemed, however, to think 
that he was securely established upon the throne, as his know- 
ledge of the mighty power and influence of his bronher would 
not suffer him to apprehend that the Spaniards would dare to 
depose him. The lustre of the great empire, and the fame of 
its fortunate ruler, would, in his opinion, dazzle their eyes, and* 
excite that awe and reverence which would ultimately ensure 
submission. But he had not long indulged these contempla* 
tions, when the intelligence of Dupont's surrender reached his 
court. Being menaced with a visit from the army of Valencia 
or of Andalu^a, and hearing of the determined spirit of the 
Arragonians, he resolved to retire from the capital. He 
plundWed the treasury, seized the crown jewels, and robbed 
die palaces of the most valuable part of their portable contents; 
and then retired to Burgos, to await the course of events. 

As the captam-general of Arragon, either being a traitor in 
his heart, or despairing of the success of defensive efforts, had 
attempted to disarm the people, he was seized and imprisoned 
by the indignation of the citizens of Saragossa ; and they con- 
ferred the chief administration and command upon don John 
Palafox, who, although he had no military experience, was 
known to possess courage, and supposed to be capable of go-< 
veming. The soldiers whom he found in the ci^ did not, it 
is said, exceed the amount of 220^ and the {X'ovincial trea- 
surv was nearly exhausted : yet, trusting to the spirit and en- 
Vol. VI. A a r- t 
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efgy of his countrymen, he ventured to declare war against 
the invaders of Spain. The inhaUtants and the neighbouring 
peasants^ ill provided with arms, were hastily initialed in the 
discipline of the camp ; but they were unsuccessful in several 
conflicts which dieyrisqued with a superior enemy. Not 
discouraged, the citizens resolved to persevere in their patri- 
otic efforts ; and diey so bravely defended the out*posts and 
the town itself, that the assailants were repelled, and those 
who had forced their way within the walls were massacred. 
During the respite which was procured by this success, the 
governor made the best dispositions for sustaining a siege that 
a total want of regular fortifications would allow, and wander- 
ed over the provmce in search of regular troops. He found 
some parties of militia, and about 1300 soldiers who had es- 
caped from Madrid j but, bein^ met by a greater force, he 
was exposed to the danger of ruin, which he escaped by the 

ex)wess of his gallant band. The siege of the city was at 
ngth fcHined by general Le-Fevre, two eminences in the 
neighbourhood being seized by the enemy, who hoped soon 
to prevs^il over all opposition. 

To maintain a place which had no admitted pretensions to 
defensibility^ seemed to be a hopeless task : yet it was reso* 
lutely undertaken by the Arragonian patriots. Batteries and 
entrenchments were formed near the gates : holes were made 
for musquetry in the mud- walls, and in buildings which flank- 
ed the walls or supplied the deficiency in the circuit; and every 
arrangement that promised to be useful, however imperfect, 
was eagerly adopted. The monks manu&ctured gunpowder, 
and prepared cartridges* Even the women cheerfully assisted 
in such labors as did not exceed their strength ; and the chil- 
dren were not wholly unemployed. While the French were 
gradually prosecuting the encompassment of the city, skir- 
mishes, attended wim various success, arose in the adjacent 
olive woods. Succours were introduced in defiance of the be- 
siegers ; but the completion of the investment at length pre- 
cluded all farther accessions of strength. The expk)sion of a 
powder magazine made some bavock in the town ; but the 
cannonade and bombardment proved more destructive. Two 
of the nine gates, being assaulted with great fury, were defend- 
ed with such determmed vigor, that the enemy retreated in 
confusion, after considerable loss. A foundling hospital, full 
of the sick and wounded, caught fire ; but this calamity, in- 
stead of producing dejection, only called forth all the exertions 
of sympathy for the rescue of the endangered inmates. A large 
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conv entual edifice was also fired ; and such an o])ening was 
made as served to admit the besiegers, who, impetuously fore- 
men their way, became masters of one half of the city. Of one 
of the widest streets, each party occupied one side, and the 
fire from the opposite batteries filled the intervening space with 
unfortunate victims. When ammunition began to fail, a con- 
siderable convoy unexpectedly arrived, which was introduced 
by the governor's brother, who was accompanied by 3000 
^"f^en.^ The defence was now continued with such spirit, that 
the French jx>ssessions were reduced to an eighth part of the 
town. Appalled by this obstinate resistance, and by a report 
of the march of a strong body from the Valencian province, 
the enemy relinquished the siege, when a great part /. . 
of the city had been destroyed or severely damaged^ • "S- ^*- 
At the same time, the spirit of self-defence animated the sub- 
jects of Portugal. Their zeal particularly displayed itself at 
Oporto, where the inhabitants rose en mass^^ at the signal of 
bell-ringing, seized and imprisoned all the Frenchmen whom 
they could find, and nominated an administrative body, of 
which the bishop was declared president. Lieutenant colonel 
Brown, being ordered to procure the most correct information 
respecting the state of affiiirs in the north of Portugal, was 
highly pleased at the assurances, which he received nrom the 
patriotic prelate of the effervescent zeal of the people, who 
were determined to expel their enemies from the country; and 
he, m return, gratified the bishop with a promise of speedy and 
ample succours from Great Britain* Re was informed that the 
French force in Portugal did not exceed 15,000 men, exclusive 
of auxiliaries ; and it was stated, on the other hand, that, in the 
northern province, the defensive force amounted to 25,000, 
who were not, however, completely armed. While he was pro- 
secuting his inquiries, a French division, under La-Borde, ad- 
vanced from Lisbon to the northward, and took a strong posi- 
tion at Roli^a. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had been sent to 
the Tagus with about 8000 men, and had been joined by ma- 
jor-general Spencer with 5000, soon found aa ofrportunity <tf 
displaying his skill and valor. Being reinforced by Portuguese 
troops, he marched against the enemy ; and, sending some 
brigades to fall upon Ac right, while the native soldiery endear- 
ed to turn the left, he more particularly superintended the at-i 
tack of the centre. The mountainous passes, which were 



7 Vangban's Narrative of the Siege. 

8 On the 19th of Jane. 
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bmvely defended, were all forced ; but the Frendi retreated 
m ;i;ood order, the paucity of cavalry {xeventing a pursuit. 

A TQore important ccxiflict ouickly foUowra. Sir Arthur 
had been jomed by two fresh brigades ; and Junot had ccdlect- 
ed his whole force. The first attack was directed upon the 
J. oi British centre^ which was strongly pasted on an emi- 

"^' ' nence to the southward of Vimeiro. Both parties 
made great use of their artillery ; but that of the defending 
party proved more efiective and mischievous ; and the vigour 
of the bayonet at length repelled the assailants, wjio were at 
the same time flanked by a corps which then came up to its 
post. They were pursued in their retreat by lieutenant-colcDd 
Taylor and his dragoons; but they turned upon this detachment 
wim such fury, that this officer and many of his men lost tliek 
lives. On the left, the troops were exposed to a most impe- 
tuous attack, in which a large body of cavalry concurred* 
They firmly withstood the onset, and put dieir opponoits to 
flight. A part of the retiring division, suddenly facbg abou^ 
endeavoured to recover the artillery which had been seized; 
but the attempt was fatal to many of the number, and firuitless 
to the rest. About 600 men were kUled or wounded in this 
engagement, on the side of die \ictots ; but the Frencdi loss 
was lar more severe^* 

Thc^ French commander, aware of the approach of anodier 
army, resolved to propose a cessation of hostilities ; but, as he 
was too feeble to cope with his adversaries, it was their duty 
and into-est to crush him, not to favour his escape. Lieute- 
nant-general Dalrymple, however, who assumed the chief mi- 
litary command after the late victory, was so pleased widi tihe 
opportunity of delivering Portugal from the ravages of the 
enemy, that he not only granted an armistice, but, by a sub- 
sequent convention'^, aereed to the unreasonable demands of 
the vanquished host. He alleged his ignorance of the ** actual 
state of the French arm^r, and of many circumstances of a local 
and incidental nature,'' in vindication of his assent : but, as it 
was easy for him to procure information from sir Arthur Wd- 
lesley and otiier officers, that excuse was idle and frivolous. 
He also mentioned^ in his own defence, the importance of 
gaining time for the prosecution of the war in Spain, which 
would have been neglected during the operations requisite for 

9 Letter rrom LieateDaDt-genenl Wellealefy in the London Gftzette.*-lietteri from 
PortQgal and Spain, by Adam Neale, M. U, 

10 Negotiated at Cintra, and signed at Lisbon. 
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subduing the French in Portugal, as they {)ossessed some strong 
posts which might have been long maintained. Bnt the army, 
instead of pro&tkfig by the time which was gained by the con- 
vention, suffered three months to pass before any advantage 
was afforded, or even attempted to be given, to the cause of 
the Spanish patriots. 

In the convention which was concluded between a oq 
the opposite armies^ it was stipulated, that all the S« * 
places and forts, occupied by the French troops in Portugal, 
should be surrendered ; that these invaders should quit the 
kingdom with their arms and baggage; be conveyed to France 
in l^itish vessels, and be allowed to serve wherever their go- 
vemnaent might wish to employ them ; that all subjects of 
France or of powers in alliance with that nation, who were re- 
sident ui Portugal, should remain unmolested in their persons 
and property; that none of the natives should be harassed or 
called to an account in consequence of political opinions or 
public conduct ; that no arrears of contribution or requisition, 
pretended to be due to the French, should be allowed ; that all 
the Spanish soldiers within the kingdom should be given up 
to the Bridsh general, who should endeavour to procure, in 
retuf n, a release of all French subjects detained in Spain for 
political causes; that an immediate exchange of prisoners 
should take place betiveen the French and Portuguese ; and 
Aat the magazines should be applied to the use of the retiring 
troops. It was not intended that the departing soldiers should 
carry away the treasures of the churches or other ill-acquired 
spoCb ; and many, who attempted to bear off the fruits of their 
rajdne, were obliged to resign them to the vigilance of the 
British officers. £ven their leader, although he boasted of his 
elevated rank and splendid title, was not suffered to escape 
without such an ii^spection of his baggage, as exposed his vil* 
lany to gmeral notice, and led to a great defalcation from the 
stock Of plunder which he was preparing to send on board^^ 

This agreement was accompanied with another convention, 
by which nine Russian ships of the line and a frigate were sur- 
rendtt^d, with all their stores, to sir Charles Cotton, and not 
to be restcM'ed to the emperor before the conclusion of a pacific 
treaty between that prince and the British monarch : but the 
seamen and marines were treated with the same indulgence 
which the French received, and gratified with a conveyance to 
their ewn country; unfettered by restrictions of service. In 

11 Ncale'a Utten. 
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the ^diminary armistice which Wellesley adjusted with Kel- 
lermann, the neutrality of the port of Lisbon had been stipu- 
lated with regard to this fleet : but the admiral, very properly, 
refused his assent to that article : yet he was too kind to the 
enemy in releasing such a multitude of effective men. 

These conventions were not calculated to please a nation 
which looked with an anxious eye to the honour and dignity 
of the public service, and wished to see its resources usefully 
employed. Surprise, disgust, and indignation, were conse- 
quently excited; and the hopes of a strict enquiry were loudly 
and generally expressed. The corporation of London, par- 
taking of the feelings which pervaded the country, stigmatised 
the military convention as disgraceful to the British arms, and 
injurious to the public interest; and, when his majesty had 
given a harsh answer to the ad^ess which intimated that opi- 
nbn, his displeasure did not check the freedom of remark. In 
compliance with the prevailing wish, an investigation was or- 
dered; but the result was far fix)m satisfying the public. Sir 
David Dundas, and six other field-officers, were induced, after 
an attentive examination of the disputed points, to declare, 
that no fiirther military proceeding was necessary on that sub- 
ject, however some of them mi^t differ in their sentiments 
respecting the ^^ fitness of the convention in the relative situa- 
tion of the two armies.'^ A more explicit statement of their 
opinions being demanded by the duke of York, all, except the 
earl of Moira, mtimated their approbation of the armistice ; and 
four of the number decided in favour of the convention. The 
king, while he declined all ulterior inquiry, si^ified his disap- 
probation of those ^^ articles in which stipulaUcms were made, 
directly affecting the interests or feelings of the Spanish and 
Portuguese nations/^ 

After a long delay, the British army, which had been ele- 
vated to the amount of 30,000 men soon after the batde of 
Vimeiro, marched into S|Xiin under the command of sir John 
Moore, while the French troops were chiefly stationed in the 
provinces of Biscay, Navarre, and Catabnia ; and, in the mean 
time, the Spaniards gave a greater energy to their government 
by the erection of a central junta for the whole kingdom. 

The council of Seville, without professing to take the lead, 
distinguished itself by the patriotic advice which it gave to the 
other juntasi and to the nation. With regard to me succes- 
sion, no question, said the members^ coiud reasonably arise, 
while they had a sovereign whose right was indisputable, and 
who had brothers to inherit after his decease. Another qii^« 
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tion had recently been agitated, which ako seemed to tfiem to 
be sufficiently settled by the very nature and origni of political 
communities. Doubts had been entertained^ whether a ne- 
cessity existed for the creation of a supreme civil government, 
which might unite the authority of all ihe provinces, until Fer- 
dinand should recover his throne. The want of such a govern- 
ment would expose the nation to the miseries of anarchy, or 
to the rigors of military despotism ; and due reflection, it y^ 
hoped, would soon convince every one of the necessi^ of 
speedy arrangements for the prevention of such evils. Many 
were of opinion that the cartes ought to be immediately con* 
voked by the council of Castile : but this was an act of authori- 
ty which that body had no right to exercise ; and its conduct, 
in encouraging the late usurpation, was no inducement for the 
people to invest it with extraordinary power. None but the 
king could legally assemble the cortes; and, if anj irregular or 

Ertial elections should take place, discord and division would 
the result The people had already acted in their general 
capacity, without regard to the particular towns which had 
long enjoyed the privilege of choosing representatives, and had 
created provincial juntas ; but, as the authority thus granted 
required a superintending power, which might obviate the 
mischief of discordant measures, it was expedient that a su- 
preme adminbtrative body should be constituted ; and the in- 
dividuals who should compose it ought to be selected by the 
members of each junta from their own body. Two respecta- 
ble persons might thus be chosen in each province ; and these 
deputies might legitimately act as governors of the whole 
kingdom. A president might be appointed out of the num- 
ber, not permanentiy, but for a very short term, that he might 
not have sufficient time for the acquisition of exorbitant influ- 
ence or power. 

These suggestions appear to have been the offspring of a 
laudable regard for the public welfare. But it may be con- 
tended, that a more constitutional mode of supplying the de« 
ficiency of the executive power, occasioned by the king's 
exile and detention, would nave been affiirded by the convo- 
cation of the cortes. The corporations which possessed the 
elective franchise might have chosen deputies ; and the first 
step of the assembly mus formed might have been the appoint- 
ment of a regent, or a supreme administrative body. The 
Juntas, however, did not adopt this measure, being inclined to 
prefer the advice of the Andalusian patriots. When two de* 
puties had been named by each junta, except where the capital, 
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of the province was occupied by the invaders, the majority of 
J, 2- the delegated number met at the palace of Aranjueac, 
P and, after the solemnisation of mass, took an oath 

for the maintenance and promotion of the cathdic faith and 
system, the defence of the royal rights of Ferdinand, the pre- 
servation of established laws and usages, and the improvetaeac 
of the general state of the nation. Advancing to the great 
gallery, the members then proclaimed the king, amidst the 
most lively acclamations of the assemUed people. A short 
^ech from the count de Florida Blanca, who acted as pre- 
sident, pointed out the path of duty ; and the supreme junta 
began to exercise all the authority of the most regular govern- 
ment. 



LETTER XI. 



History qfa War in the North of Europe^ and of a JReoobOidn 

m Sweden. 

WHILE the unjustifiable confederacy between Napoleon 
and Alexander exercised its pernicious influence in Spain and 
P(xtugai, Sweden also felt its mischievous effects. Among 
other arbitrary stipulations, it was resolved that Gustavus 
should be compelled to exclude all British vessels from his 
harbours. This demand was declared by the Russian minis* 
ter to be supported by former compacts among the northern 
powers, by which they had agreed to an union of strength in 
defence of the Baltic : but the king replied that these compacts 
had ceased to be in force ; and he would only promise to pre- 
vent the British court from sending ships of war bto that sea. 
It was not merely the subserviency of Alexander to the 
views of his new ally^ but also his desire of adding the whole 
province of Finland to his empire, that prompted him to or- 
A D 1808 ^^^ ^" invasion of the Swedish territories. For the 
' defence of Finland against this powerful enemy, 
the king only sent 9540 men into the field, while 6000 g^ri- 
soned Sveaborg. Two of the frontier posts were not tamdy 
yielded, even to the great superiority of the assailing force. 
The Russians endeavoured to prevent the northern troops firom 
joining those of the south: but the valour of the Swedes sd 
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far prevailed as to effisct die desired union, and to check the 
advance of the foe, whom general Adlercreutz en^s^ged with 
success at Sikajokl. Keenly resenting those hostilities which 
^vcre not preceded by a declaration X)f war, Gustavus gave 
orders for the confinement of the Russian resident and consul, 
and threatened to banish from Sweden every subject of Alex- 
andet. As he suspected the intentions of the Danish court, 
he demanded from count Moltke an explanation of the views 
of his sovereign. The answer was a declaration of war, in 
which the king's base connivance at the attack upon Copenha* 
gen was pointedly censured, and his renewal of alliance^ with 
a power which could coolly perpetrate such outrageous in- 
justice was severely condemned. He denied the former 
charge; yet he evidently approved the agression; and he re- 
torted die accusation of interested subserviency to Great Bri- 
tain by a reference to the implicit dependence of Denmark 
upon Russia. 

As the danger to which Sweden was exposed could not be 
eflfectually repelled by the unaided force d[ that nation, the 
king addressed a letter to his Britannic majesty, stating that 
he was attacked on every side, because he was the friend of 
Cn^and, and requesting, in addition to the stipulated subsidy, 
speedy and powerful assistance. A promise of succour was 
readily given; and it was resolved that 10,000 men should be 
sent, under the command of sir John Moore; but the condi- 
tions annexed to this grant of aid were not altogether agreea- 
ble to Gustavus. They were to be recalled at pleasure, to 
have as little connexion as possible with the Swedish army, to 
be completely under the command of their own general, and 
not to go so far from the coast as to lose the means of com- 
munication with the fleet. Instead of confining their operations 
to the defence of Sweden, the king wished to employ them in 
the conquest of Norway, or in an attack upon Copenhagen t 
but it was not thought necessary, by his more prudent ally, 
that his rash schemes should be adopted. 

The campaign in Finland was umortunate to the Swedes. 
After the reduction of inferior fortresses, the enemy obtained 
Sveaborg by the treachery of the commandant, who ha^ all 
the means o^ protracting the siege. Even the galleys in the 
harbour were surrendered, on the condition of their being re- 
stored to the kin^ at the return of peace, if the Danish fleet, 

1 Bf a new tmtj) he wh to reeeWe 1,900,000 poaiids for employing his vhole amj 
aiKt a inrt of his fleet, durint one ytw, a^Uul Ih^ Frcneh or tbeir alliea. 

Vol. VI. Bb ^ , 
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seized in the preceding year, should then be given up. This 
success was fdlowed by the occupation of Aland and some 
other islands; of which, however, the intruders were soon dis- 



Dbregarding all remonstrances against the invasion of Nor- 
way, the king sent a part of the western army into that coun- 
try ; but the troops only gained inconsiderable advan^ges, and 
could not long maintain themselves in that unproductive coun- 
try. Being attacked by the prince of Augustenbui^, they re- 
tired within their own nrontier, and thought only of defence. 

When the British army arrived^ the zeal of Gustavus was 
re-animated, and he hoped to emulate the fame of Charles XII. 
He was now intent upon the conquest of Zeeland ; and, find- 
ing that the British troops were not allowed to assist him in 
such an enterprise, he resolved to prohibit their disembarkation, 
with a view of subduing the reluctance of their commander to 
the expedition. Not prevailing in this instance, he proposed 
a descent in Russian Finland; and, when sir John Moore re- 
fused his assent to the scheme, as it would only serve to give 
to Russia a multitude of English prisoners, he reverted to die 
Norwegian project: but the general condemned it as h^less. 
The troops were still detained in the vessels, to their great 
inconvenience ; for the inflexible monarch had declared, that 
he would not permit them to land, unless they should be sub- 
jected to hb immediate command. Disgusted at thb absurd 
pride and contemptible folly, sir John threatened, that he would 
return with the army to England, if a landing should not . be 
allowed : but, in an interview with the kin^, he so far yielded 
to the royal wish, that he promised to wait for new instruc- 
tions from his court. Being accused of an unwillingness to 
act, he was induced to give way, that he mi^t have an op- 
portunity of testifying his desire of co-operation: but, having 
re-examined his instructions, he found that they did not au- 
thorise him to remain for so long a time as might elapse before 
fresh orders could arrive from Britain. This retraction of his 
promise so ofiended the king, that he commanded the general 
not to leave Stockholm without permission, or until the arma- 
ment should be recalled by a particular order. A mandate so 
arbitrary^ against an officer into whose conduct his sovereign 
alone had a right to inquire, roused the indignation of Mr. 
Thornton, the British envoy, who, in strong terms, comjJain- 
ed to the president of the Swedish chancery, and demanded 
an instant revocation of the insulting order. On the other hand, 
an apology was required by his ma»»«^t}'; but, instead of sub- 
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mitting to this disgrace, sir John took an opportunity of esca- 
ping to Gothenburg, whence he quickly returned to England. 
Thus, from the want of a mutual readiness of accommodation, 
the British armament proved useless, unless it should be main- 
tained that its appearance in the north tended to over-awe the 
enemies of Sweden*. 

While GustaVus was yet indignant at the inactivity and the 
departure of the British general, the envoy ventured to propose 
a negotiation between him and his adversaries; but the hint in- 
creased his displeasure. He even tfiought of proceeding to 
acts of violence against the English fleet in the Baltic. His 
ministers dissuaded him from such rashness, and remmded 
him of die subsidy by which the exigencies of the war were 
supplied. As it did not satisfy his wants, he resolved to so* 
licit an augmentation of the grant ; but his application proved 
fruitless. In requesting the recal of Mr. Thornton; he was 
more successful; for Mr. Merry was sent to supersede that ob- 
noxious minister. 

The war, in the mean time, was not wholly neglected. At- 
tempts were made to dispossess the Russians of Abo and Vasa : 
but the smallness of the force employed in these enterprises ob- 
structed their success. Several conflicts occurred, in which 
the Swedes displayed all their national courage ; and, if the army 
had been respectably reinforced and well provided, Finland 
might perhaps have been saveck When count Klingspor re- 

Sested permission to retire with the remains of the army, be* 
e the enemy's increasing strength should overwhelm the 
defenders of the country, the king answered that the Russians 
must be driven out ; but he did not supply the means which 
were calculated to produce that efiect. He was sufiiciently 
encouraged to persevere by his innate obstinacy ; and he de- 
rived additional confidence from some instances of partial suc- 
cess, from die unimportant advantages obtained by his galleys, 
and the retreat of the Russian fleet Two British ships of 
the line, followed by the Swedish navy, had commenced an 
engagement, which the enemy seemed desirous of avoiding. 
One of the Russian vessels, being disabled by the efforts of 
captain Martin, surrendered to sir Samuel Hood, who, not be- 
ing able Id bring it from the shore, set it on fire, but previously 
saved die crew. The rest of the fleet found security in the 
port of Rc^rswick. 
An expedition which to none, except the king, seemed pro- 

8 SketBb of tHe Re%n of GoNftfoi IV. Bnt ii. 
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mi^g or auspicious, was undertaken for the recovery of South- 
FmlancL The troops, not exceeding the amount of 2600 men, 
commanded by count Lantingshausen, landed at Waranpa, and 
proceeded to Lokalax^ intending^ in the event of early success, 
to join the baron Veffesack : but, while this officer was retreat- 
ing with his corps, tne count was attacked by the Russians ; 
and, being incapable of maintaining his position, he was dad 
to find refuge in the ships. An armament whidtk sailed from 
Gefle met with a variety of disasters. The vessek were dis< 
persed by an equinoxial gale ; and, when the greater part had 
afterward re-assembled, confusion arose from a want of speci- 
fic instructions, or from the contradictory orders which the king 
bad given to different battalions. No portion of the army ef- 
fected a descent in the southern part of the province ; and, of 
Ae troops which reached the north, a great number perished 
inconsequence of cold, hunger, and fatigue^ while disease made 
dreadful havock in the crowded transports. An expedition 
to Helsinge was also attended with considerable loss, after the 
acQuisition of temporary advantages. 

The Swedes in North-Finland, for some time, firmly resist- 
ed the torrent which threatened to overwhelm tiiem ; but die 
ample reinforcements which their adversaries received, so ef- 
fectually precluded their hopes of success, that, in a conven- 
N 2a ^^ ^^ ^^ armistice, they yielded to ^e demands of 

ov. jx}. ^^ Russian general, when he insisted upon the sur- 
render of important stations. 

While Gustavus breathed resentment and defiance against 
die Coreican and h'ls imperial confederate, he was not disin- 
clmed to a pacification with the Danish monarch, to whom he 
made overtures for an alliance, prombing to procure a restitu- 
tion of his fleet : but the agent whom he employed in tfab se- 
cret negotiation was dismissed with an unfavourable answer. 
When the proposals of peace, emanating from the mterview 
at Erfort, were communicated to him by Mr. Merry, he de- 
dared his unalterable resdution never to treat with die ruler 
of France, whose conduct, he said, provoked and justified all 
Uie perseverance of hostility ; and his resentment against Alex- 
ander was almost eqiudly fierce and imi^acable. 

As the continuance of the war menaced Sweden widi sub- 

1'ugation or dbmemberment, Mr. Merry was authorised to re- 
ease Gustavus firom every obligation which mieht seem to 
preclude a separate treaty, and to promise that, after the con- 
clusion ofpeace with anv one of his present enemies, his majesty 
would stin remam his friend. This m t i ni ati on roused the an- 
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ger of the irritable king, who, widioiit consulting his ministers, 
sent an order, subjecting tiie British vessels in the harbour df 
Gothenburg to an embargo. He soon revoked the rash pro- 
hibition : yet he resolved upon a rupture with Great Britian, if 
he should find an opportunity of accommodating all disputes 
with the king of Denmark, whom he hoped to allure into a 
pacific treaty by diis disclosure of his altered intentions. He 
had not despatched the letter which he had written to that ef- 
fect, when he was informed of the transmission of proclama- 
tions, by means of balloons, from Zeeland to Scania, inviting 
the Swedes t^ plausible promises to an incorporation with the 
Danes. In&imed at this attempt to seduce his people, he 
tore the letter in a transport of rage, and ofiered a renewal of 
his alliance with Great Britain, on the same basis of subsidia- 
ry agreement?. 

The extraordinary conduct of this prince seemed to indicate 
mental derangement. He pretended to direct every branch of 

Sovemment, and yet could not properly regulate his own con- 
uct, even in the ordinary concerns of life. He afibcted all the 
ardor of military zeal, without possessing a sufficiency of cour- 
age to face an enemy. Incapable of conducting the wars in 
which by his own zeal or the injustice of France he was in- 
volved, he idly wasted ihe resources of his kingdom, and was 
entangled in difficulties which his limited intdlect could not 
surmount. In levying troops, he thought more of the form 
and ornaments of the hat, the fashion of the coat, and other 
mmutut, than of the most essential points. Inspired with all 
die pride of royalty, he exacted the most ceremonious obser- 
vances and the most punctilious respect ; and thus exposed 
himself to the contempt of the discerning, in the vain hope of 
maintainnig true di^ty. He boasted ofhis regard for justice, 
and of die moderation of his sway, while he wantonly harassed 
his soldiers* and impoverished and oppressed the people. 

His misconduct was long attributed by the uninformed pub- 
lic to the incapaciity of his ministers: but the truth could not 
always be concealed; and discontent at length pervaded the 
nation. When it appeared that no k)sses or misfortunes could 
abate his zeal for a continuance of hostilities,— *that tiie most 
absurd schemes were proposed for another campaign,-— that 
even reports of the intended partition of Sweden did not sub- 
due bis obstimcy, — and that misgovemment was still the or- 
der of the day,— insurrection began to be considered as a sa- 

» Sketflli of the Boiga of GwltTai IT. I^fft ii. 
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cred duty, because it ofiered the only remedy for the disorders 
of the state. A party of malconlents, some of whom were 
men of rank and influence, held private meetings at Stock- 
holm^ to concert die means of rescuing; the country from dan- 
ger ; and, after anxious consultatimis, it was resolved Aat Gus- 
tavus should be arrested, and lodged in a fortress, and that the 
duke of Sudermania should be requested to act as protector of 
the realm, until the stated should be assembled. Notwith- 
standing the secresy of the deliberations^ it was soon known 
that an interesting scheme was in agitation ; and the prospect 
of a political chance animated the hopes of the citizens. So 
unpo|)ular was the Kin^« diat none of those who suspected the 
machinations against nim would warn him of his danger. 
Even a regiment of hb guard promised to join the disaffected 
party; and it was not supposed that any part of the military 
force would resolutely act in his defence. Colonel Adlersparre 
harangued the troops of the west, and procured their assent to 
his proposal of employing them in an enterprise calcinated for 
the deliverance of their countiy. The report of their advance 
filled the king with terror. He shut himself up in his palace, 
and ordered Si the avenues to die capital to be stricdy guard- 
ed*. 

Baron Adlercreutz undertook the hazardous task <^ airest- 
ing his sovereign. Coiuit Klingspor, colonel Silverspan^p, and 
many other omcers, were among his most zealous associates; 

Mar 13 1809 ™^> ^''^^ ^^ ^^ givm proper directions, 
* 'he entered the presence-chamber, in conse- 

quence of an order for his attendance. He found the king 
preparing for his departure from Stockholm, with a view of 
opening the campaign ; and began to remonstrate against that 
conduct which had excited the indignation of the public. — 
'^ You are all traitors,'^ exclaimed Gustavus ; <* ana shall be 
punished.^' " We are not traitors,'^ said the baron ; " we 
only wish to save your majesty and our countr}".^^ — ^The king 
drew his sword, but was quickly disarmed. He raved wim 
indignation^ and loudly called for succour. When some of 
die guards and domestics came to assist him, the baron over^ 
awed them by his authoritative demeanor, and, seizing the stafr 
of office which die adjutant-general bcn-e, enforced a speedy re- 
treat. Leaving the king to the care of some officers, he ascend- 
ed to the guard-room, and remonstrated against any attempt 
to rescue his majesty^ as it would endanger his life^ whk:h 

4 SketAhofthe Reign oTGiittaw IV. Part iii. 
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otherwise was. perfectly secure* The custody of his person 
being transferred at his request to the counts Uglas and Strom- 
felt, be silently took a sword from one oi these courtiers, ran 
out of the room, and was supposed for a time to have effected 
his escape: but he was overtaken by the keeper of his game, 
whom he slighdy wounded in his eagerness to reach the only 
gate which was left unguarded. He was overpowered by se- 
veral of his pursuers, wd carried into an apartment, in which 
he remained quiet during the rest of the day. 

No comniotion arose in the city on this remarkable occa- 
sion; nor did the intelligence of the king's arrest rouse, his 
friends to action in any part of the realm. The necessity of 
a change was so evident^ that a ready and general acquies- 
cence sanctioned the schemes of the malcontents ; and the 
revolution was tranquil and bloodless. 

The enterprbing banm and his two chief associates, in an 
interview wim the duke, expatiated upon the helpless state 
of the kingdom, and conjured him to exercise the functions of 

S^vemment He had not engag^ed in the comtunation against 
e king; and, as he was declining in years and in health, he 
was not eagerly desirous of undertaking the arduous task of 
political regeneration : but he yielded to the persuasions of the 
associated patriots, and issued a proclamation, stating that, as 
his nephew was incapable of conducting the national afl&irs, he 
was induced to act as administrator of the reakn, and would 
endeavour to accelerate the revival of commerce, and pro- 
mote the restoration of peace and prosperity'. 

After a short confinement at Drottnin^olm, the king was 
conveyed to the palace of Gripsholm, wnere he was treated 
with some marks <^ respect. As he found that the torrent ran 
strongly against him, and that all ranks aimed at his dethrone- 
ment^ he resolved to anticipate by abdication the vote of the 
states. He declared that the honour of the realm, itf ^^ ^u on 
and the welfare and happiness of a free people, had 
been the constant objects of his pursuit ; but that, as he could 
no longer exercise the royal functions according to the purity 
of his intentions, or preserve peace and order m the kingdom 
in a manner worthy of himself and his subjects, he deemed it 
a holy duty to resign the crown, being desirous of devoting 
the remainder of his days to the honour of God. He hoped 
that all who had been under his authority might enjoy the 
grace and blessing of the Almighty, and that more auspicious 

5 Sketch of the tte^n of GuaUviis IV. 
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times might gratify them and their posterity. Firadfy, he de- 
sired them to fear God and honour die king. 

Peace was the first object of the new government. Von- 
Dobeln, who commanded the troops in Aland, proposed an 
armistice to the Russians, who did not, however, discontinije 
those operations by which they^hoped to surround the defend- 
ers of the island. They had received orders to cross the gulph 
of Bothnia, and dictate the terms of peace in the enemy's ca- 
f>ital: but when it appeared that the protector was disposed to 
listen to reasonable offers, they agreed 1o a cessation of hostili- 
ties. Bemadotte, in die name of the emperor of France, rea- 
dily acceded to a similar request; and the prince of Hesse 
promised forbearance on the part of the Danes. 

When the states oi Ae realm assembled, baron Manniieiin 
called their attention to the unfortunate effects of the icing's 
passion for war and his political misconduct ; and it was imani- 
^. . Q mously voted, diat he should be deprived of die 
jYiay lu. ^j,,^^^^ ^^ never permitted to resume it. Bat this 
was not deemed a sirficieiit punishment for his mal^adminis* 
tration; and it was therefore resolved, that his posterity shoold 
also be excluded from the dwone. He quiedy submitted to 
his fiite, and enjoyed, in comparative obscurity, die mid com- 
forts of domestic life. 

The duke of Sudermania was chosen king, with die desig- 
nation of Charles XIIL; and, as this chanM afforded an op- 
portunity of reducing and circumscribing me infiuenceof the 
crown, a new constitution was granted to the people, in return 
for the ready transfer of their allegiance. By this code, the 
government* was declared to be an hereditary monarchy, limit- 
ed to the male issue. The king was required to prrfess die 
Lutheran or evangelical religion. The ordinary affairs of ad- 
ministration were to be submitted to the decisbn of his majes- 
ty, assisted by at least diree out of nine counsellors of state : 
whose sug^tions, however, he was not obliged to adopt. If 
his determination should be repugnant to the laws cf the realm^ 
the counsellors were bound to remonstrate against it, and to 
record their protest : but he was not responsible for any of his 
acts. Before he should declare war or conclude peace, he 
was expected to state his motives to the council, ana to hear 
the opinions which the attendant members were bound to de- 
liver. Of the army and navy he was to have die supreme 
command; but, in the regulation and adjustment of the con- 
cerns of each service, he was to be assisted by the minister of 
the department ; and, in his intercourse with other powers, it 
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was reouired that the advice of his chancellor and of the minis- 
ter for toreign afl&irs should be communicated to him. He 
was not allowed to deprive any one of his life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without a le^l judgment ; nor was he permitted to ar- 
raign religious opmionsi unless the dissemination of them 
should app^r to b^ injurious to the public. The highest 
court of judicatnre was to be a council df justice, composed 
of six persons of distinction, whose continuance in their func* 
tions depended solely on their upright conduct. In this court, 
the king would hav^ two votes; Md the prerogative of pftrdon, 
and of a mitigation or comifuitation of punishment, would also 
be tenceded to hiitl. The depi^ids c^ the t^liates were to b& 
freely eleoled, and to ei^v a freedom of speech during the 
delibeTalidnSi hi everjr fifth year, die Matte Were to assemble 
in tfie eaphal, by order of Ae council of state ; and the sesskm 
was not to eontmue dbove ihlpee rootiAs, unless multi[4icity of 
business sfaould demand an eKiension of the period* It was a 
pifft of die early duty of each di6t to notninate a oomntiifteti 
fotr as inquiry into the eonduct of the ministers and councy* 
No taxes coidd be imposed without the sanction df Ifaat assem-^ 
bly; nor had the sovereign the privilege of negotiating a loan, 
of altering dto viklu^ of the coini or ofs^ing or alienaifuig dny 
pan of tte S we^h territoiy. 

As th^ wish df iitt new king to preserve a friendly iixter* 
Goerse With Great Britain gave cnenoe to die Ruasian enpetor, 
si teeal^ of fMiee was not Immediattly doiioluded ; and hosd- 
Uties were rteewed, but wilhdut producing any memorable in- 
cidenta. Charles at length consented to an exdosion of Bri- 
tiA vessels from bis portsl; and ht was idso oon- g .^ 
strained to cede FiidMid to his powerfnl adversary. ^' 
This treaty was not altogether hotoorable to the m^ion ; but it 
was consicfered as a necessaiy act of submission to an arbitra- 
ry confederacy. 
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letti:r XII. 

Fiew of the Progress of the Spanish fTar^ and of the Concerns 
of Great Britain^ to the Commencement of a new fTar in 
Germany, 

THE great cause in which the Spaniards were engaged, 
had roused them from their indolence and torpor, and called 
all their faculties into action. They were convinc- 
A. D. l«ua. ^^ ^j. ^g necessity of extraordinary exertion, to 
avoid, on one hand, the danger and degradation of a foreign 
yoke, and, on the other, the miseries of anarchy. Amidst the 
animating contest, the intellects of the ordinary people seemed 
to be invigorated, and the literary genius of the higher and 
middle classes to revive. The addresses of the juntas afford- 
ed favourable specimens of reasoning and eloquence ; and other 
effusions of this tempestuous period were marked with spirit 
and vigor. 

In a proclamation addressed to the whole Spanish commu- 
nity, and in a decree transmitted to the provincial councils, 
the supreme junta explained its sentiments and evinced its zeal. 
When a tyranny of twenty years, exercised by men who were 
the most unqualified for the task of government, had reduced 
the country to the verge of ruin, the oppressor of Europe, said 
the new administrators, hoped to take a decisive advantage of 
the dissensions in the royal family, the disorganisation and dis- 
persion of the military force, and the decline of the national 
resources. He was suffered by the favorite to introduce a great 
army into the kingdom, for the evident purpose of giving law 
to the people, who suddenly, however, roused themselves from 
their slumber, annihilated the power of the minister, and pla- 
ced a beloved prince on the throne. By the most abominable 
act of treachery that ever disgraced a tyrant, they were depri- 
ved of their new king; and, by the most diaiiolical inhumanity, 
the citizens of the capital were massacred for daring to oppose 
the base invaders of their country. This horrible treatment 
of an unoffending nation tended rather to provoke resentment 
than to produce submission. The enemies of Spain, conclu- 
ding that the people would be intimidated and even paralysed 
by such an act of violence, spread themselves over the country, 
in the hope of enjoying the fruits of their perfidy. Rash and 
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blind idiots ! they knew not that they were rushing upon their 
own ruin* The crisis w^s unexampled in the history of Spain; 
but the energy of the juntas established mutual confidence, and 
^ve a proper and legitimate direction to the public mind. To 
preclude a want of concentration and of unity, a sovereign jun- 
ta was at length formed by the general wish ; and thus the 
divisions which the French pretended to foresee^ were effectu- 
ally obviated. The car of the state moved upon one axis, and 
pursued a steady and uniform course. Some military advan- 
tages had been obtained, and the capital had been recovered : 
but the increasing force and obstinate perseverance of the ene- 
my rendered the task of resistance dif&cult and arduous. The 
oppressor of public freedom lulled the rest of the continent in- 
to peace, that he might not be diverted, by any other enterprise, 
from the prosecution of his views in the penmsula. Anxious 
and apprehensive, the powers of Europe studiously observed 
the progress of this contest, all being interested in its event 
Indeed, the only prospect of a preservation of the balance of 
power was to be found in a general confederacy, which would 
certainly take place at no very distant period, as it was recom- 
mended by interest and required by necessity. He who had 
shaken off all the obligations of humanity, honor, and virtue, 
would then be reduced to the alternative of having greater 
power than the whole confederacy of his adversaries, or of be- 
ing buried under the mountains raised by the phrensy of his 
ambition. The exertions of the Spaniards, it was hoped, would 
pave the way for this glorious result ; and, in the mean time, 
It was their best policy to employ all the means of defence 
which they possessed, as if they were to sustain alone the 
whole force of France. An army, amounting to 550,000 men, 
ought, if possible, to be levied : three great divisions might 
provide for the security of the frontiers ; and the rest of the 
national force might be ready to act in various directions, as 
occasicxi might require. All the resources of the country ought 
to be called forth, to oppose the gigantic power of the foe : 
but, as the rashness of enthusiasm might overshoot the mark, 
even the most vigorous measures ought to be accompanied 
with judgment, and qualified by prudence and circumspection. 
At the same time, the junta would reform the administration, 
conrect abuses, encourage useful institutions, and, as far as the 
general danger would allow, promote individual happiness and 
national prosperity. 

In the decree which was sent to' the other juntas, a spirited 
sketch of the history of Spain, from the year 1795, was given. 
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with a view of exMUting a stixmff contrast between tide friend- 
ly demeanor of the kbg towardTrance, and the illiberal and 
tjrrannical ccmduct of the successive rulers of that country : the 
sameful misgovemment of Oodoy, who connived at every in- 
dignity and outrage that the French dared to offer or commit, 
also received just censure. Against die infiimous contriver of 
the late conroiracy, the anathema of an injured nation was ful- 
minated ; ana vengeance was denounced against the praffigate 
marauders and vile assassins who fcuight under hb ensanguin- 
ed banners. From die day* on which die freedom and aove« 
reignty of Ferdinand, aqd the rights of an independent nation, 
were insulted and violated atBayonne, all the ties between the 
French and Spanish governments were declared to be broken, 
and aU treaties annultod. All captures, and jodier acts of hoe-' 
tility, which had occured since that time, were legalised ; and 
that such a war was sanctioned by justice, no reasonaUe per- 
son could deny. The members finally protested, that no over- 
tures of peace or reconciliation would receive die least atten< 
tkMi, unless their king should be restored to his throne, and the 
realm and its dependencies be secured from dismesiberment or 
cUminution. 

The preparations and menaces of the SpMiiards did not <&• 
pint Napoleon^ who resolved to support his brother wilk a 
powerful accession of force. By the way of Bayoone and oilier 
passes, be had opportunities of promoting his ^at <ri]jeet; 
and dius the usurper was enisouraged to remam within ilie 
boundaries of the kingdom. The tenor mspired by the enemy 
repressed the rising zeal of the Bisoayans, who did not, how- 
ever, tamely wSer their chief town to be seised, and ^ endure 
the enormity of outrage. To robbery and violence, insult was 
added; for a pretended general assemUy was convoked at Bil- 
bao^ in the name of Jose^, whose representative Massaredo 
. endeavoured to inspire the ^puties with high ideas of tho be- 
neficent views of that prince, and exacted m>m each an oaA 
<^ submission and allegiance. General Blake repeatedly at- 
tempted to dispossess toe enemy of diis important station ; and 
it was 9t length re-occupied by I^Mmish n^oops } but, on the ap- 
proach of marshal Ney, it again changed its masters. Hfiving 
retaken it, the Spaniards seemed to threaten Le-F^vre witli an 
Oct. 31 ^^^*^^* ^^ advanced with alacrity to meet them; 
* and, in die battle which ensued near Dumngo, the 
victory was obstinately disputed. The right wkig was Inft at- 

1 The SOtli of Aprali 
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tacked ; and a Catakmian regiment pjsuticularlv distinguished 
itself in resisting this assault. The division of genend Men* 
dizabal also acted widi such vigor, as to occasion a recoil of 
the enemy. Blake, who assumed the immediate direction of 
the centre, animated the troops by his exhortations and exam* 
[de : but they were opposed by superior force and discipline ; 
and, at the close of the day, tfie apprehension of being sur* 
rounded induced him to retreat, that he might form a junctioii 
with the marquis de la Romana, who had been enabled, by 
British aid, to escape with a strong body of his countrymen 
from the French service in Holstein'. Another engagement, 
between the same generals, took place near Bi^lmaseda ; and 
the result was unfavourable to the troops of Gallicia and die 
Asturias. Those of Estremadura were still more unfortunate, 
being more completely vanquished near Burgos'. On these 
occasions the patriotic cause was injured by want of concert, 
and by that impolicy which neglected the appointment of a 
chief commander of the whde military force. 

The French prosecuted tiieh* advantaffes with their usual 
eagerness and promptitude. They rushed upon Blake's army 
near Espinosa, where its right occupied a wood, and ^ . ^ 
its left had taken a commanding position. By re- ^ * 
peated assaults the Spaniards were dislodged from the wood ; 
but they re-advancea, and repelled their adversaries. The 
approach of night put an end to the engagement; and, when die 
French, who were before too numerous, had been reinferced, 
tfiey obtained the victory on the followiog day, and, by seizing 
a height which overlooked the course of the retiring army, 
diey were enabled to convert the retreat into a disorderly dis* 
persiofi. Blake, however, with all the fugitives whom he 
could collect, ventured to face his pursuers at Reynosa ^ but 
the stren^h of this post did not protect him aninst the poW« 
erful phamx that endeavoured to crush him. Bieing defeated, 
he i^ toward the coast ; and, of the 35,000 men who were 
recently under his command, few remained embodied. Yet 
Ae people were not (fiscouraged : they applauded the courage 

e The FreMh aj, tlMt tlia iroop« oTtke trakor R<muMa}ion a part ia Uw aetioa ; Int 
it app ai w , fitm th^ Sfaniah aaooiioti, that tiiey had ooabare b it 

8 ThiK dhiiion <if the 8pani«h fbrpe wai aearly mined, if we may giw^ eredil to the wi. 
tcr of the teooiid bolleUo, who afUi, tlvm net laoce than IS. ^ the Ffeiwh vera Wlled» u4 
50 wonoded. The folMhood of th'w aoeoont » «eir-evidejiU s (or bo ooa cao SQ{|poce that X9 
or 13,000 men, of whom favourable mention is made by Britiah ofiloert, would auffer them* 
teWet to be matnered, captortd, or dispersed^ with the mSicticni of moh tmfadioM or flut«> 
chief qpo« <he eMmy. 
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of their defenders, and looked forward with hope to a favoura- 
ble change. 

The enemy's next object was the ruin of the army of Cas- 
tanos, posted near the frontiers of Navarre and Arragon. That 
commander, being informed of the approach of a numerous 
host, retired to a position which seemed advantageous to those 
who were to be attacked: but his divisions were not sufficient- 
ly close for regular co-operation. His right wing was stationed 
near Tudela, and his left at Cascante. Marshal Lasnes, by 
>J oq ^6 vigour of a compact body of infantry, broke the 

^^' ' centre, and made such an opening as served to ad- 
mit Le Fevre and his cavalry, who, wheeling to the left, and 
aided by a charge in front, took measures for surrounding the 
Spanish right, fo the mean time, La Pena so warmly received 
the division which assaulted the left, that he obtained a ma- 
nifest advantage, and pursued the retiring enemy to some 
heights, which, to his great surprise, he found already occu- 
piea by another part of tfie French army. He immediately 
checked himself, and retreated to Borja; whence, with die 
greater part of the army, he marched to Calatayud. Palafox, 
with the Arragonians, retired to Saragossa, to assist in the re- 
newed defence of that city. 

During these operations, insincere overtures of peace had 
been made to the chief protector of the Spanish nation. The 
artful Napoleon^ in a succession of conferences with the Rus- 
sian emperor at Erfort, had apparently secured the friendship 
of that prince, and obtained his acquiescence in the oppression 
of the Spaniards ; and, at the same time, to add weight to his 
pretended desire of peace, he persuaded Alexander to concur 
with him in an application to the king of Great Britain. A 
letter was written in the names of these confederates, stating, 
that it was their anxious wish to yield to the desires and wants 
of the harassed nations, and to seek, in a speedy pacificaticm 
with his majesty, the best remedy for the calamities with which 
Europe was afflicted; that the long continental w;ir was at an 
end, without the possibility of renewal ; that many changes 
had occurred, and many states had been overthrown, chiefly 
in consequence of that agitation and misery in which the sus- 
pension of maritime commerce had placed the greatest natioDS. 
As more important changes, by which the people of Great 
Britain might be seriously affected, might yet take place, it 
was as much their interest, as it was that of the continent, to 
promote the restoration of peace. " We therefore unite (said 
the artful despot and his subservient friend) in entreating your 
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majesty to obey the dictates of humanity, and no longer yield 
to the impulse of passion ; to adopt conciliatory measures, and 
thus preserve the existing powers, and secure the happiness of 
Europe.'^ 

This communication was introduced by a letter from M, de 
Champagny to Mr. Canning, intimating that French negotia- 
tors were already nominated, who would repair to that city to 
which the British prince and his allies mignt be disposed to 
send plenipotentiaries ; and that the state of present possesion, 
and any other basis sanctioned by justice and the reciprocal 
rights of great nations, would be accepted by the two empe- 
rors, as the foundations upon which a treaty might be framed. 
In an official note, a temperate reply was made to the delusive 
application. The king, said the minister, had continued the 
war, because no secure and honourable means of terminating 
it had been afforded by his enepnies; and, if he should agree 
to a negotiation, he thought it his duty to attend to other in- 
terests beside the immediate concerns of his own dominions. 
In addition to those princes with whom he had contracted a 
regular alliance, the Spanish nation claimed his aid and sup- 
port ; and he had a right to conclude, that no treaty could be 
seriously desired by those who ostensibly proposed it, unless 
the ruling power, acting in the name of Ferdinand, should be 
admitted to a participation of the conferences. Romanzoff, the 
Russian minister, protested against this admission, as a point 
to which his master, who haci acknowledged Joseph as king 
of Spain, could not agree ; and Champagny, in an insulting 
tone, derided the idea of treating with insurgents, and warned 
the king of the danger of opposing on the contment the pow- 
erful and united arms of France and Russia. Mr. Canning 
rejoined with spirit; and animadverted on the mean subser- 
viency of the Russian potentate, and the gross injustice and 
infamous treachery of Bonaparte. 

When the ruler of France joined his army in Spain after his 
German tour, he found himself at the head of 150,000 men, 
or perhaps of a much greater force. He did not personally 
act in the late battles ; but, when the Estremadurans had been 
defeated, he fixed his head quarters at Burgos, where he pro- 
claimed an amnesty in favour of those insurgents who should 
speedily submit to the authority of his royal brother. He then 
turned his thoughts to tjie reduction of Madrid, a^d intended 
to march in the seauel against the British anny. 

While sir Jbhn Moore was preparing to execute the instruc- 
tions which he had received from his court, he found consi- 
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derable difficulty in communicating to his troops that primaiy 
impulse which was necessary to put them in motion. He 
complained) that he had not the n>eans of enabling them to 
act; but he promised to use every exertion for surmounting the 
obstacles which delayed his advance. His uneasiness was tiot 
removed by the information which he received from lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, iroportmg that^ as far as could be judged from 
an intercepted official letter, above 70,000 men would speedily 
arrive from France to join the army near the Ebro. Siding 
lieutenant-mnetal Hope with the artillery and cavalry by a 
circuitous but more convenient route to Madrid, he marched 
to Almeida widiout securing a continuance of supplies $ »id, 
proceeding to Salanranca, endeavoured to expedite a jundioD 
with sir David Baird, who had landed at Coninna with a re- 
inforcement. He was still at this station, when intelligence of 
die defeat of CastanoB arrived; and this disaster induced him 
lorecal Hop^s division, lest it should be intercepted, — ^tosend 
an order for the retrograde march of Baud, whooe advanced 
ffuaid had reached A9tQrga^*--«nd to retreat with the rest of 
we army toward the Portuguese frontier. Subsequent accouola 
from Nbdrid, stating that die French had been repulsed at 
Sepulveda^ and diat the inhabitants of the capital^ aaimaied 
with ^patriotic zeal, were employed in the labours of fortifl- 
oatioti, occasiofied a suspension of the retreat, and encouraged 
die general to meditate an advance to Valladolid or to BurgoSi 
if die Marquis de la Romana should be ready to co-cqperals 
wifli him. But an officer whom he sent to procure accumte 
information of die state of afiairs, found that die Freodi, after 
farcing the pass of Somo-Sierra, had obtained .possession of die 
nieS) the Buen Retito and Prado; that the duke <^ Castd- 
riaaco and don Thomas de Morh had capituhted) in die 
teme of the junta ; and that^ although the dhief military officers 
refused to concur in the convention, and the people remained I 
ib arais^ diere was no prospect of maintaining the city. The | 
defence, indeed, was short and spiridess, as the inhabitants 
pftdbably concluded that a protracted resistance would provoke | 
the lerooious eviemy to a demolition of the city. Hasty barri- i 
eades had t>een formed ; batteries had been erected ; and many 
<rf the houses were filled with armed men ; but, when the Re- 
tim had been stormed, and a general assault was expected, a 
Dec 4 ^S^ ^^ personal safety d^cta^d submission ; and 
* the invaders again became masters of Madrid. 
Hearing of the advance of Soult widi about 16/)00 men, 
die British comtnander moved iorward to attack him beferehe 
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could be reinforced ; but he was not gratified with the desired 
opportunity ^ and, indeed, he did not expect that an incidental 
advantage over the marshal would have any effect in rousing 
the Spaniards to a display of tliat zeal which alone could save 
them from ruin. It was his opinion, that they would make no 
strenuous efforts to favour the cause in which the English had 
taken so active a part, and that their apathy and indifference 
were incorrigible. " Had the British been withdrawn, the loss 
of the cause (he says) would have been imputed to their re- 
treat ; and it was necessary to risk this army, to convince the 
people of England, as well as the rest of Europe, that the Spa- 
niards had neither the power nor the inclination to make any 
efforts for themselves.'' In other words, he was willing to 
expose his troops to serious danger, to prove that he had 
formed a just conception and estimate of tne Spanish charac- 
ter. He therefore marched to Sahagun, and " brought the 
whole disposable force of the French against his army j'' and 
not a single movement was made to favour his retreat^* Here 
he concerted with Romana a scheme of attack, which was re- 
linquished in consequence of a report of the advance of a great 
reinforcement from New Castile to the camp of Soult. A 
speedy retreat into Gallicia was now ordered ; but it was con- 
cluded by some of the officers, that the commander in chief 
intended to take defensive positbns among the mountains of 
that province, rather than, by quitting the peninsula, discou- 
rage and paralyse the exertions of the natives. It is by no 
means certain, however, that he could have maintained him- 
self in Gallicia ; and the sequel will show, that the retreat had 
not such an unfortunate effect as was apprehended. 

The retreat, by the acknowledgment of the general himself, 
was so disorderly, as to reflect disgrace upon the army*. Par- 
ties wandered out of the road, with views of depredation : 
others loitered in the rear, in a state of intoxication; and many 
treated the Spaniards with harshness and insolence. The dan- 
ger of a slow march occasioned that precipitancy which pre- 
cluded, in a great measure, the enforcement of order and re- 
gularity. Several attacks were made upon the retiring troops; 
but the spirit of resistance was still unbroken ; and those who 
were refractory in the march were ready to maintain in conflict 

4 Letter to Lord Castlereagh, private rather than official, January 13. 

5 Brigadier Clioton, who was indaced to write a defenee of the oonduct of sir John Moore 
in the retreat, confirms this charge. He says, ** the disorders committed by the stragglers 
all along the road were suob^ that the people were flying in eonstcrDaUon from their ha6i* 
(alions." 

Vol. VI. 1^4 ^ , 
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the honour of the British arms. Halving repelled these as- 
saults, the commander made dispositions near Lygo for a ge- 
neral engagement; but Soult, content with harassing the march, 
was unwilling, to incur that risk before he had secured every 
advantage. 

Much loss was sustained during^ the retreat^ by the death 
of a number of men fom cold and fatigue, and by the abandon- 
ment of stores, money, and baggage; and, for want of the 
means of conveyance, the sick were left to the mercy of the 
foe. By halting for three days at Lugo, the troops procured 
provisions and rest; but, by this l<xig delay^ they increased the 
danger which hung over them* The march terminated at 
Corunna; but the embarkation was necessarily postponed, be- 
cause the transports had not arrived fipm Yiga Havkig 
driven the army to this point, Soult took a strong positicHi, and 
made preparations for an attack. The situation which sir John 
Moore had reluctantly chosen wzs far fron^ being advantage- 
ous for defence, as the town and harbour were commanded by 
those who could secure the principal heights. It was supposed 
that he would have seized the more defensible eminences ; but 
he contented himself with an inferior range^ and left to die 
French a stronger position. He then made such arrangements 
as the time allowed ; and, instead of stipulating for an unmo- 
lested embarkation (as some of his officers advised), trusted {<x 
safety to the courage of his soldiers. An impetuous attack 

T« 1 A 1 ono ^^ made upon the right of his line, command- 
Jan. 16, 1809. ^ ^y gj^ p^^y 3^j^3^ ^j^^^ j^j^g ^j^^^ j^ ^^ 

arm, was obliged to quit the field. The village of Elvina 
became an object of the most violent contest ; and. while the 
general was giving directions suited to die critical occasion, a 
cannon-ball Mattered his left arm near the shoulder, and lace- 
rated the muscles of his breast. He instantly fell ; but this 
misfortune did not discourage the troops. They fought with 
such determined vigor, that even the support which was af- 
forded to the French by fresh battalions dia not pevent them 
from retiring. Bein^ unable to force the right, me enemy en- 
deavoured, by superiority of number, to turn it; but major- 
general Paget, by bringing the reserve into action, baffled that 
attempt. The centre was exposed to a spirited assault, whicb^ 
however, was repelled with little difficulty : the left defended 
itself with equal resolution; and, when the French general 
drew off his troops in the evening, a line was occupied by 
their adversaries, sufficiently forward to refute the claim of 
Soult to the honours of victorv. The chief loss was sustained 
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by the aggressors. The whole number of killed and wound- 
edy it is sui^sedy did not exceed 1000 in the British army*. 

Only a feeble opposition was made to the embarkation, 
which was conducted with greater regularity than could rea- 
sonably have been expected. Even all the wounded are said 
to have been brought off. The general did not long survive 
his wound : in his last moments he heard, with all the pleasure 
which coiild be felt in his languid state, that the enemies of 
his country had been compelled to retire. He was an officer 
of distinguished merit, bmve without rashness, and vigilantly 
attentive to all the duties of his profession : but it does not 
appear that he possessed the talents and skill of a great com* 
mander. He had been taught by the ministers to believe, that 
the resources of Spain were in a great measure at his disposal, 
and that a prospect of rapid success was aftbrded by the weak- 
ness of the enemy. The real state of afiairs not being so aus- 
picious as the delineation was alluring, he soon began to des* 
pair of tt-iumph, and to entertain the most glooihy ideas. While 
tfie tiiihisters were too sanguine and confident, he leaned to 
ihe other extreme^. As their high expectations from that 
campiaign wete disappointed, they privately blamed his con- 
duct: yet they openlv applauded die management of the re- 
treat, and the spirit which repelled the enemy. 

Alter the departure of the British army> the French obtain- 
ed possession of Corunna, by the capitulation ci the governor 
Alzedo, wtK>, in the name of die garrison and inhabitants, 
prottlised full submission to the authority of Joseph, and pro- 
cured fhnn Soult an amnesty for all persons who had been 
eoncerned in any commotions, or who had given offence to 
that pnnce or his ministers and functionaries. But the seem- 
ing progre^ of the usurper did not occasion the least decline 
in the zeal with which die British court supported the claim 
of Ferdinand; with whom, or with the junta that governed in 
his naime, a treaty of alliance had been recentiy concluded at 
London. At the very time when the two armies near CcMrunna 
were preparing for a sanguinary collision, Mr. Canning and 

6 London Gtztftte iSttn^oHinaijr of Jan. ti.**Mnbdroe*k NarratiTC-^Letten from 
Pormgal «id Spain, Vf M oAoer.-^The tHwIe loni ioMMned in differeot nodes, ftom the 
eomacnoeiaeni of (be retreat to tbe emkailEato, mi^ he eatUaated at 5000 men. 

7 <• Hii letteit (aaya a periodieal hinoritn) are narked vith a melancholy spirit of pro- 
pheey, whMi too clearly forooam tlie downfol of tha eanie be vat sent to mainiaao." It viU 
afvpear, in tbe pn^presa of tbe historj^ vbeCber tbe general fonoaw lh<e remit of the var, 
or only yieUdd to the delmioBt otfitfiay. 
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J I . rear-admiral Apodaca signed a convention, binding 
his Britannic majesty to a close concert with Spain 
in the war against tlie French, and precluding, on the part of 
the acknowledged king, the cession of any portion of the Spa- 
nish territories. By separate articles, it was stipulated, diat 
the most effectual measures should be taken to prevent the 
Spanish squadrons in all the ports, and the French ships at 
Cadiz, from falling into the power of the enemy; that the 
amount and description of British succours should be settled 
by a future convention; and that, until a treaty of commerce 
should be regularly negotiated^ mutual facilities should be af- 
forded to the traffic of the two nations. 

Whatever might be the opinion of the French, Spain was 
far from being subdued. They boasted that they had ruined 
the armies of the right, centre, and left, and flattered themselves 
with a hope of the permanent {possession of Madrid. But, 
although their success had an imposing aspect, an arduous 
task remained to be performed, before they could call the 
country their own : the zeal of patriotism, sinimated by a sense 
of religion, and inflamed by a detestation pf the character and 
conduct of their enemies, could not easily be extinguished. 

When the parliament re-assembled, it was stated, in the 
J iQ king^s.name, that he continued to receive firom the 

"* • rulers of Spain " the strongest assurances of their 
determined perseverance in the cause of the legitimate mo- 
narchy and of national independence.'' He promised that, so 
long as the people of that country should remain true to them- 
selves, they might depend on his strenuous aid and support ; 
and he therefore recommended such an augmentation of the 
military force, as might enable him to oppose the enemy with 
eflfective vigour. It was also intimated to the two houses, with 
reg;ard to another branch of hostility, that the eager endeavours 
of the French to destroy the commerce and resources of Great 
Britain had not prevented the progressive improvement of the 
public revenue. 

The king was empowered, by die votes of the common^, 
to grant pecuniary aid to Spain and Portugal : and considerable 
supplies of men were also forwarded to the peninsula. British 
officers were employed in disciplining the Portuguese: but the 
jealous pride of tne Spaniards long repelled this assumption of 
sui>eriority, even while they expressed their gratitude for the 
aid which was so readily affi>rded. 

It was generally acknowleged, that the duke of York had 
improved the military establishment in various respects, and 
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had brought the army to a high state of discipline : but, as it 
was discovered that comtnissions and af pointrnents had been 
sometimes granted without regard to merit, and that an artful 
and rapacious woman had taken a corrupt advantage of his oc* 
casional negligence^ an inquiry was instituted on the motion of 
Mr. Wardle. Many witnesses were examined ; and the base 
interference of Mrs. Clarke was fully proved. She avowed the 
receipt of various sums of money {or the exercise of her influ- 
ence over the duke, and declared that, in several instances, he 
was not unacquainted with these acts of corruption. At the 
close of the inquiry, the accuser proposed an address to the 
king, stating that the charges had been substantiated, and that, 
as such conduct tended to abate the zeal of the army, and to 
produce serious mischief, the duke ought to be deprived of his 
command. Mr. Burton and Mr. Perceval strongly opposed 
the motion, because they conceived that the allegations were 
destitute of validity. Mr. Bankes expressed his conviction, 
that an unreserved communication bad subsisted between the 
duke and his female friend on military topics, and that she 
thus acquired an undue influence in the regulation of those 
points in which she had no right to interfere; and, while he ac* 
quitted his royal highness of personal corruption, he moved, 
as an amendment, that the indecorous connexion which had 
been so imprudently formed, and the insult thus offered to the 
morals and religion of the nation, rendered the duke^s conti- 
nuance in his high emplovment very inexpedient and impro- 
per. Lord Folkstone vmdicated the testimony of Mrs. Clarke 
from the objections with which it had been assailed, as if it 
had been the mere produce of revenge for the refusal of her 
exorbitant demands. He admitted her credibility on this oc- 
casion the more readily, as she had destroyed a variety of do- 
cuments which might have served her purpose of crimination. 
The amendment being rejected, Mr. Perceval proposed a reso- 
lution, denying that the evidence adduced could justly crimi- 
nate the duke ; and, after an animated renewal ot debate, the 
house, by a majority of eighty* two votes, disallowed the charge 
of corruption, and even of connivance. 

The duke's anxiety would not allow him to wait the result 
of these debates, without a solemn assertion of his innocence. 
In a letter addressed to the speaker, he denied all ** corrupt, 
participation in any of the infamous transactions'' which had 
been stated ; declared that he had not the slightest knowledge 
or suspicion of their existence ; and desired that he might not 
.be condemned without trial, or a regular inquiry into the vali- 
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ditjr of the evidenct : but, even after the house had sanctioned 
die efTorts of hb friends, and admitted the satisfactory tendency 
of their exculpatory harangues, when there did not appear to 
be any necessity for his abandonment of the hi^ ground on 
Mar 18 ^^^^^ ^ stood, he resigned the direction of the mi- 
* litary department. He was probably of opinion, that 
the voice of the people called for his retreat, and that this ge- 
neral sentiment outweighed the decision of the national repre- 
sentatives. His accuser was hailed as a patriot, compliment- 
ed with panegyrical addresses and votes of municipal freedom : 
but, when he suffered Mrs. Clarke to sue him for the execu- 
tion of those pecuniary engagements by which he had encou- 
raged her to expose her paramour, and when other circum- 
stances seemed to militate against the purity of his character 
and motives, his popularity rdpidly declined. 

The new commander in chief was sir David Dundas, who 
was a respectable officer, but was precluded by age from die 
exercise of that activity and address which the army expected 
to find in the director of so gf eat an establishment While he 
was promoting the increase of the disposable force, a new war 
arose upon the continent. 



LETTER Xni. 
^ general vitw qf extended HMtUUies^ to the Treaty of Vienna. 



THE first obiect of the Austrian emperor, after the peace of 
Presburg, was me renovation of his army. To die archduke 
Charles this task was more pahicularly assigned; and die con- 
duct of that prince did not disappoint the hopes of his brodier, 
who expressed his satisfaction at the new arrangements and 
regulations. To the affiurs of finance, and the retrieval of 
public credit, great attention was also paid by the court ; and, 
while the mHitary establishment was more particularly foster- 
ed, wMi a view of avoiding a series of loss and disgrace^ con- 
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siderable retrenchments were made in other branches of ex* 
penditure. 

It soon became evident, even to ordinary observers of poli- 
tical a£&irs, that Francis was not inclined to remain in a state 
of inaction, if any opportunity of opposing the French with ef- 
fect should arise. The contest in Spain, by employing a great 
army, seemed to afford a favourable occasion for a renewal of 
hostilities against the enemy of all quiet or well-disposed na^ 
tions; and a continuance of encroachment and usurpation 
seemed to justify an attack* To the jealous remonstrances of 
Napoleon, evasive replies were made ; and a military attitude 
was still preserved. Enraged at this appearance of hostile in-: 
tentions, the despot menaced the Austrians with a vigorous 
war, if their army should not be reduced to its ordinary num- 
ber, and SQ stationed as to preclude the suspicion of offensive 
movements. As the answer was incgmpliant, he put a nume- 
rous host in motion. A proclamation was then issued at Vi- 
enna, stating the emperor's resolution of asserting his A_:io 
independence by arms. He was convinced of the P"* ^- 
readiness of his people to snpport htm on such an occasion ; 
and, as he could depend on their unanimity^ obedience, con- 
fidence, and activity, he flattered himself with the fairest pros- 
pect qS success. 

The archduke Charles made an ena:getic appeal to the na- 
tion in general, and the army in particular. His brother, he 
said, was reduced to the necessity of taking armaS because the 
emperor of France wishes to annihilate the power of every state 
which would not implicidy submit to his will, or be subser- 
vient to his unprincipled and insatiable ambition ; because he 
had already given oniers to his generals for the enforcement 
of his schemes of aggressive violence, and had summoned his 
dependent allies into the field for the accomplishment of hb 
flagitious aims. To oppose such an enemy with the utmost 
vigor was the duty of every Austrian subject, and of every 
friend to the laws, honor, and prosperity of Germany. While 
the French studiously aimed at the ruin of the most venerable 
institutions, at the subversion of ancient codes^ and the cor- 

I This netewity w.it strongly denied by the writer of the eighth balletin, who at^riboM 
the w»r to the pride of the emperor FraneiB, the «rehdnke*t jealoiuj of Rania, the effi^ey 
of English gold in corrupting the minister Stadion, the levity of the womeoi and the artful • 
iniinuations of Metternich. With rcgnni to the offer of a subsidy or a loan from Great 
Britain, the ministers denied that any orertnres whatever had been made to the eoart of 
Vienna, oi*any influence exerted : bat, when the war had commenced, a treaty of alliance 
WIS concluded, and pecuniary snpptiea were transmitted to Germany. 
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ruption of morals and manners, — ^prosecuted a course of shame* 
ful rapacity, and a still more atrocious career of cruelty, which 
was particularly exemplified in the employment of the youth 
of one foreign nation for the attack and subjugation of others, 
— ^the Austrians were prepared to contend for their dearest in- 
terests, their religion, laws, and possessi(Mis, the independence 
of their monarchy, and the ancient privileges of the Germanic 
confederacy* No patriot, no man of true spirit, could be dis- 
affected to this glorious cause : indifference would be criminal ; 
and submission to the brutal foe would be disgraceful and 
ruinous. 

Of the nine grand divisions which composed the Austrian 
army, one remained on the Bohemian frontier for the purpose 
of temporary observation^ under the immediate command of 
the count de Belle|g;arde ; one was conducted into Poland by 
the archduke Ferdinand, and two were sent into Italy: while 
five, after the expulsion of the French and Bavarians from 
Munich, occupied the country from the Iser at Landshut to 
the Danube at Neudstadt. Bonaparte, having hastened firom 
Paris on the first intelligence of the invasion of Bavaria, ad- 
dressed his troops from Donawert, and assured them of a 
speedy and complete triumph. At Abensberg, he attacked 
two divisbns ; and a spiritea conflict ensued, in which, after a 
considerable loss on both sides, each claimed the advantage. 
Near Eckmuhl, a more general action occurred, in which uie 
Austrians were compelled to retreat Prince Charles then 
passed the Danube near Ratisbon, after a fierce engagement; 
and, being joined by Bellegarde, took a position at Cham. 
Leaving a strong body to watch his movements. Napoleon 
moved along the right bank of the Danube, severely harassmg 
the left wing, which he drove to Ebersberg, where baron Hiller 
resisted with such effect, as to destroy a great number of hb 
pursuers. That officer then hastened to secure Vienna, which 
the archduke also hoped to reach before it should be invested 
by the enemy. It was not, however, considered as a defensi* 
ble town ; and, when howitzers had played upon it for twenty- 
four hours, and the river-isles had been seized, the citizens 
Mav 13 ^^P^^^^'^^^dj while the troops retreated over the bridge 

^ ^ * of Tabor. The archduke was not disposed to sub- 
mit tamely to this loss, but resolved to attack the French and 
their German allies near the capital. He stationed his army 
near Ebersdorff; and, when he had ineffectually endeavoured 
to obstruct the passage of the invaders, who threw pontons 
over a branch of the river to a small island, and by the same 
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means reached the isle of Lobau, whence they passed to the. 
left bank with little molestation, they fortified Aspem and 
Esslmg, and were as ready to offer as to sustain an attack. 

The Austrians advanced in five columns, which, with a 
corps of cavalry and grenadiers amounted to 75,000 ^ qi 
men. An equal, if not a greater number, fought on ^ 
the side of Napoleon. Aspem was the first object of attack ; 
and it was alternately taken and recovered, as each party seem- 
ed to'think its possession necessary. Every house was reso* 
lutely contested ; and eveiy tree had its assailants and defend- 
ers. At length, a part of the second column, cooperating 
with die first, gained the upper part of the village, and kept it 
during the nignt. The actbns, on a bushy meadow near the 
post, were not less vigorous and sanguinary. An animated 
contest occurred between the first line of the third column and 
die hostOe cavalry. The latter, being very numerous, turned 
the battalions on both wings, penetrated between them, and 
rspelled a body of light horse, but were driven back in confu- 
sion by some well-directed voUeys. The fourdi and fifth co- 
lumns attacked Essling and Enzersdoff, and obtained visible 
advantages; and the equestrian reserve, joming the infantry in 
the centre, also acted with spirit and success. But, as a mere 
repulse was insufficient, fresh efforts were deemed requisite 
oo the Sallowing day. The Austrians were dislodged firom 
Aspera, which, however, they retook when it was involved in 
&ames» Having been reinforced in the night, the French ea- 
gerfy pressed forward, regardless of the oestruction of thdr 
bridges by fire-boats ; and the battle soon became general ; but 
it raged with particular vehemence in the centre and at Essling. 
That village was defi^nded by the French with extraordinary 
obstinacy, because they were sensible of its utility in the evetit 
of a retreat Such a movement was at length rendered neces- 
sary; and it was not effected without a severe loss, as all the 
batteries played while the troops were hastily passing in small 
vesseb to die isle of Lobau. Above 20,000 men were killed 
or wounded in these conflicts, on the part of the Austrians, whp 
made, however, a much greater havock among the hostile 
ranks*. 

This <^ si^ndid and important success,'' as it was styled in 
&e royal speech at the prorc^tion of the British parliament, 
was not attended with any favourable result Those who 
called themselves victors, left the enemy for several weeks 

«AMriMMeoimt,giTniathe9opplemeDtlotlwUiidoiiQaMtteoCJ^^ it 
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unmolested) as if they were of opinion that they had^nfl&ciently 
secured all the advantages of a glorious campaign. A respite 
was certainly expedient and desirable ; but that indolence and 
neglect which suffered the fruits of a boasted victory to be 
wholly lost, must excite surprise, if censure should be deemed 
illiberal. 

In Italy, the archduke John was at first successful. He re- 
duced some considerable towns in the Venetian territories^ 
and even menaced the capital. A reverse.of fortune followed: 
he was defeated in several engagements by the viceroy Beau- 
harnois, and deprived of his recent acquisitions. The French 
commander then prepared to reinf(»rce the grand armjr. of Na- 
poleon, while the archduke was equally intent upon a junction 
witli his brother. Near Leol)en, tieauhamois routed the cprps 
of Jellachich; and, pursuing his course, joined Lauristan at 
Brucky whence he proceeded into Hungary, threatening prince 
John with another defeat. 

While the French maintained their ground in the north of 
Italy, they strengthened their power to the southward, by a 
total subversion of the papal authority* 

It is certainly inconsistent with the genuine spirit of the 
Christian religion, that a director of the concerns of the soul 
should be a temporal prince. *^ Christ^s kingdom is not of 
this world;'' and the gratifications of piety are not to be found 
in the midst of lordly splendour and princely power. He who 
is immersed in politics, and entangled in the affairs of busy 
life, will rarely pay a due attention to the religious interests of 
the people; or, when he interferes in that department, he will 
treat the doctrine and discipline of the church as points of po« 
licy rather than of conscience, and will render them subser- 
vient to the prevailing system of government. It never was 
intended by the apostolic founders of Christianity, that the head 
of the catholic church should be a territorial sovereign. He 
was at first a mere president of the Christian community, the 
chief pastor of the increasing flock. It was his duty to point 
out the path of salvation, to render practice consistent with 
faith, and encourage every species of private virtue. But so 
commanding was the influence obtained over superstitious 
minds by spiritual directors, that political power ana temporal 
authority were gradually acc^uired by the bishops of Rome^ 
who, elate with these adventitious aids, soon be^n to consider 
religion as an infericH* object of consideration. The profligacy 
and tyranny of many pontiffs excited the disgust of eveiy good 
Christian; and it became the wish, even otdevout cadfiolics^ 
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that power, thus abtised, should be transferred to the hands of 
laymen. These remarks are not offered in justification of the 
conduct of Bonaparte, who, when he resolved to reduce the 
pope to the state of a mere bishop^ was actuated only by am- 
bition and rapacity. 

In the preamble of a decree which he sent to Rome from 
his camp at Vienna^ he said, that his august {x^edecessor Char- 
lemagne, when he assigned various territories to the «| ^^ 
pontiffs, gave them merely as fiefs to be holden un- ^^ 
der him and his successors, with a view of more effectually 
securing the tranquillity of Italy, not intending that Rome 
should at any time cease to form a part of the great empire 
which he lefl to .hb posterity; that, since that period, the 
combination of die temporal with the spiritual power had been 
a source of serious discordance and of frequent mischief; and 
that it was impracticable to conciliate the tranquillity of the 
state, and the dignity and integrity of the empire, with the 
temporal pretensions of the pope. It was therefore ordained, 
that the papal territbries should be incorporated with the French 
dominions'; that the public debt should stand on the same 
basis with that of France; and that the revenue of. the pontiff 
should be fixed at the sum of two millions of francs, free from 
all charges or requisitions. Rome was declared to be a free 
and imperial city; and general Miollis, Salicetti, and four other 
statesmen, were ordered to make such arrangements as would 
assimilate the new appendage of France to the rest of the em- 
pire. They suppressed the court of inquisition, annulled the 
temporal jurisdiction of the clergy, abolished the right of asy- 
lum and other inexpedient privileges, and organised new tri* 
bunals. The title of king of Rome was appropriated to the 
heir of the empire ; and a splendid court was to be kept in that 
city by a prince of the blood or a ^and dignitary. 

The troops which guarded the Koman territory were called 
away by the danger to which the kingdom of Naples seemed 
for a time to be exposed. Sir John Stuart, rather with a view 
of exciting a diversion in favour of the Austrians, than in the 
hope of making a powerful impression upon the Neapolitan do- 
minions, sailed with a considerable force, and made a descent 
on the isle ^ Ischia, which, as well as Procida, he reduced m 
die name of the king of Sicily. Lieutenant-colonel Smith, be- 
ing detached to the attack of Scylla, failed in the attempt, and 

S Id the preoeding y e«r, general Miollii had taken poveiMon of Rome, mdbtd seeantt 
the penoD ol* the pope ; but the definUiTe amug^meotf were postponed. 
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hastDy retired ; bat, in consequence of a sudden panic, the 
enemy quitted the fortress, leaving the artillery and stores 
which had been taken from the besiegers, and a valuaMe sup- 
ply belonging to the usurper. The state of the city of Naples 
did not render an assault advisable^ as Murat* had assembled 
a great force for its defence. 

These operations were not productive of any real benefit to 
th^ Austrians, who, being conducted to Raiab by prince John, 
had another engagement with the vioer(^ of Italy. The Hun* 
garians, by whom they were joined, did not act with spirit; 
and the French prevailed after a san^ubary contest. Rething 
toward Presburg, the archduke remained in eiCpectation of or- 
ders from the commander in chief, who continued on Ifae de- 
^osive near Vienna. 

The army which prince Charles had collected, exceeded 
the amount of 110,000 men ; but it was not strong in cavalry, 
the soldiers of that description being only 12,000 in immbar. 
When the preparations of the French announced an attempt 
to pass the Danube, and provoke a general engagement, tiie 
Austrian positions extended from Jedlersdorff on the Spitz to 
Muhleitem. Enzersdorff, which seemed to require defence, 
was very imperfectiy fortified : other posts were less strong 
than they might easily have been rendered ; and the move- 
ments of theTrench were not observed witii due vigyance. 
The fire of a battery having dislodged a feeble party from an 
out-post^ a bridge was thrown over a narrow branch of die 
Danul)e, and a French detachment passed over to a wood 
which was protected by a morass. To check the imitation cf 
tiiis bdd example, four divisions of the grand army approach- 
ed the river, forming, as far as they could, an investment of 
the Lobau : but, on subsequent ccHisideration, this arrange- 
ment was abandoned, as not afibrding many defensible posi- 
tions. Returning to the former line, me archduke left one di- 
vision \^ith the advanced guard for the defence of the river. 
When some days had been employed in firing from die oppo- 
site batteries, the French fixed three bridges, one of a sinde 
piece, one of boats, and another of rafts, below Enzersdmf; 
barges were also prepared for the passage : and a consideraUe 
part of their army gained the left bank in a dark, rainy, and 
tempestuous n^ht, amidst a fierce cannonade from tiie whde 
Austrian line. They soon broke the weak chain of posts fonn- 

4 Thte idTcnturer had been eletated Ij hi»bro(lier-in>Iaw to the throne of Knplet, on 
the remofil of Joseph to Spain. 
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ed by &e van-goard, seized ifae town« and were joined in the 
forenoon by the rest of the army. When he bad re- j . . 
tired beyond the Russbach, die archduke began to ^ ^ ^* 
form redoubts in that position when it was teo bte ; for the ad- 
vance of the enemy soon dispersed the workmen. Having 
crossed the rhrulet, the French, in great force, attacked the 
centre, and broke the first line by the impetuosity of their 
charge : but the commander in chief exerted hhnself at this cri- 
tical moment with such spirit and address^ that the Austrians 
rallied, and compelled their adversaries to repass the stream. 
Night put an end to the engagement ; and the French, without 
just pretensions, claimed the vietory. 

In the ensuinff night, the Austrians, by an unnecessary ex- 
tension of dieir Ime^ occujued the coimtry from Stammersdorff 
to NeusiedeL Their general had formed a scheme of concur- 
rent attack upon botii flanks of the enemy, in the hope of cut- 
ting off the communication with the Danube : but there was 
not sufficient time to make all the arrangements for this pur- 
pose ; and that divisbn which had received orders before the 
rest could be instructed and prepared, suffered severely by a 
premature attack upon the right wing of the French. It was ex- 
pected that the archduke John would be able to join in this as- 
sault; but it was imprudent to depend upon his opportune 
arrivd. The central body passed through Wagram, and had 
a long contest for the possession of Aderkla, which was at 
lengm secured by the Austrians, who, forming two lines in 
its fronts drove the French back upon Raschdorff, spreading 
disorder through that part of the field in which Napoleon more 
perticidariy abted. In the mean time, a part of die Austrian 
right, viiiich had moved toward Aspern, found that village and 
a neigfabourkig wood occupied by the enemy ; but a dislodge- 
ment was eflfected with littie difficulty, and die French were 
pursued to their tHe-de-ptrnt oa the banks of the Danube. The 
deficiency of cavalry prevented a due advantage from being 
taken of the retrograde movements of the French centre ; and 
die same dbparity was highly unfavourable to the Austrian 
left, which^ after being recalled from its attack, could not, even 
with the aid which it received firom the centre, secure itself 
from bein? seriously out-flanked, or perrnanendy defend Neu« 
siedel agamst the vigorous assaults of Davoust. The ill suc- 
cess of Siis co;^^ made an unfavourable impression upon other 
, parts of the line. The centre, bein^ exposed to a new and for* 
midable attack, gradually retreated ; and the rig^t, threatened 
with the danger of being turned by the columns marching 
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along the fiver, evacuated the posts which had been recently 
seized^ and concurred in those movements of timidity or 6[ 
prudence, which not only inspired the French with the confi* 
dent hope of victory, but gave them a right to ctoim it ' The 
honor would liave been greater, if they had not possessed a 
commapding superiority, both in the number of men and in the 
quantity d[ artillery. In the two batdes, about 20,000 men, 
on the Austrian side, were killed, wounded, or captured ; and 
the amount of the French, in the two former classes, proved 
nearly eoual to that calculation'. 

For the five following days, the retreating army suffered 
continual molestation and.fardier loss, particularly at Znaim; 
and to prevent its ruin, an armistice was requested and ob- 
tained. It was purchased by sudi concessions as evinced, on 
the part of the unfortunate emperor, a desire of speedy pacifi- 
cation. 

The Tyrolese and Voralbergers were particularly active in 
this campaign. They had felt^ soon afbr the peace of Pres- 
burg, the ill effects of that transfer to which they had been ob- 
liged to submit. Their privileges and immunities were osten- 
sibly secured to them by the treaty ; but engagements of this 
nature are not, in general, very scrupulously regarded ; and 
the king of Bavaria was so unwilling to suffer any circum- 
scription of the royal authority, that he violated the compact, 
in multiplied instances^ with the same open defiance of nation- 
al feeling in which his arbitrary patron would have gloried. 
He abolished the representative states, and subverted the con- 
stitution of the country : he seized the funds, confiscated the 
property of the church, suppressed monasteries, and sold pub- 
lic buildings, not sparing even the ancient casde of the counts 
of Tyrol, me possession of which was supposed to confer the 
right of sovereignty. The taxes which he imposed upon his 
new subjects were so numerous and severe, that even a pro- 
curement of the means of subsistence became extremely diffi- 
cult. Petitions and remonstrances against these grievances were 
strictly prohibited, and even the murmurs of discontent were 
tyrannically repressed. Such a series of oppression disposed 
the whole nation to a revolt, as soon as it was known that 
a new war was on the point of arising between France and 
Austria. The agents of the court of Vienna fanned the flame 
of general indignation ; and it was concerted between these 
emissaries and the Tyrolese, that, when the Bavarians should 

5 Military Panoramt. 
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begin to enfcMfce the mHitaiy conscription, or take measures 
for the 8up)X)6ed security of die province, the injured inhabi- 
tants should erect the standard of revolt. An atteinpt being 
made to destroy a bridge, with a view of impeding the ad- 
vance of the Austrians, the peassmts attacked and routed the 
party $ and this exploit served as the signal for a general insur* 
ruction. 

- None but the slaves of despotism will blame the conduct of 
the Tyrolese on this occasion. They were shamefully mis- 
governed and oppressed, and were consequently no more cri- 
minal in revolting fn^ Maximilian Joseph than the English 
were for ^king off the tyrannous yoke of the second James. 
Success attended their early operations. An assault upon 
Inspruck put them in possession of that town ; and from other 
places the Bavarians were easily dislodged. A complete vie* 
tory was obtained in the field over a considerable army, even 
before the insurgents w«re joined by an Austrian force* A 
civil governor suid a commandant were sent by Francis to 
re-es^blish his interest b die province ; and the states were 
convoked at &ixen by the archduke John. But tfiis pleasing 
prospect was obscured by die appearance of a French army 
under Le Fevre, who, co-operating with general Wrede, de- 
feated the Austrians and Tyrolese, and compelled the majo- 
rity of the former to evacuate the country. The French com- 
mander, knowing that the exercise of extreme cruelty, against 
those who were called rebels and brigands^ would be highly 
agreeable to his sovereim, diffused over the province the hor- 
rors of devastation and murder. Towns and villages were 
involved in flames : the peasants, whether armed or defence- 
less, were massacred : women and children were put to death 
with circumstances of atrocious barbarity^. 

The insurrection, however, was not yet crushed. The pea- 
sants Speckbacher and Hoffer, and a Capuchin named Has- 
pinger, encouraged the patriots to renew their exertions; and 
the French were defeated with great loss in several engage- 
ments. Le Fevre and his ruffian troops fled from the provmce; 
and Hoffer assumed the government. The Tyrolese, assisted 
by a great number of Austrian prisoners who had escaped from 
the power of the French, now invaded Bavaria, made an in- 
cursion into Carinthia, and even sought the enemy in Italy ; 
but, being deserted by the Austrians in consequence of the 
armistice, and deprived of the artillery and ammunition which 

6 Sutemeot of Ike Tyrole«e Depoties who were leiU to EnglaDtl tp aotioit aid or iiiter- 
potition. 
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they had taken, tbej were oonstniined to ftlinqiush thetr re- 
cent acquisitions, and to act merely on die defennve. Le 
Fevre, with a great army of French and Bavarians, agak 
rushed into the Tyrol, and renewed hb inhuman ravages, 
which excited such indimation and resentment, that even the 
women resolved to wreak vengeance on the sfiraggUng or cap- 
tive invaders, 640 of whom they put to death near Landeok. 
The enemv being defeated with severe loss, the miffsfaals Mac* 
donald and Bessieres were sent with a select reinforcement; 
but they also felt the effects of patriotic zeal and courage. 
Hoffer and his associates again cleared the country; and an 
interval of tranquilliQr ensued. On the renewal of lM36tflities, 
Speckbacher was surroimded in a Bavarian town; but he 
found the means <tf escape, after the disooinfiture of his troops. 
Hoffer retired from the capital, and defended himself amoi^ 
the mountains. The annunciation of the trea^ of Vienna 
having produced only a partial subneitssion^ the French md 
Bavarians prosecuted' their desdatin^ and murderous course, 
and at length overwhelmed all opposition. Hoffer,unaUe to dude 
discovery, was condemned by martid law, and shot : the same 
fete attended the efforts of Mayer, anodier gallant chieftain $ and 
the country was again oppressed by the iron yoke of Bavaria'. 
An insurrection, which, if it had been encouraged liy the 
higher powers, might have worn a formidable aqpect, had been 
organised in Germany by SchiU, the commander of a regiment 
in the Prussian service. He lamented the inactivity cf nb so- 
vereign amidst the alarming prc^^as of the Frendi, and an- 
nounced his intention of leading an army of patriots against the 
inhuman enemies of Germany. He soon collected a con«de- 
rable force, and harassed the French detachments in Saxony 
and Westphalia : but his career was short and transient ; for, 
when he had retired to Stralsimd, he was attacked by some 
Dutch and Danish troops and lost his life. Many of hb ch- 
eers fell with him ; and some who were captured, were sacri- 
ficed, as deserters, to the rigours of martial law. The duke 
of Brunswick- Oeb, son of the prince who was mortally wound- 
ed at Auerstadt, also carried on a desultory warfere, widi die 
aid of all who were willing to ^lare hb fortune : but he was 
unable to recover the duchy ; and, after occasional instances of 
success, he evaded hostile fur^ by seeking refuge in England. 
The archduke Ferdinand, actmg under more regular autho- 
rity, invaded Saxony witii effect ; and Bonaparte^s vassal king 
was, for a time, deprived of some of his principal towns. Je- 

7 Der Kcicg der T/rsler Luidlettte, toq J. L. S. Bartfaoldjr. 
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rome^ the Westphalian kbg^ was alarmed at the progress of 

general Kienmayer, who obtained several advantages over 
)e supporters of Gallic tyranny ; and, if an army had been 
sent from Great Britain, this intruder might perhaps have been 
dethroned : but an expeditioD of a diffismit kind occupied all 
the attention of the ministry. 

The preparations which were made for the new enterprise 
were sufficiently ample for a much more important service 
than the destruction of a few ships. The mihtary force sent 
out amounted to 39,000 men : the fleet consisted of thirty-seven 
sail of the line, and twenty-nine ships of inferior rate, beside 
sloops, bomb vessls, and gun brigs* The artillery requisite 
for a siege, and all kinds of military and naval stores, were 
abundantly furnished ; but there was one serious deficiency, 
ibr which no other preparation could efieqtually atone. An 
active, able, and judicious conductor of the enterprise, was not 
provided by its imprudent projectors. The earl of Chatham, 
who was sdected for the emptoyment, was known to possess 
courage, and his good sense in the busmess of ordinary life 
was not disputed : but he was tardy in his movements, indo- 
lent, and inert, and the choice of such a commander was con- 
sequently ill calculated to promote the success of an expedition 
which required celerity and vigour'. Much time, it may also 
be observed, was lost in tiie preparation ; fc^ a force ccnside- 
rably less would have been adequate to the intended object ; 
and the armament might then have reached the [dace of its 
destination, before the enemy had collected the means of pow- 
erful resistance. But, unfortunately, the whole business was 
a tissue of error and mismanagement. 

It was pretended by lord Castlereagh, by whom the enter- 
prise was suggested to the cabinet, that one of its objects 
tended to create a diversion in favour of the Austrians ; but it 
was too long delayed to have any beneficial effect in that point 
of view, and the troops ought rather to have acted in Germany; 
or, if they had been sent to Spain, they might have occasioned 
the recal of a great force from the banks of the Danube. 

The armament proceeded from the Downs to the isle of 
Walcheren, and sailed to its north -eastern ceast by a passage 
which had been deemed impracticable for large ships ; and a 

8 Thit may be deemed a bold asaertioo from a writer who has no oonnexioD with the 
military service, particularly as the successor of the duke of York approved the appoint- 
ment: but, without affirming that interest alone procured the earl's nomination to the com- 
mandy a reference to his well-known character is sufficient to prove that the choice was not 
the roost judicious. 

Vol. VL F f 
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J I f^O co^s'i^^^bl^ P^^ of ^h^ army disembarked near die 
" y * town of Veer, which was taken after a jrfiort cannon- 
ade and bombardment. Middelburg was not defended; but, 
at Flushing, the resistance was spirited, if not obstinate. A 
strong detachment landed on South Beveland, under sir John 
Hope, who quickly reduced the whole island. The defenders 
of Flushing, having made a vigorous sorticj received so severe 
a check from major-general Graham^s division, that they were 
discouraged from future sallies. They not only suffered con- 
siderable loss, but were obliged to relinquish some very ad- 
vantageous ground, of which the besiegers eagerly took pos- 
session for the establishment of their advanced posts. 

It was the opinion of some officers, diat the possesskxi of 
the isle of Walcheren was not a necessary preliminary to the 
progress of the fleet and army up the Schelde; diat it was 
sufficient to mask Flushing ; and that thus the grand object of 
the expedition might have been eflPected. The occupation of 
Cadsand, it was particularly alleged, would have given die 
armament an opportunity of proceeding up the river without 
any molestation from the works of Fluking ; but so negligent 
was the general in this respect, that, long after the amval of 
the army off Walcheren, French troops were sent to the be« 
sieged town from the opposite island. Every day was im- 
portant in this critical service ; and it appears mat much time 
was lost The earl imputed an unexpected delay to the ad- 
miral, sir Richard Strachan, upon whose vigorous coKiperation 
in an attack upon Flushing, with a view of avoiding a pro- 
tracted siege, he was inclined to depend, in consequence of a 
previous agreement, which, however, was denied by his naval 
associate. 

In the progress of the siege, Hope^s division remained near 
Batz, in South Beveland. That important post was exposed 
to two attacks from the enemy's frigates^ brigs, and gun-boats; 
but it was still retained ; and the flotilla, diminished by the 
destruction or capture of a part of its amount, retired toward 
Fort L'illo« After the reduction of Rammekens, the earl, as 
he himself informs us', endeavoured to expedite the advance 
of the armament up the West Schelde ; but his advice and 
remonstrances (he adds) did not operate so effectually as to 
ensure the success of the enterprise. The admiral was of 
opinion, that, by the march of the army across South Beveland, 
the attempt might much sooner be made, than by a difficult 
passage through the windings of an intricate channel : but, as 

9 In the narrative which he presented to the king. 
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tiie general preferred the latter mode* it was necessary to warp 
the vessels with great labour, and frequently against the wind. 

The siege was at length accompanied with a furious bom- 
bardment, which made dreadful havock in the town. A can- 
nonade from many of the ships also increased the consterna- 
tion of the inhabitants: an entrenchment and a battery were 
stormed; and a lodgement was effected within musquet shot 
of the walls. General Monnet, being summoned to surrender 
by sir Eyre Coote, the director of the siege, at first evaded the 
demand ; but a renewal of attack induced him to capitulate. 
The garrison, amounting to 5800 men, submitted to i. , ^ 
the disgrace of captivity. The number of killed and S- ^^* 
wounded, from the investment to the surrender, [M-obably ex- 
ceeded 2000 ; while those who suffered, on the part of the in- 
vaders^ firom the day of the disembarkation, were about 800*^. 

In die mean time, the report of the expedition had drawn 
a great force to Antwerp and its vicinity; and the enemy's 
movements portended a vigorous opposition. The voyage up 
the Schelde was still delayed ; and, ten days after the reduc- 
tion of Flushings the fleet had not proceeded far beyond Batz. 
It was then calculated, that all the force which could be brought 
into action, after leaving sufficient garrisons in the islands of 
Walcheren and South Beveland, would not exceed 25,000 
men ; and, with this number, the earl and the principal officers 
despaired of farther success. They were informed that the 
ships which they wished to destroy were protected, by the 
citadel of Antwerp, and that this town was in a complete state 
of defence ; and, as it would be necessary to employ strong 
detachments in observing the garrisons of Bergen-op-Zoom 
and Breda, they did not conceive that the remaining force 
would be adequate to the sieges of the forts of Lillo and Lief- 
kenshoeck, which must precede the grand attack. There was 
another discouraging circumstance, which ought to have been 
foreseen, but against which the ministry had not taken proper 
precautions. It was well known, from the information of a 
celebrated physician^S ^^^ ^^^ ^^fy treated of the diseases of 
the army, mat, near the close of the summer and in the au- 
tumn, a bilious remittent fever prevailed in the isle of Walche- 
ren and the neighbouring parts of the Netherlands : yet those 
arrangements for which the risque of such a disorder peculiarly 
called, were neglected. It began to show itself soon after the 

10 Or, if we may trait to priyate letters, 900 or 1000. 

11 Sir Joha PriDgle. 
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surrender ; and f says the general) ** it hourly increased to an 
alarming extent/' 

These consideratbns deterred the earl from the prosecution 
of the enterprise. The admiral, being present at a consuha- 
A A/, tion, cffered all the aid of the fleet for the redaction 
Aug. zo. ^j. ^^ fortresses ; but, when he found that the chief 
military officers were inclined to relbquish all ulterior attempts, 
he ceased to urge tfiem on the suUect At that time the 
enemy seemed to defy the eflforts ot the English ; for tiiose 
ships which had been removed five miles above Antwerp^ had 
been brought to the front of the town^ and some were even as 
low down as Lillo. To obstruct the passage, however, a borai 
had been framed, and it was guardol by a great nundxr of 
^un-boats. Batteries were also erected on both sides of the 
river ; and Bemadotte, styled the prince of Ponte-Corvo, aa 
able and experienced general, had been sent to superintend the 
operations of defence. 

The greater part of the army soon after returned to England, 
leaving tor the defence of Walcheren a force debilitated by an 
insalubrious air, die ill effects of which had been aggimvated 
by the inundations diffused over the country during the siege. 
A considerable number died^'; and^ of those who recovereid, 
many were subject to a perbdical return of die disorder. Not- 
withstanding the pestilential nature of the climate, the island 
was retained for several months, while the war with Austria 
continued ; but this bold encroachment on the dominions of 
Napoleon had no effect in procuring better terms of peace for 
the unfortunate emperor. It was also retained for some time 
after the pacification between the rival potentates ; but pru- 
dence at length rec^uired its dereliction. The ^ns and valua- 
ble stores of Flushing were conveyed to the British ships : the 

12 It was slated by sir L«oas Pepys, that more tlian 1800 bad died in the island bj (he 
ISth of November. Among these victims, he included those who had fiilien in the roiltia- 
ry operations, witliovt knowing how many were to be separated from the list oT those who 
died of the marsh fever: but, from the comparatively small number of killed and wounded, 
mentioned in the official accounts, it may be concluded, that, even if a great proportioo of 
the woanded died, at least 1300 must have been sacrificed to a noxious climate; and, fitxn 
that time to the February following, about 1350 died in the hospiuls of £agland. This 
etaleroentffiiffioiently manifests the improvidence and inhumanity of the ministera. Yet 
there vere aomo courtly writers who did not scruple to applaud both the projection and 
conduct of the expedition, admiring the commencement and the process ab ovo tuque ad 
mala. This equivocality of expression, which only the classical reader will understand, is 
pot uttered in the spirit of pleasantry, but with a tone of serious feeling, allusive to the tfd** 
dhiefn of the enterprise, for which the temporary and useless compiest of Waloherea af- 
fiarded no adequate compensation. 
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basin and dodc-heads were Mown up, and all the works j^ 
of die harbour destroyed; and the arsenal and store-houses^ 
were involved in flames* The troops were then, to their great 
joy, permitted to revisit England. 

This expedition will long be rememb^ed, as disgraceful to 
the ministry; but some of the maritime enterprises of the year 
are entitled to a better diaracten It was reported in the spring, 
that eleven ships of the line and four frigates were in the road 
of Aix ; and, as it was supposed that they might be attacked 
wilfa advantage^ lord Cochrane was ordered by lord Gamb ier, 
at the particular desire of the board of admiralty, to undertake 
the hazardous service. An officer whose exertions promised 
to be more efficacious coidd not easily have been found. 
While the principal squadron remained at anchor near die 
island, a number of fire-ships and gun-brigs proceeded to the 
attack ; but, amidst the darkness of the night, the whole num- 
ber could not be brought into action. Tiie approach of this 
flotilla intimidated the enemy into a retreat toward the shore ; 
and, in the morning, lord Cochrane informed the admiral, by a 
telegrajdiic signal, that seven of the French ships were in such 
a position, as to present an opportunity of destroying them. 
Some ships of the line and frigates were then sent forward, 
and opened a cannonade upon all the ships which were within 
reach. One quickly struck to the Imperieuse, in which his 
lordship had taken his station : it was set on fire, after the re- 
moval of the prisoners ; and two other vessels were also de- 
stroyed by the assailants, beside one which was burned by 
the enemy; while some of the rest were irreparably injured*'* 
In the Mediterranean, lord Collingwood and his officers 
maintained the honour of the British flag. Beside inferior 
services, he made such arrangements as occasioned the de- 
struction of three ships of the line, which had ventured to quit 
the harbour of Toulon ; and the store- vessels which were under 
the escort of' the former, and intended for the French at Bar- 
celona, were burned or captured. 

Some colonial acquisitions also rewarded, in this year, the 
exertions of the English. In concert with the Portuguese, 
they made a descent on die isle of Cayenne, and, with little 

IS London Gazette Extraordinary of April 21.— As lordCoehrane'objeoted to the vote ot 
thanki ntemled for lord Gambier, the admiral demaoded a court-martial for the investiga- 
tion of bis conduct; and, afler an impartial enqairj, he was honourably acquitted. The 
accuser had declared it to be his opinion, that, by proper attention and diligence, almost 
the whole French fleet might have been destroyed ; but the greater part of the English 
squadron, he said, remained inaetiTe. 
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difficult or loss seized all die setdenient8« A more important 
expedition was that which was undertaken for the reductioQ 
of the most valuable Frendi island in the West Indies. Lieu- 
tenant-general Beckwith and rear-admiral Cochrane sailed with 
9500 men; and, when one division of the array had disem- 
barked on the wmdwaid coast of Martinique, a proclamation 
was issued, inviting the inhabitants to submit to the British 

Svemment, as die only resource against the famine that had 
)g harassed them, and the oppressions under which they 
groaned. The militia seemed disposed to remab quiet ; but 
me regular troops thou^t it their duty to make some resist- 
ance. Two batteries, which threatened to obstnjct die land- 
ing of the second divbion, were silenced by a party of marines. 
At Mome Brune, a spirited action inflicted considerable loss 
on both parties ; and ttie heights of Sourier were also well con- 
tested ; but bodi stations were taken by assault The lower 
fort was quickly taken, as was also the post of St. Pierre. 
Fort Royal was not defended ; and a cannonade and bombard* 
ment of six days intimidated the garrison of Fort Bourbon into 
a capitulation^, within four weeks after the departure of the 
armament from Barbadoes. This speedy success, achieved 
amidst incessant rains, reflected honour on the gallant soldiers 
and their naval associates. 

The possession of the island of St. Domingo was still dis- 
puted. When die French under Le Clerc made their grand 
attempt for its recovery, that detachment which he sent to se- 
cure tne ancient capital might have been overpowered by Paul, 
die brother of Toussaint, if he had not been surprised in an 
unprepared state: but, as the white inhabitants were inclined 
to support the pretensions of the French, the city was surren- 
dered to Kerversan, who enjoyed his command unmolested, 
until general Ferrand, on the decline of the European interest in 
the northern and western parts of the island, violendy dispos- 
sessed him of his power^ and sent him back to France. This 
officer ably withstood the assaults of Dessalines upon die town 
of St. Domingo, and retained for some years the chief authority: 
but, when intelligence had been received of the dissolution of all 
die ties which had long connected the French and Spanish na- 
tions, the citizens and provincials took up arms against him, and 
defeated him at Seibo ; and, knowing himself to be an object of 
general odium, he killed himself in despair. His successor, 
Sarquier, rendered himself equally unpopular by his tyranni- 
cal government ; and all his efforts for the subjugation of the 

14 On the 24Ui of Febrauy. 
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Spaniards and their associates were unsuccessful. Yet he 
defended the city for eight months, and flattered hknself witfi 
the hope of continued possession, from his expectation of a 
great reinforcement, consisting of whitep, people of colour^ 
and negroes, who had emigrated amidst former convulsions, 
and who, after a temporary occupation of Cuba and Louisiana, 
meditated a return to the island which they had quitted. The 
S[)anish leader was Ramirez, who, for want of heavy artillery, 
found himself unable to reduce a fortified town. He was at 
length gladdened with the arrival of succours. A Briti^ 
squadron appeared before the city ; and, when major general 
Carmichael had made a descent widi troops and artillery. Bar- 
quier, apprehensive of an assault, proposed a negotiation, 
which, after earnest endeavours on tne nart c^ the garrison to 
secure an honourable retreat, terminatea in an agreement, im- 
porting that they should be conveyed to France^ but should 
be considered as prisoners of war. Grateful for the seascmable 
aid which was thus afforded, the Spanish commander, who 
now assumed the colonial government, a^eed to a treaty in 
the name of Ferdinand, allowing to the British traders the 
same commercial advantages which were enjoyed by the sub- 
jects of Spain, in all the ports of Hispaniola. At the time 
when the Spaniards met with this unexpected success, the 
other parts of the island were under the sway of Christophe, 
the mulatto Petion, and Philip Dos. The first ruled over the 
largest share of the population, and had for his capital die town 
of Cape Frangois; the second, who resided at Port-au-Prince, 
was more civilised than his black rival^' ; and the third, whose 
power extended over some of the central districts, gradually 
augmented, by plausible promises, the number of his depend- 
ants**. 

In the same year, the French were dispossessed of some 
European islands. A small armament being sent into the 
Ionian sea, brigadier Oswald landed at Zante, compelled the 
garrison to surrender, and made arrangements with the prin- 
cipal inhabitants for their provisional government ; assuring 
them that his sovereign only wished to deliver them from the 
French yoke, and to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
religious and civil rights* Proceeding to Cephalonia, he took 

15 These two ^hieftains haij joined their armi^ in 1806, for the rain of Desialioet, vhosc 
ijntmy and eruelty had excited general odiam. He was diapoaiested of hia chief towna, 
and, in I'lmeavouring to prevent the aeiznre of tiis person, lie reQ«i?ed the jost retribution 
of his crim«-s. 

16 Walton's Present Sute of the Spanisli Colonies, vol. . 
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possession of that island without the least opposition ; but, at 
Cerigo, the resistance of the garrisons of three forts exposed 
them to the consequences of an assault They were reduced 
to the necessity of surrenderinfi^, as prisoners of war, to the 
ereat joy of the inhabitants; an^ in tne isle of Ithaca, no de- 
fence was even attempted. 

The conquest of these islands did not please the grand sig- 
nor, who wished to retain them under his protection; but he 
acquiesced in that transfer of audiori^ which he had not the 
power of preventing. After the deposition of Selim, Muata- 
pha had reigned in tranquillity, until the andntion of Bairactar, 
the pasha of Rudshuck, excited dangerous commotions, dur- 
ing which Sdim was put to death, and his successor dethroned 
and imprisoned ; whose half brother was elevated to the sove- 
reignty, under the designation of Mahmoud il.^^ ; and Banac- 
tar acted for some months as grand vizn*, with a spkit which 
seemed almost to promise a regeneration of the empire. By 
attempting, however, to follow those schemes of military in- 
novation which had occasioned the ruin of Selim, he excited 
general disgust, which all his vigour could not allay. The 
Janisaries conspired against him, murdered their aga for not 
joining them, and attacked the soldiers of the new institution^ 
Furious confficts ensued, in which a great number fell on each 
side ; and, at the same time, incendiary rage, the usual acoom* 
paniment of a Turkish tumult, made great havodk among the 
buildings of the city. The insurants even attacked the se- 
raglio, to which die obnoxious mmister had retired. Li the 
phrenzy of despair, he ordered the deposed sultan Mustapha 
to be strangled, and, firing a mass c^ gunpowder, blew himself 
up, with many of his adherents^'* After seven days of com- 
motion, the storm subsided, without the deduxxiement of 
Mahmoud, who found the means of pacifying the Janisaries. 
As the Russians were not disposed to agree to such terms as 
he deemed reasonable, the sultan now listened to the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Adair, the British minbter, and a treaty was con- 
cluded^^, restoring the relations of peace and amity. 

The Russians did not prosecute the war against the Turks 
with that vigour which was calculated to reduce the enemy to 
despair, or to lead the invaders to the gates of Constan- 
tinople. They were unsuccessful in various conflicts; and 

17 Od the 29ih of Jaljr, 1808.— This prince hu been frequently called Mahomet^ or Mo- 
hammed ; but he would then have been the fifth of the name. 

18 In November, 1808. 

19 On the 5th of Januarf. 
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their Servian allies were also repeatedly obliged to yield to the 
fury of their opponents. The same spirit of ambition which 
had prompted Alexander to engage in a contest with the Porte, 
harried him into a war with Uie Persians, against whom he 
sent a considerable army from Georgia : but nis troops were 
defeated with ^eat loss. As it was suspected by Futteh Ali» 
the Persian king, that, while his friendship was seemingly 
courted by the French, they had instigated the Russians to 
attack him, he treated general Grardanne, Napoleon's repre- 
sentative, with visible coolness, and, on the arrival of an am- 
bassador from Great ^itain, was easily persuaded to fonn a 
friendly connexion with this country. 

The northern emperor did not so far evince his subserviency 
to his ally, as to join him in actual hostilities against Austria. 
He ordered, however, a suspension of amicable intercourse, 
and meanly consented to plunder his former friend, who, after 
a long negotiation, acceded to a treaty which was r\ ^ ^a 
both disadvantageous and disgraceful. Francis not ^ * 
only ceded the territory of Saltzburg, and a pan of Upper 
Austria, for the benefit of that confederacy which his great 
enemy had organised in Germany, but resigned to the French 
the county of Goritia, the province of Camiola, the govern-^ 
ment and city of Trieste, and^ indeed, all his dominions on the 
right bank of the Save ; gave up to the king of Saxony some 
districts in Bohemia, and the whole of West Gallicia ; and 
permitted Alexander to take possession of a part of East Gal- 
licia. He even became so submissive to the dictates of Na- 
poleon^ as to confirm all the alterations which had taken place 
in Spain, Portu^al^ and Italy ; and such future changes in those 
countries, as might originate from the wanton caprice of des- 
potism, were to receive the sanction of the humiliated prince, 
who. after this extent of loss, could only expect to reign over 
the rest of his territories as the vassal of the Corsican, unless 
a favourable conjuncture should arise, in which a grand con- 
federacy might be formed, for crushing the exorbitant and 
dangerous power of the tyrant. 
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LETTKR XIV- 
A Survey cfthe second Campaign in Spain and Portt^. 

1809 ^^^ ^'^^^ ^ *^ '^^ campaign in the Spa- 
* "^nish proviaces did not discourage either party. 
Each had great reaources ; and each looked fonvard to ulti- 
mate success. The French, in particular, banished all doubt 
fifom their minds, and exulted in the magnitude of the expect- 
ed cofiquest. 

The supposed security <^ Madrid induced the usur|^r to 
resume his residence in that city ; and he announced his re- 
turn by the pageantry of a pompous procession. Bodies of in- 
fantry lined the streets : the cavalry advanced before him ; all 
the officers of state, q[)lendidly arrayed, attended him on horse- 
back ; he received from the governor the keys of the city, and, 
being introduced by the clergy into the church of St. Isidore, 
he addressed from the throne his assembled subjects. He de- 
clared, that he was not prompted by his private indinatioos, 
but solely by his sense of duty, to undertake the arduous task 
of royalty ; and that he was willing to risque the ^orifice of 
his own happiness, because the people of Spain reouired his 
exertions for the establishment of their prosperity. Mass was 
tiien soleouused ; and don Jo^ph Napoleon proceeded to the 
palace, which he entered amidst the roar of artillery. The 
town was illuminated for three nights, and apparent joy pre- 
vailed : yet, to every intelligent Spaniard^ to every one who 
had honorable and patriotic £se|ing$, the intruder was an ob- 
ject of contempt ^ 

Having, as he fondly thought, estajblished himsdf in the 
sovereignty, he proceeded to a ^ttlement of the national af- 
fairs, and to an enforcement of the ordinances of his imperial 
brother^ who, before he left Madrid, had decreed that the court 
of inquisition should be abolished, that many monasteries 
should be suppressed, and feudal privileges annihilated. The 
attention of the court was more particu&rly directed to finan- 
cial and military concerns. The former branch of policy was 
m a state of great confusion ; and all the endeavours of the 
new government did not place it on a regular basis. The or- 
ganisation of the army was more systematically conducted ; 
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and its brutal tyranny was encouraged bjr tfatf conrty^hile the 
people were unsubdued. Flagitious outrages were perpetra- 
ted with impunity ; and death was denounced against all who 
should enter into the service of the grand junta. To check 
this ferocious spirit, the council <tf Seville ordained, tfiat all 
French soldiers who might be captured in any town or district, 
in which acts of cruelty had been committed by the enemy, 
should be immediately put to death. This menace was not 
invariably executed: and, even if it had been, it would not have 
effectually repressed the outrages of the French, who would 
have defied the consequences ci those atrocious acts of hosti- 
lity, in which they were encouraged by the innate depravity 
and infamous barbarity of thisir master. 

While the usurper was employed in strengthening his go- 
vernment, hostilities were continued in varbus parts oi tne 
kingdom* The marquis dd la Romana still erect^ in Gallicia 
the standard of Ferdinand ; the duke del Infiuitado had been 
severely harassed, but was yet ulf conquered; and other patrio- 
tic generals were again prepared to face the enemies of Spain. 
The people of Saragossa, being exposed to the renewed dan- 
glers of a siege, held out to their countrymen, under the eye of 
Palafox, an example of resolute inti^pidi^, which, though it 
did not save their city^ had an animating eflfect over tiie coun- 
try. They repelled various attacks for two months; and, though 
the town was then more seriously threatened^ they did not des- 
pair of success. A multitude of women^ pretending to invite 
the approach of tiie enemy, as if the^ were disgusted at the 
obstinacy of die men, drew into the city a numerous body d[ 
the besiegers, upon whom a sudden attack was made with such 
vigor and effect, that only a small proportion of their number 
escaped. The siege at length became a contest for streets and 
houses : mining and countermining led to subterranean con- 
flicts; and great havock was made both by bombs and by can- 
non. Being frequendy reinforced, the French finally prevail^ 
over the patriots, and marshal Lasnes obtained full possession 
of the town, dictating his will without allowing a re* p. j^ q. 
gular capitulation. At least 20,000 of die defenders 
may be supposed to have fallen during the siege. 

At the time of this success, the French boasted, diat they 
had restored tiieir audiorit^ in all the provinces extending from 
the Pyrenees to New^Castile, and from the northem coast to 
the Portuguese frontiers ; and marshal Soullt hoped to extend 
their sway bv the torors of a new invasion. Not expecting a 
vigorous resistance fit)m the Portuguese^ who had'oidy a aimll 
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British force to defetu} their country, he crossed the Minho, 
and menaced the kingdom with outrage and devastation. When 
his van-guard approached Braga, the armed inhabitants and a 
body of peasants offered their services to general Freire, whom 
they requested to lead them without delay against the enemy; 
and, on his refusal, some of them were so irritated, that they 
murdered him as a betrayer of their cause, even before it was 
discovered that he had actually entered into a traitorous cor- 
respondence with the enemy. They then hastened to meet 
the invaders, and sacrificed many to their fury, without pre- 
venting the advance of Soult, who, after the sanguinary defeat 
of several armed bodies, reached Oporto. This city, though 
it was strongly ^rrisoned, and furnished with 200 pieces 61 
artillery, was quickly taken by the French, in consequence 
of the disunion and insubordination of the Portuguese, whom 
general Beresford reprehended with just severity in a procla- 
mation, calculated to rouse them to patriotic exertions. 

The army commanded by Soult not being sufficiendy strong 
for the conquest of Portugal, Victor had concerted with that 
commander a plan of simultaneous operations, intending to 
enter the kingdom by the way of Badajoz. He passed the 
Tagus at Almaraz ; and, having stormed an entrenched posi- 
Mar 29 ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ progress, advanced to Medellin, where he 
' engaged the Lstremaduran army. The right wing 
of the Spaniards contended with such vigor, as to throw the 
French left into disorder : but their cavalry did not emulate 
the example of resolute intrepidity ; nor did the left and the 
centre exert those persevering efforts which might have secur- 
ed the victory. Cuesta then recalled his right, and ordered a 
general retreat. About 6000 of his men were killed, wound- 
ed, or captured ; while the French who suffered were at least 
3500. About the same time, Sebastiani encountered an army 
of Andalusians at Ciudad-Real, and greatly thinned the oppo- 
sing ranks* 

When the Portuguese were in constant apprehension of an 
attack upon Lisbon, a reinforcement arrived from Great Bri- 
tain ; and sir Arthur Wellesley, superseding sir John Cradock> 
prepared to contend with Soult. In his advance to Oporto> 
three partial engagements occurred, in which the troops dis- 
played great courage and alacrity. The passage over the 
Douro was obstructed, but without effect, by the personal ex- 
ertions of the marshal, who retreated after a considerable loss, 
abandoning a part of his artillery. After the recovery of 
OportO) sir Arthur eagerly pursued the French general, who, 
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leaving his sick and wounded, and destroying whatever could 
retard his escape, fled into Spain. The pursuers traced his 
route by the smoke of burning villages, and by other marks of 
barbarian hostility and vengeance. 

Encouraged by the zeal of the marquis de la Romana, the 
Gallicians manifested a resolute spirit, which tended to con- 
vince the enemy, that Spain could not easily be subdued. 
They opposed Ney at the bridge of San Payo with an intre- 
pidity which appalled his followers. We are informed by a 
British officer^^ who gave naval aid to the Spaniards on this 
occasion, that 10,500 of the French experienced a defeat from 
a newly-raised army, consisting of 6000 armed men and 3000 
without arms. The consequence of this check was the eva- 
cuation of Corunna and of Ferrol, of which the English sea- 
men took possession. Compostella had previously been re- 
covered by general Carrera ; and the governor of the province 
resumed his legitimate authority. 

The Austrian war gave a sudden check to the offensive ope- 
rations of the French in Spain. Napoleon recalled a part of 
his force from that country, and sent orders for temporary 
caution, if not absolute forbearance. Victor now relinquished 
his intention of proceeding into Portugal ; while Cuesta, whose 
conduct at Medellin had been publicly applauded by the junta, 
moved forward to harass the less active foe. Reflecting on 
this state of affairs, sir Arthur Wellesley flattered himself with 
the hope of obtaining an important victory, if he could bring 
the enemy's chief force into action, before it should form a 
junction with other armies. The scheme was rash, and might 
have been extremely injurious. Pleased at his advance, the 
French hoped to draw him so far into Spain, as to find an op- 
portunity of intercepting his retreat. They resumed an offen- 
sive attitude, and concentrated an ample force between Torri- 
jos and Toledo. Their chief commanders were Jourdan, 
Victor, and Sebastiani, who rather directed the operations of 
the usurper, than received instructions from him. While 
they were on their march, the British general fixed upon the 
neighbourhood of Talavera de la Reyna as the best spot for 
their reception. He formed an advanced post in a wood on 
the right bank of the Alberche; and, extending his line for the 
space of two miles, stationed his right wing, which was com- 
posed of Spanish troops, in and near the town, all the avenues 
to which were defended by batteries ; placed the British army 

1 Captain Mac-Kiolej. 
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in a plain to the lefl^ and also upon a hill, between which and 
a more commanding eminence was an unoccupied vallejr; and» 
in the centre, he dbposed some l^rigades of ooih nations on 
rising ground, with orders for the immediate construction of a 
redoubt. The biytde commenced with an assault upon the 
troops near the Atba*che; and, as it ^vas not intended that they 
should obstinately defend that position, they retreated to the 
rear of the general line, under a very heavy fire, which tfiey 
sustained with great coolness. In the evening, the enemy 
made an impetuaus charge upon the left, and attempted to 
seize the hill: it was yielded for a time, but was recovered at 
the point of the bayonet by major*general HilL An attack 
upon the right, by a body df cavalry^ was ec^ually unsuccess- 
ful. The attempt upon the hiU was renewed m the night, and 
early on the following day, without the desired effect. After 
some hours of forbearance, the French brought their whole 
J 1 28 ^^^^^ ^"^^ action. Some British and Spanish cavalry 
y had' been posted in the valley after the repulse of 
the enemy, who, 'on the other hand, placed light infantry on 
the heiehts beyond it Several columns then marched to re- 
attack me* left wing ; but they were so warmly opposed, that 
they abandoned all hopes of forcing it Sebastiani's division 
exerted its vigour against die centre, and compelled some bat- 
talions, and jeven the- guards, to give way. The advance of a 
regiment from the left, however, soon revived Courage and re* 
stored order; and the disappointment of the enemy's hopes 
produced a general retreat About 10,000 of the partisans of 
Joseph M'ere killed or wounded $ and the number of those who 
suffered in die British army exceeded 4700, while those who 
had disappeared were calculated at 650. Of the Spaniards, 
by Cuesta's account, about 1200 lost their lives or received 
wounds. If they had displayed the same courage and zeal 
which their allies manifested, the enemy mi^t have been to- 
tally routed^ instead of being suffered to retire quietly in the 
night: yet it ought to be observed, that the mere appeamnce 
of so c^siderable a force, ready to act as occasion might re- 
quire, had a favourable-effect, and tended to encourage one ar- 
my, and cheek the other ; and to the mention of that fimmess 
which withstood an equestrian charge, it may be added, that, 
two days before the principal battle, Cuesta's advanced guard, 
being exposed to a fierce attack near Torrijos, displayed some 
alacrity in resistance, if it did not repel the assailants^ * 

2 AccoHing to mMJor-general Mae-Kinnao, the British faree eooaisted of 20,000 iiiGuitiy 
and 2500 cavalrjr ; while Cuesta reckoned 56,000 mea under his immediate eommtody and 
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This apparent viclory had not the immediate effect which 
might have been expected from it The advance of Soult and 
Mey with 25,000 men encouraged the retiring troops to a re- 
sumption of courage and alacrity ; and they seemed inclined 
to force the post ofialavera, which Cuesta occujMed with his 
army. It was proposed that the passes of Banos and Perales 
should be defended ; but the Spanish general was so slow in 
the execution even of those arrangements which he had re- 
commended, that the former position was left without suc- 
cour; and Placentia was seized by the advancing enemy, 
whose progress intimidated the Spaniards into an abandonment 
of Talavera, where 1500 of the wounded were unfortunately 
left. Lord Wellin^on was displeased at this movement, as 
it exposed the combmed troops to the risque of a simultaneous 
attack^ in the front ai)d rear; and, as he reposed little confidence 
in the Spaniards, and was doubtful of the practicability of a 
retreat in case of discomfiture, he resolved to make an imme- 
diate choice of a defensive position. He ordered the army to 
cross the Tagus at the (x-idge of Ar(obispo, and fixed his sta- 
tion at Deieytosa, where he thought himself well situated for 
the defence of Almaraz and the bwer parts of the riven 

Although the battle 6[ Talavera was f<Jlowed by retrogra- 
dation and mere defence, it was generally considered as far 
from being a fruitless conflict, since it elevated, both among 
ho6t9e and friendly nations, the fame of the British arms, and 
tended to invigorate and confirm that spirit of resistance, which, 
though occasionally unsuccessful, promised the most benefi- 
cial result. Yet the danger to which the Spaniards were still 
exposed l^ the want of a regular system and oi a ^vemment 
properly framed and united, by the impolitic division of mili- 
tary command, and the continuance of abuses and grievances 
In every branch of administration, alarmed the enemies of 
France, and gave particular uneasiness to the British ministry. 
To ]iromote a change of conduct, the marquis Wellesley, who 
had infused vigor and unity into the government of India, had 

Venegas had 20,000. But, if this ettiimite be oorreet, H appears that only a small part of 
Cusata^ force hwl ao active ooooem io the eogagement, and that the troops of Veoe^^as 
were at a eonsideraUe distanee. M. de Roeea admits, that the Preneh troops amonnted to 
47,000 men. This writer blames Joseph for attempthig^ without military UlenU or kno« • 
led^y to direct the movements of an armj in a general engag^ement He sajrs, that the 
battle eeaaed from weariness, and that neither party could justly claim the victoi-y ; yet, 
according to the prevailing notion of the term, he virtually concedes it to the English, who 
(he says) were astonished, when the next rooming dawned, at finding that their enemies 
had retreated to their former posKion, abandoning twenty pieces of cannon. It as acknow- 
ledged by the English, thaCihIe retreat was aoodaotcd with order sad ability. 
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been sent by his majesty to the seat of the supreme junta ; and, 
after a delay which was seemingly unnecessary, he arrived at 
Cadiz when his brother, a reputed victor, was retreating. He 
was treated with politeness, and his suggestions were received 
with respectful attention. He mentioned the necessity of sup- 
plying the wants of the British troops, and of facilitating their 
progress, that they might not be obliged to quit the country, 
tie hinted the expediency of appointing the gallant general, 
who had so resolutely supported die cause of an injured nation^ 
to the chief command of tiiie Spanish army, which would thus 
be more effectually united with its allies. The native troops, 
he said, ought to be subjected to a new organization and to a 
more elEcient discipline ; public spirit ought to be more ea- 
gerly promoted; the ruling council, bein^ too numerous for an 
executive body, might prudendy be diminished ; and the con- 
vocation of the cortes ought not to be delayed. The tardiness 
of Spanish deliberation did not immediately adopt these useful 
hints : yet the wisdom of the ambassador made some impres- 
sion upon the most intelligent members of the junta. 

General Cuesta had ventured to remonstrate against the re- 
treat of sir Arthur Wellesley, alleging the probability of de- 
feating the French by a strict union and concert: but the Bri- 
tish commander was so disgusted at the conduct of the Span- 
iards in the late batde, that, m a letter addressed to his brother, 
while he acknowleged the insufficiency of his army to with- 
stand the French without assistance, he declared it to be his 
opinion, that he ought to renounce all ideas of co-operation 
with the native troops. Cuesta was, soon after, obliged by 
tlie approach of the enemy to retreat with precipitation and 
loss ; and sir Robert Wilson, who had recently pushed some 
parties of his small corps almost to the gates of Madrid, was 
attacked at Banos, but did not retire before he had defended 
the pass for nine hours. Venegas, about the same time, had 
an unfortunate engagement at Almonacid. He formed an ex- 
tended line, in the hope of turning the flanks of the enemy, 
who, deriding his efforts, penetrated the line in various parts, 
and totally routed his army. 

While the British troops remained on the defensive, some 
of the Spanish generals were diligently employed in re-organi- 
sing their respective armies. The duke del Parque was par- 
ticularly active in this service ; and his troops, posted on the 
heights of Tamames, found an opportunity of exertion, in con- 
sequence of an attack from general Marchand, who endea- 
voured to turn their left. The retreat of tho cavalry gave the 
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assailants a temporary advantage ; but the steady valor of the 
infantry at length put them to flight. A speedy effect of this 
success was the recovery of Salamanca ; but no important 
consequences resulted from it. 

Amidst these operations, the conduct of the junta did not 
give general satisfaction. Its endeavours to array the nation 
against the invaders were censured as feeble and inefficient : 
its direction of the disposable force was pronounced injudi- 
cious, particularly in unseasonably risquin^ offensive opera- 
tions in La Mancha : its mattention to that branch of the war 
which was connected with the defence of fortresses, also ex- 
cited animadversion ; and many discontented politicians de- 
manded a more systematic display of vi^r and energy than 
the assembly had yet evinced. A small council of regency, 
chosen with the most deliberate discrimination, was proposed 
as a substitute, until the cortes should meet; and, as this seeni* 
ed to be the prevalent opinion, the members so far admitted 
the principle, that they named a committee of six of their num- 
ber fior the enforcement of decisive measures of war and policy. 
They found a warm opposer of their continued authority, in 
the marquis de la Romana, who not only condemned their con- 
duct, but denied die legitimacy of their power. His exertions, 
being strongly supported by the remonstrances of other dis- 
tinguished patriots, procured the emission of a ma- q ^o 
nifesto, stating the exigencies and announcing &e ^ « ^* 
hopes of the nation, and ordaining the convocation of a repre- 
sentative assembly. 

In dib proclamation it was observed, tfiat an absurd and 
feeble tvranny had paved the way for French despotism, which 
at first appeared with a flattering exterior, promising reform in 
the administration, and announcing the empire of the laws j 
but the Spaniards were neither so deficient in penetration, as 
to be deluded by the artifices of intriguing politicians, nor so 
spiridess as to submit to the mandates of tyrants. They there- 
fore rushed into arms, and soon obtained, by their patriotic en- 
thusiasm, the honours and rewards of victor}. Instead of fall- 
ing into anarchy, they regenerated and recomposed the state ; 
and established, .without violence or disorder, a supreme go- 
vernment and a commanding audiority. The central junta, 
while the expulsion of the enemy was its first object, attended 
with zeal to the removal of abuses ; and, as soon as the turbu- 
lence of war allowed, anounced the revival of the cortes,^^VL 
name which recalled ideas of legitimate and constitutional 
sway, connecting the rights of the people with the support of 
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the throne. Some were of opinion, that a regency of three or 
five persons, without a representative body, would answer 
every purpose of good government ; but such an administra- 
tion w^uld be accessible to the intrigues of the tyrant and hh 
emissaries, and would not be able to enforce that genera] sub- 
mission which the imposing authority of a national council 
would command. Others were inclined to maintain tiie pre- 
ference of the different juntas, as representative bodies, to die 
proposed assembly, because they concluded that it would be 
constituted in the ancient mode, so as not suflh:iendy to repre- 
sent the people : but it was the intention of the ruling council 
to make such arrangements as would tend to a removal of this 
objection. The promised convocation, it was hoped, would 
prove the best remedy for the disorders of the state ; would 
call forth all the energies of the nation, confound the views of 
the enemy, and secure the triumph of the glorious cause of 
freedom and independence. 

If the safety of Spain so essentially depended on the meeting 
of the cortes, the interval was unreasonably extended, as the 
deputies were not to enter upon tlieir functions before the first 
of March in the ensuing year. The notice was too long for 
the crisis : yet a much longer period was sufiered to elapse be- 
fore the representatives had their first meeting. In the inter- 
vening time, the danger of the nation seemed to increase : but 
the people were not so depressed by their misfortunesy aa to 
resign me hope of ultimate triumph. 

The promise of a more regular and legitimate sovemment 
might be expected to invigorate the exertions of the patriots; 
but the zeal of the inhabitants (rf* Gerona did not require such 
a stimulus. Emulating the fame of the defenders d Saragossa, 
they long defied all the efforts of hostility. They bravely sus- 
tained the most impetuous attacks, and repeatedly enforced a 
discontinuance of the investment. The neighbouring castie of 
Monjuich, though not strongly garrisoned, was defended with 
great resolution. Five assaults, consequent upon the supposed 
practicability of three breaches, were repelled ; and the be- 
siegers were obliged tp continue their operations for five sub- 
sequent weeks, before the danger of destruction prompted the 
remainmg occupants to retire into the city. 

General Blake, who had twice contended with Suchet in 
the Arragonian province, and had not been able, on either oc- 
casion, to prevent his discouraged men from retreating, hoped 
to be more successful in an attempt for the relief of Gerona, 
which was not then very closely invested. While one part of 
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his army attacked tfie enemy at Brunolas, another division 
found an opportunity of entering the city, recruiting the garri- 
son, and supplying its wants. 

Above four months after the first investment, when three 
breaches had been made in the walls, the besiegers expected 
the speedy reduction <^die place. Three strong columns were 
sent forward to an assault; and vengeance seemed c . .g 
to impend over the patriotic defenders. To oppose ^ 
the intended attack, the governor, don Mariano Alvarez, made 
such dispositions as the time and his limited means allowed ; 
and the breaches were guarded with great courage and inde- 
fatigable vigilance. The enemy entered at two of the open* 
ings, and pei etrated to the nearest houses : but the intruders 
were speedily crushed. Other attempts were made with equal 
audacity, and baffled with equal spirit. About 800 of the 
assailants, according to the Spanish account, were killed ; and 
die repulse operatea for some time as a serious discourage- 
ment 

As the possessicHi of Hostalrich, and the vicinity of Blake's 
army, tenoed to prolong the defence of Gerona, marshal Au- 
gereau resolved to seize the former town and defeat the gene- 
ral ; and he was enabled by the great superiority of his force, 
to accomplish both objects. He dislooged Blake from the 
heights or Brunolas, and drove him to a remote station. The 
gates of Hostalrich were fired; the defenders were attacked in 
every street, and overwhelmed. Precluded from farther sup- 
ply, and hopeless of relief, Alvarez at length capitu- j^ .^ 
lated; and the garrison submitted to captivit}'. 

High expectations were entertained ot the army of La Man- 
eha, when the marquis of Areizaga had superseded Venegas 
in the command. It was confidendy hoped, that the new ge- 
neral would be able to advance to Madrid, in defiance of all 
opposition, and expel the ignoble intruder who styled himself 
king ; but fortune did not, at this time, second the efforts of the 
Spaniards. The French, conducted by the usurper, attacked 
the marquis near Ocana ; and an animated contest ensued. 
For two hours the enemy did not make a very forci- ^ , ^ 
ble impression. So gallandy did the Spanish infan- 
try, particularly the oivision of Lacy, contend for victory, that 
a great part of the French line fell back in disorder: but the 
superiority of the hostile artillery, and the timid and irresolute 
behaviour (^ the native cavalry, whose flight had an ill effect 
upon die rest of the army, enabled the foe to triumph. Above 
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10,000 of the vanquished were kUled, wounded, or made pri< 
soners. 

Another defeat quickly followed. The duke del Parque, 
being attacked at Alba on the Tormes, withstood repeated as- 
saults : but he did not derive from the cavalry that supfxirt 
which he expected ; and ihe impetuous vigour of the French 
drove him, after the fall of a great number of bis countrymen, 
to the mountainous confines of Gallicia. Thus, when die se- 
cond year of the war terminated, the dark clouds of misfortune 
hung over the patriotic cause. 



LETTER XV, 



Fiew of the Affairs ofOreat Britain and Prance^ and of the 
Disputes of both Nations with the American Republic. 

AMIDST the varied enterprises of pdicy and war, die 
1809 British cabinet exhibited an aspect of exterior har* 
^' * * mony: yet a difference of opinion occasionally 
arose, which threatened serious discord. Mr. Canning was 
not perfectly pleased with the counsels or the Conduct o? lord 
CasUereagK, whom he considered as an incompetent mfaiister 
for the arduous department of war, at a crisis of national dan- 
ger. He therefore stated to the duke of Portland his intention 
of relinquishing his office, unless his lordship should either 
retire from power, or be removed to another branch of the ad- 
ministration. The duke, unwilling to give offence to lord 
Castlereagh^ and being unprepared for any new arrangements, 
remonstrated against the secretary's proposal, and long delayed 
the communication of the affair to his majesty. Disgusted 
at this delay, Mr. Canning tendered his resignation, but was 
desired to retain his office until some new dispositions relative 
to the business of the war department should be made. Find- 
ing that these alterations would not prevent his l<Mtlship from 
superintending the expedition to the Schelde, he objected to 
the scheme ; and, when a new plan was iwoposed, it was not 
adopted, because it was understood that the rival minister 
would not agree to it. To facilitate a general arrangement, 
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earl Camden ofibred to resign his employment ; and the doke 
then iromised to gratify Mr. Canning with the appointment of 
his friend, the marquis Wellesley, to that post which lord 
Castlereagh might be induced to resign, if another office should 
be vacated for his acceptance. This scheme, however, was 
postponed to the termination of the grand enterprise ; and^ 
from the fear of wounding the irritable feelings of its projector, 
these intrigues were enveloped in secrecy. The secretary con- 
stantly disclaimed all wishes of concealment : but, as none of 
his colleagues, for five months, would venture to disclose the 
machinations, it was his duty either to resign at first^ or to state 
the whde afl^ir to the war minister. There was no necessity 
for his yielding to the remonstrances of the premier^ whose ' 
timidity on this occasion was augmented by age and ill health, 
and who now declared his determination of retiring from the 
helm, that he might not belong to a dhrided cabinet. Earl 
Camden at length imparted the secret to lord Castlereagh, 
who, having announced his resignation, called into the fielcf of 
honour his political enemy. It was not the demand of his re- 
moval, said his lordship, that excited his indignation; but he 
resented that duplicity which had deluded him into an opinion 
of the sincere and friendly concurrence of a fellow-minister, 
who, in the mean time, had virtually superseded him. To 
neither of the combatants did the duel prove fatal. Mr. Can- 
ning was wounded ; but he was soon declared to be out of 
danger* Earl Bathurst, the president of the board of trade, 
was now appointed secretary of state for foreign affairs ; and 
lord Hawkesbury (who, by his father's death, had become earl 
of Liverpool) actecT as the war minister, resigning to Mr. 
Richard uyder the seals of the home department. 

The duke of Portland died soon after he had witnessed the 
entrance of his sovereign into the fiftieth year of his reign. He 
had less eloquence than most of his colleagues ; but he was 
equal to any of them in soundness of judgment. He could 
speak pertinently in few words ; yet he very rarely delivered 
his opinions in parliament. Before his junction with Mr. Pitt 
he enjoyed the reputation of a patriot ; and he did not neces'- 
sarily forfeit this honourable character by being alarmed into 
the support of the ruling power : but, like earl Stanhope, the 
minister of George the First, he was induced to give way to 
die prevailing system, and to acquiesce in that corruption 
which he could not prevent. 

While the duke was yet in power, his intention of retiring, 
and the resignation of the rival secretaries, obliged the other 
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mmisten to seek an oppertunity of strengtfaenbg the cabinet. 
To lord GtenviUe and earl Grey their views were immediateljr 
directed; and these statesmen were requested to communicate 
with the earl of Liverpool and Mn Perceval, *^for the purpose 
of forming an extended and combined administration.^ But 
the invitea peers, being aware that their acceptance of offices 
would not give ^em die influence and authority to which they 
thought thMsselves entitled, as they had reason to expect that 
Ifae existing ministers would bear me chief sway, declined the 
honor of association. Both alleged, that their compliance would 
probably be unproductive d any public benefit ; and lord Gren- 
vilie particularly obstfved, that his acquiescence might be con- 
fiidered as a deirdiction of public principle. 

The rejection of this overture induced the king to promote 
Mr. Perceval^ on the duke's death, to the station of first kxd 
of die treasury ; and it was intended, that the marquis Welles- 
ley, when he had executed his commission in Spain, should 
exereise his great abilities in the cabinet. 

By the general assent of the people, a jubilee was celebrated 
en the forty-ninth anniversary of the km^s accession^: but the 
festivity was premature^ as the completion of fifty years pro- 
misied to offer a more regular opportunity. A form of thanks- 
givmg, adapted to the occasion, was introduced amone the 
prayers of Uie chureh ; the places of worship were opened and 
appropriate discourses followed the ordinar^ service. The zeal 
of loyalty pervaded the kingdom : illuminations, some of whidi 
were' remarkably splendidy enlivened die capital and many of 
Ae provincial towns: municipal entertainments, and private par- 
ties, difiused the amicable interchange of political sentiments 
and the joys of social intercourse ; and liberalitjr to die poor 
formed a pleasing feature in the celebrity. 
Jan 23 1810 Atthe renewed meeting of the parliament, the 
' * continuance of the war was stated to be neces- 
sary for the safety of Great Britain, the support of those nations 
which were omressed by France, and the ultimate deliverance 
of £urope« It was admitted, that the principal objects of the 
cxpediticMi to the Schelde had not been attained ; but his ma- 
jesty coofidendy hoped, that important advantages^ in point of 

1 Bomt p<rtpni willed k ibmJifiiM Ofiiiiu g iw y .» bat ther ineMcd die ftm di^ of «be 
wi|OMitllAireftlMiatlon. TM, Iwwr^r, w>e not > rehnt of the dey, twt the t jLth d vt 
dfty from whieh the annivenwiet were to be eompnted. This it a vulgar error, aimilar to 
that remark whieh aaerts that any thing thrice pafarmed b thrice repeated, whereas there 
areooly two repetUiem to the eaie. 
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security, would be found to result from the demolition of the 
docks and arsenal of Flushing. In the first debate, the oppo- 
nents of the court manifested tlieir intention of promoting a 
strict inquir}' into that disastrous enterprise. Lord Grenville 
condemned the whole c<xiduct of the ministry ; and, w hen he 
proposed an ;amendment to the address, he was so strong* 
ly supported^ as to number ninety-two peers on his side : yet 
tile ministry had a majority of fifty-twa The commons also 
agreed to a courtly address ; but, when brd Portchester mo- 
ved for an inquiry, he gained his point by a superiority of nine 
votes. 

The earl of Chatham gave great disgust to the promoters of 
tiie investigation, by presenting to his majesty a narrative of 
his late exploits, not officially or through the medium dfa se* 
cretary of state, but in an mres|>onsiUe way, and witfi views 
of sinister influence. His reflections upon the admiral, in that 
statement, were particularly unpleasing to the public ; and it 
veas hoped, that the house would stigmatise the irregular and 
clandestine communication. On the motion of Mr. Whit- 
bread, a vote of censure passed by a majority of thirty-three $ 
and the immediate consequence was the earPs resignation of 
the office of master-general of the ordnance, in which he was 
succeeded by lord Mulgrave, whose seat at the board of admi- 
laltv was filled by Mr. Yorke. 

Of the senators who voted for inquiry, many were not dis* 

Ksed to agree to that condemnation which would ptobably 
ve pleased the greater part of the community ; and, there- 
fore, when lord Portchester moved a series of resolutions, sta- 
ting the history of the expedition, and criminatfaig its projec- 
tors, the ministry triumphed over the presumed sense of tile 
people*. 

During the investigation, an act of Qliberali^, on tfie part of 
a ministerial member, produced consequences whidi he did 
not foresee. It was alleged by Mr. Yorke, that a public deli- 
beration would be inexpedient, as the proceedings of the houae 
might be grossly misrepresented^ in the prc^^ress of the inqui^ 
ry, bv the reporters of parliamentary debates : he therefore mo- 
ved for an enforcement of the standing order a^inst the ad- 
mission of strangers. A proposal of this kind is constantly 
allowed, as a matter of course : but Mr. Sherichn wished that 
the order itself might be referred to tiie consideration of a com- 
mittee of privileges ; and he reprobated the intended exclusion 

9 By re«koiiiiig 975 votes againn 287. 
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as an insult to the nation : but it was deTended by Mr. Wind- 
ham, who did not think that it was necessary for the people to 
receive progressive information of the debates. Sir Francis 
Burdett took diis opportunity of animadverting on die frame 
and constitution d[ die house. If all the members were fiurly 
and freely elected, and if no corrupt influence prevailed^ he 
would not object, he said, to that temporary secresy which 
might be followed by an impartial publication of the result: 
but, as die house stood in an opposite predicament, as its con- 
duct had excited just suspicion, as it had lost its character, 
and ^^ had not a leg to stand upon,'' the proposed concealment 
would be imprudent and hazardous. A debadng society^ in 
announcing its discussion of one question, and stating another 
for die next meeting, freely censured the enforcement, and thus 
subjected its leading oraUx*, John Gale Jones, to the vengeance 
of irritated senators. He was ordered, on die motion cf Mr. 
Yorke, to appear at die bar of the house ; and, aldiough he 
expressed his contrition for die oflfence widi that humility which 
ought to have ensured his pardon, he was committed to New- 
gate for a breach of privilege. 

Sk Francis Burdett, conceiving that the liberty of every in- 
dividual in the kingdom was endangered by an admission of 
die legality of this vote, which exhibited die commons in die 
united characters of accusers, judges, and jurors, moved 
for die release of Jones ; but the nouse exploded the motion, 
because the offender had not peddoned for that indulgence. 
The popular baronet, not content widi the imperfect notice 
which was taken of his remarks in the daily vehicles of politi- 
cal and miscellaneous intelligence, published the entire speech, 
widi an introductory address to his constituents, in which he 
severely arraigned Ae conduct of the commons. The late 
vote, he said, amounted to a declaration, that an order of the 
house was of greater weight than Magna Charta and the laws 
of tlie land ; and, if such an arbitrary assumption of the pow- 
er of imprisonment should not be opposed, the freedom of the 
people would be at the mercy of ** a part of their fellow sub- 
jects, collected by means which It was not necessary for him 
to dcscribe.^'^ lie declared that the speaker's warrant, by 
which an untried subject H'as oudawed, bore no feature of le- 
gality ; and that the whole process against the obnoxious ora- 
tor was the most unlawful act which the mind of man could 
conceive. These and other animadversions inflamed the re- 
sentment of the courdy members; and the minister, who might 
otherwise have suffered the attack to remain unrepelled, was 
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pleased at the opportunity of diverting the public notice from 
a disastrous expedition. 

Shocked at the baronet's audacity and democratic licen- 
tiousness, Mr. Lethbridge urged the house to defend its privi- 
leges^ and punish the lil^Uous incendiary. Mr. Perceval ea- 
gerly supported this appeal to the honour and feelings of the 
assembly ; and Mr. Adam diffusely argued in favour of par- 
liamentary law and privilege. Some members denied, that 
the speech or the address could justly be termed libellous ; 
but the majority gave a contrary decision ; and it was ordered, 
by a subsequent vote, that sir Francis should be imprisoned in 
the Tower. 

When he was informed of this vote, he declared to his 
friends that nothing but the exercise of violence, should prevail 
upon him to submit to it The sergeant at arms procured 
admission into his house, but was soon desired to quit it; and 
a messenger, who delivered the warrant of arrest, was sent 
away with equal disdain and defiance. When the attorney- 
general had Deen consulted, he replied, that he did not know 
of any case precisely in point; but, reasoning from analogy, he 
replied, that, if the doors should not be opened to the sergeant 
after a declaration of the cause of his coming, force might be 
used Without a violation of the law. A body of soldiers ap- 
pearing before the house, sir Francis requested aid from the 
sheriflb, wl\o were bound, he said, to protect him from oppres- 
sion. No attention was paid to this application ; and a .^jt g 
a pafty d'constables, descending into the area, opened P^ ^* 
a wiooow, and rushed into the house, followed by the speak- 
er's representative, who, finding the baronet still refractory, 
ordered them to apprehend him. He was conveyed to the 
Tower, and safely lodged in that fortress, amidst the ebullitions 
of popular tumult. The troops were insulted by the mob ; 
and, on their return, several lives were lost^ in consequence of 
that firing which was provoked by the aggression of riotous 
malcontents, who threw stones and other missiles at the mili- 
tary defenders of parliamentary privilege. 

The indignation of sir Francis, at an arrest which he consi- 
dered as an unjustifiable act of power, promoted him to address 
a letter to the speaker, disclaiming all obeaience to any set of 
men, who should dare to assume the power of the king, and 
declaring that he would no longer *^ make one of such an as- 

8 It appmn, however, Ifatt one of these tSoUiiM» at whoa « eoldfer ted throagh a tbo^ 
window, htd «ot in aoj way ftttaeked or infolted the loldieri. 

Vot. VI. li 
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sociation.'' Several members advised that this letter should 
be treated with contempt : but Mr, Perceval wished that it 
should be stigmatised with strong reprobation ; and one sena- 
tor, in a high tone, called for the expulsion of its insolent wri- 
ter. The house unanimously voted, that it was a flagrant 
breach of privilege ; adding, however, that the subject should 
be dismissed wiuiout farther notice, as the warrant of commit- 
ment had been executed. Sir Francis would have been better 
pleased, if his epistle had been incorporated with the daily 
votes, as a record of his sentiments ; but he was not indulged 
with that compliment 

While he remained in confinement, he received from the 
citizens of London an extraordinary mark of attention and re- 
spect. An address had been voted to him, applauding his 
love of freedom and his regard for the constitution ; and Mr., 
Wood, one of the sheriffs, conducted the livery-men to the 
Tower in pompous procession, which was considered by many 
as an insult to the house of commons, whose determined ad- 
versary was thus honoured. 

The advocates of that liberty for which the baronet contend- 
ed, held meetings for the expression of their sentiments ; and 
petitions, couched in strong and disrespectful language, were 
presented to the national representatives. By the inhabitants 
of Westminster, his liberation was demanded, and the neces- 
sity of a parliamentary reform was forciblv urged. "JTie livery- 
men of London, who had recentiy displeas^ the court by a 
spirited philippic against ministerial misconduct, and whose 
address had not been received with respect, because it was not 
the act of the corporation, now offended the commons by a 
petition for the release of sir Francis and of Jones, which die 
house indignandy rejected as an intemperate application; but 
a less acrimonious remonstrance was subseauentiy received. 
The majority also exploded a petition from the freeholders ck 
Middlesex, and one which was offered from the inhabitants of 
Sheffield; while some others, which were not particularly 
offensive, were graciously permitted to remain unheeded upon 
the table. 

On the last day of the session, a multitude assembled about 
the Tower, to congratulate the popular member on the reco* 
very of his liberty, and attend him to his house in ceremonious 
parade. But, as he was inclined to make a quiet retreat, he 
disappointed the eager expectants by procuring an aquatic ccm* 
yeyance to Westminster. A procession, however, was ar- 
ranged by a committee of his friends ; and, in the evening, a 
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great number of houses were illuminated. He assigned, as 
the reason of his private departure, a wish for tlie prevention 
of disorder and tumult. 

The dispute did not thus terminate. Sir Francis brought 
an action against the speaker of the house for having ordered 
his arrest. He also sued the sergeant at arms for his execu- 
tion of the warrant, and the constable of the Tower for the de- 
tention of his person : but the court of king's bench disallowed 
his claim of redress, and vindicated the exercise of parliamen- 
tary privilege. 

No serious obstacles to the public service, or to the prose- 
cution of the war, arose from the contests of party. The cabi- 
net, strengthened by the accession of the marquis Wellesley, 
boldly pursued its course, disregarded the murmurs of the 
moderate, and defied the clamours of the turbulent. 

France was less agitated than Great Britain, because the 
people, being more effectually subdued, were more servile. 
The dictates of the court were received with general acquies- 
cence; and the government of Napoleon was 2ie theme of ad^ 
miration and applause. In the display of the state and con- 
nexions of France^, count Montalivet, expressing the senti- 
ments of his master, observed, that signal victories, generosity 
in pacification, the results of profound policy, the progress of 
great public works, and the preservation of internal order and 
tranquillity, were the prominent features of the expiring year. 
The success of the French, he said, had been gres^t and glori- 
ous ; and, in the midst of their triumphs, they had remember- 
ed mercy ; for, while they secured considerable advantages to 
themselves and their allies, they had not oppressed a vanquish- 
ed prince. It would have been easy, in the negotiation with 
Austria, to derive greater benefits from the splendour of con- 

Suest : but moderation was advisable, and magnanimity re- 
ected honour on a victorious potentate. With regard to Po- 
land, it was more politic to leave it in a dependent state, and 
to make transfers of certain portions, than to restore the king- 
dom. The western division of Gallicia, in particular, was 
prudently given to an ally of France, because the inhabitants, 
being zealous in the cause of the great nation, would other- 
wise have been exposed to the keen resentment of the Aus- 
trian court. It was intended that the Hans-towns should still 
be independent ; but it was expedient that Holland should be 
annexed to France, for the establishment of an union whi«h 

4 Deo. 19,1809. 
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the natural situation of die country strongly recommended. 
Of Spain and Portugal, the orator lamented the convulsed 
state: they were, he said, the seats of a furious revolution, ex- 
cited and fostered by the intrigues and money of Great Britain: 
but he trusted that the power and moderation of the emperor 
would restore peace to the peninsula. There was no necessity 
for the continuance of the Spanish colonies under the yoke of 
die parent state. If the people should demand independence^ 
France would not oppose so just a claim, on their engaging to 
abstain from all connexion with the English. 

The interbr state of the emfHre was exhibited in a nnore 
favourable light than strict truth would have authorised. It 
was affirmed, that religion exercised its legitimate influence 
over die nation ; diat the public institutions highlv flourished ; 
diat education extended its improved fruits over me whole cir- 
cle of society; that the mechanic arts were cultivated with great 
skiU and industry; and that, if commerce suffered in the extra- 
ordinary state of aflbirs, the suspension was merely tanporary. 

As far as appearances could warrant the opinion of secure 
establishment, the throne of Napoleon was fixed : but, con- 
ceiving that a matrimonial alliance widi the house of Hapsboig 
and of Lorrain would tend to the confirmation of his power, 
and not supposing that a prince whom his arms had so lately 
vanquished, would presume to reject an overture of this kind 
from the sovereign of the great empire, he resolved to demand 
the hand of one of the daughters of Francis. To this union 
diere was one objection ; but it was not insurmountable. Po- 
licy and die puUic interest, he said, required that he should 
leave his throne to his offspring; and, as he had no hope of 
being a father while he retained his present wife, he was in- 
duced, notwithstanding his unabated affection for her, to deter- 
mine upon a second marria^. Josephine readily assented to 
the desired repudiation, which was also sanctioned by the re- 
corded approbation of the august relatives of her husband. 
The senate did not dispute this high authority, but decreed a 
divorce, without regard to the established laws, after an expo- 
sition of the policy of such a measure from the orators of the 
council of state, one of whom spoke with rapture on the inter- 
esting subject, extolling the wonderful sacrifice, made by the 
emperor, of his most sacred affectbn to the benefit of his sub* 

£' sets, and applauding Josephine's magnanimous immolation of 
er love for the best of husbands, to a sense of profi>und re- 
gard for the best of princes, and of strong attachment to the 
pest of nations. 
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A defiance of the laws of civilised society did not excite 
suq^rise, in the c(xiduct of Napoleon ; but the assent of the 
Austrian emperor to so degrading an alliance (for he could not 
view it in any other li^ht) astonished the other princes of £u- 
rope. He signed the ignominious contract for the marriage of 
Maria Louisa to the rase enemy of her femily: his brother 
Charles meanly condescended to represent the bridegroom m 
the preliminary ceremony; and the arch-duchess, exulting in the 
splendid prospect of an imperial crown, was eager to meet the 
military despot of the continent, whom she hoped to enslave 
by her charms. The nuptials were solemnised at Paris with 
great splendour ; and the new empress became an object of 
popular attraction. 

This marriage, which was an act of artful policy, was fol- 
lowed by an ^itrary exercise ci power in Holland. Napo- 
leon had repeatedly expressed his displeasure at the inclina- 
tion of his brother Louis to iavour the conmierce of the Dutch, 
in o|^x)sition to the continental system ; and, to secure a strict 
obedience to his edicts,. he now resolved to annex the seten 
provinces to his empire, having previously intimated to his 
Britannic majesty, without effect, that, if he would conclude 
peace, or revoke the orders in council, Holland should be per- 
mitted to retEUn her independence. He be^an with the seizure 
of the territories on the left bank of the Waal j and, by the 
progress of military intimidation, rendered the king a mere 
cipher in his capital. Louis then resigned the throne j j . 
to his son ; but the transfer was ridiculed by the tyrant, ^ ^ ^* 
who gave peremptory orders for the projected incorporation'. 

In adjusting this connexion, he allowed six senators, six 
members of the council of state, and twenty-five legislators, 
to represent the Dutch community, and snppott the interest of 
his new subjects ; and, sending a lieutenant-general or gover- 
nor to reside at Amsterdam until the affiiirs of the country were 
regularly settied, he complimented that city with the next rank 
to Paris and Rome. 

The trade of Holland was now as much restricted as that of 
France ; and both countries suffered severely from the loss of 
the American intercourse. In tracing the disputes with the 
United States, it may be observed, Sat, at the opening of a 

5 His brother Looien, dittpproTiog his system of gioTerament, and not wishing to remain 
exposed to his illiberal animosity, left France, and was conveyed from Malta to England 
near the dose of the year. He received protection, and was merely subjected to a mrvfU- 
ionee which was not very rigid. He mamtaincd himself in affluence, and supported a nu- 
merous household hfhH own reaoui'ces. 
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former session^ the president intimated the continuance of 
the " unrighteous edicts'^ of Great Britain and France, and 
stated the consequent necessity of maintaining the embargo, 
which, while it saved the mariners and secured vast mercan- 
tile property, had afforded time for defensive arrangements. 
But this state of afiairs excited such clamours among all who 
were concerned in commerce, that the government made every 
exertion, not incompatible with the preservation of peace, to 
procure a repeal or modification of the obnoxious decrees* 
General Armstrong, the envoy at Napoleon's court, proposed 
that all ships, on their departure from France, should take, in 
various articles of the produce or manufacture of that country, 
the full amount of the cargo conveyed thither: adding, that, 
if these vessels should voluntarily proceed to Britab, it would 
only be with a view of finding the best market for the m^ • 
chandise of France; and that, if they should not go spontane- 
ously to that island, but should be captured and sent into its 
harbours, a war for the repression of such piracy would be- 
come justifiable. These proposals, though evidendy more 
favourable to the French than to their rivals, were not accept- 
ed or approved, because they involved an encouragement of 
British commerce. 

On a re-consideration of the embargo, it was deemed expe- 
dient by the congress that it should be limited^ and that a 
commercial intercourse should be renewed with all European 
nations except Great Britain and France^. This was called 
the non-intercourse law ; and it was enacted under the presi- 
dency of Mr. James Madison, who, while he professed a strict 
impartiality between the belligerent powers, strongly leaned to 
the French interest. Mr. David Erskine, the British envoy, 
not aware of this bias, listened to the conciliatory suggestions 
of the president's confidential ministers, and readily promised, 
on the part of his majesty, a revocation of the orders in coun- 
cil, so far as they affected the United States, if the intercourse 
with this country should be renewed. A correspondent pro- 
clamation was immediately issued at the city of Washington ; 
but the declaration that produced it was disavowed by the 
British court The vessels which had sailed under the influ- 
ence of this misunderstanding, were suffered to proceed and 
return without loss or injury, while the orders were yet unrc- 

6 November 8, 1808. 

7 Mnreh 1, 1809. ^NotwithtUnding this prohibition, lome f eiseli oceaMOnally arrtTC? 
in oar ports, bringing tuppliet of oottOB and other useful articles. 
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voked : but this indulgence did not allay the clamours of the 
Americans against that conduct which they stigmatised as 
faithless and treacherous. Mr. Madison, having discovered 
his error, re-proclaimed the prohibitory law ; and, when Mr. 
Jackson, who was deputed on the recal of Erskine, was found 
to be unprovided with the means of conciliation, and unau- 
thorised to substitute a new scheme for the abortive arrange- 
ment, being merely ordered to receive the proposals of the 
president, he was treated with coolness and disrespect, the 
more particularly because he had been instrumental in the ill 
treatment of the Danes. He was insulted by the populace ; 
and, for imputed freedom of remark and animadversion, in 
answer to the charge of ill faith, adduced against the British 
government, all intercourse with him was supended. 

Repeated applications were made by the Americans to the 
French court, to procure a revocation of that decree which had 
produced the retaliative orders : but the answers were haughty 
and reproachful ; and some vessels which had been seized were 
ordered to be sold with their cargoes for the public benefit. It 
was, however, declared by M. Champagny, that, if general 
Armstrong would engage for the non-submission of his coun- 
trymen to the arbitrary edicts of Great Britain against neutral 
trade, a regular traffic would immediately be re-opened by the 
French. But no compromise or accommodation then ensued. 
The Americans were suffered to complain, and the outrages 
were still continued. It was alleged by the French minister, 
that the instances of capture were justified by the previous 
seizure of ships, under die operation of that law of the con- 
gress which prohibited commercial intercourse : but the en- 
voy denied that any vessels had been seized for an infraction 
of that law. 

The continuance of these disputes threatened either France 
or Great Britian with a new war. To rush into hostilities with 
Napoleon, seemed to be less hazardous than to attack the En- 
glish, because he had not the means of inflicting great injury 
upon the Americans : yet Mr. Madison was much more dis- 
posed to resent the supposed injustice of the British govern- 
ment, than to enter into a war with the potent emperor. 
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LETTER XVI. 



Progress of the JVdr^ in various Scenes of Action. 

IT was repeatedly declared by the orators of oppositioa, 
that Spain and Portugal could not be effectually defended ; that 
the natives were not zealous in their own cause ; and that it 
was a waste of blood and treasure to assist them : but the mi- 
nisters were not so far influenced by these admonition (which, 
perhaps, were not the real opinions of all the speakers), as to 
neglect the great task which they had deliberately undertaken. 

1810 ^^^'^'^n^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^ Portugal ; and it 
A. D. 1 xu. ^^ resolved, that a native army should be main- 
tained and disciplined, to the amount of 30,000 men, beside 
the incidental services of the militia. Marshal Beresford con- 
tinued to dbect the (M'ganisation of the patriotic force, and to 
point out the paths which might lead to safety; and l<Mtl Wel- 
lington, while he remained within the Spanish frontier, did 
not neglect the interest of Portugal. He apprehended that the 
next invasive attempt upon that kmgdom would be preceded 
by the siege of Ciudad-Kodrigo ; but Junot thought proper to 
begin with Astorga. After a vigorous opposition from Santo- 
cildes the governor, the batteries were opened in form ; and 
some parts of the town were bombarded into flames. An as- 
sault was risqued through a partial In^ach, with a ^[reat loss 
on the part of the enemy : but a failure of ammunition con- 
strained the garrison to capitulate. The French general then 
jobed marshal Ney, whose authority was soon superseded by 
the arrival of Massena, called the prince of Essling by his pa- 
tron. This commander advanced from the Tormes with about 
70,000 men } and, while a part of his army invested Ciudad- 
Rodrigo, the rest checked the approach and interference of 
lord Wellington. Tlie siege was not completely formed be- 
fore some partial conflicts had evinced the alacrity and courage 
of the Spaniards ; and, when the besiegers were fully employ- 
ed in their murderous operations, the well- served artillery of 
the town acted with considerable effect On the eighth day, 
the incessant fire of the batteries made a wide Ix^acn ; but, as 
this was not a sufficient encouragement to rush forward to the 
walls, in the face of a resolute garrison^ the French had re- 
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course to ftiines, by which the fortificatiQiis were greatly injur- 
ed. To avoid the' havpck of an assault, which might be at- 
tended with die slaughter of the iuhabitant^, the govem<»' 
Hervasti and the junta proposed a capitulation, which, not 
being signed by Massena, was not stricdy observed. It is 
supposed, that above 6000 of the besiegers were killed or 
wounded, while the loss sustained by the garrison was com- 
paratively inconsiderable. The French endeavoured to disu- 
nite and alienate the Spanistfds from their British allies, by 
imputine pusillanimity and breach of faith to the latter, who, 
they aaio, witnessed the fall of a town which they had pro- 
mised to relieve; with as little sympathy as if they had been 
enemies. 

Masseoa now prepi^ed for the invasicHi c^ Portugal, without 
seeming to entertain die smallest doubt of triumphmit success. 
His first object, dler he had passed the frontier, was the re- 
duction of Ahneida. Brigadier Crauford, who was posted in 
fixxit of that town with 4300 men, sustained for many hours 
an attack from a force so superior, that ifae escape of his de- 
tachment from total ruin seemed truly surprising ; yet his loss 
was Qotconsiderabley and his retreat was tar nx>re honourable 
than disgraceful The number and spirit of the garrison seem- 
ed to promise a long resistance; but the hopes of lord Wel- 
lin^tDD were frustrated by a calamitous accident. On th^ 
ni^t after the opening (rf* the batteries, a bomb fell upon a 
cart» m which some men were taking ammunition from a ma« 
^zine ki the casde. An explosion ensued, by which a con- 
siderable number of the garrison and inhabitants were instandy 
deprived of life; and die loss of ammunitk)n, radier thm die 
d^tructKHi or derangement of the works, precluded a prolcm-- 
gation of defence. A capituktioii was therefore i»t)po5ed ; 
and it was agreed, that die garrison should be considered as 
prisoners of war. Some c^ the captured officers were seduced 
from the padis df patriotic duty by the persuasions of Massena; 
and above 1000 of the militia were compelled to serve as pio- 
neers to the French army. 

In the mean time, the rulers of Portugal took every oppor- 
tunity of animating die people to a resolute continuance of the 
contest ; but they did not, like the govem(»rs of Spain, hold 
out, as a reward of exertion, the i»:ospect of a reform in the 
administration, or of a dereliction of the system of despotism. 
They even committed some arbitrary acts which excited the 
disgust of their allies. On pretence of a conspiracy against 
the government, they ordered the seizure and imprisonment 

Vol. VI. Kk 
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of forty-eight persons, some of whom were banished to die 
western isbnds, while others were released on condition of 
their retreat to Great Britain. Private animosity and fesent- 
ment, and perhaps die baseness of rapacity, rather than a re- 
gard for the public interest^ dictated these unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings. 

Notwithstanding the great augmentation of the Portuguese 
army, Massena hoped to gain possession of Lisbon, by a de- 
feat of the British troops, whose rivalry he chiefly fean:d : but 
he resolved to make a previous attempt upon Coimbra. Lord 
Wellington deliberately retreated in diat direction ; and, du- 
ring his 'march, the peasants quitted their habitations, and 
coolly ravaged the country, that the progress of the invaders 
might be checked by an a^ct of desolation. At the moun- 
tainous post of Busaco, he awaited the approach of the ene- 
my, who attacked both his ri^ht and left with great impetuo- 
G 27 ^'^* ^ strong body reached the summit ; but the 

P* ' vigor of the bayonet chastised the rashness of the 
intruders : another party met with a serious check in its as- 
cent; and, by the aid of the Portuguese, if the honor of a com- 
plete victory was not secured, the assailants were repelled with 
disgrace* Above 1200 of the allies were killed or wounded ; 
whue the number of French sufferers nearly amounted to 
5000. 

This success not only elevated the hopes of the Portuguese, 
but impressed their associates with a more favourable opinioD 
of the eventual l)enefit which might be derived from native 
valour and energy : yet it did not preclude that retreat upon 
which the British ^neral had determined before the battle. 
He marched to Coimbra, whence a great number of the inha- 
bitants retired with their portable property on his departure; 
and, continuing his course to the southward, he reached a 
spot which he had marked out for a permanent station ; \vhDe 
the enterprising cobnel Trant, whom he had directed to ha- 
rass the enemy by desukory attacks, surprised the new garri- 
son of the academical city, captured 5000 men and secived t 
variety of stores, the loss of which greatly distressed the 
French. 

The lines of the confederates extended from the vicinity of 
the Tagus to the shores of the Atiantic. Lord Wellington 

Oct 7 ^^^^ ^^^ i^tation near Encharadas : he was supported 

on the right by Hill, whose division occupied Al- 

handra^ and on the left by Picton, who was posted at Torres- 

Vedras; while a legion of Portuguese, raised by sir Robert 
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^Wilson, co-operated with the advanced guard. The natural 
strength of the country was so efiectually aided by redoubts 
and other works of defence, that instead of dreading the hosti- 
lities of a superior force, he wished for a general assault 

In the opinion of an intelligent officer, the lines by which 
the general thus covered Lisbon formed the finest specimen 
of a fortified position that was ever exhibited. Mountains 
were made the prominent points : all the approaches were 
guarded by batteries; inundations were formed to increase the 
difficulty (rf* access; old roads were destroyed, and others 
made, so as to auicken very considerably the means of com- 
munication; ana these roads were secured by works which 
could not be reduced without artillery. The peninsular situ- 
ation of the whole post precluded the possibility of manoeuvring 
on die flanks, cutting off the supplies, or getting in the rear; 
and the ramifications of a mountain, nearly reaching the works 
in the front, obstructed the movements of the enemy, and gave, 
to the defenders, an advantage which rendered them equal to 
twice the number of assailants^ 

Massena, extending his army from Sobral to the river, re- 
mained a month in observation ; and then, after losing many 
thousands of his men by disease and desertion, he retired in 
good order to Santarem, for the greater convenience of sub- 
sistence. He received, in the winter, a considerable reinforce- 
ment, brought firom Spain by Drouet, whom he ordered to oc- 
cupy Leiria : yet he resolved to continue, like his circumspect 
rival, on the defensive. His rear was annoyed by the resent- 
nMIt of the armed natives, and his convoys were sometimes 
intercepted : but he deemed a retreat disgraceful, before it was 
required by imperious necessity. His arbitrary master was 
displeased at that inactivity which retarded the subjugation of 
Portu^; and even his troops murmured at his inglorious cau* 
tion and forbearance. 

In opening the Spanish campaign, the French confidendy 
expected speedy and complete success. The natives (they 
said) were unable to cope with them in the field ; and the re- 
maining fortresses could not long resist the increased vi^ur 
of assault. But the invaders were not aware of the serious 
obstacles which opposed their triumph. They did not reflect 
on the desultcny war of skirmish and ambuscade, of stratagem 
and surprisal, by which the Spaniards, without risking a gene- 

1 Joonialt of the Sieges imdertatoi by the Allies in Spain, in 1811 and 1812; bj Liea- 
tenant^Colonel Jones. 
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ral engagement, might thin the number, intercept the supplies, 
and exhaust the patience, of dieir disciplined enemies?, (jhte- 
rUla parties, headed by men of great strength and the most 
determined spirit* by Sanchez, Mina, Martm*, and Loaga, 
harassed the me, in different provinces, with aU the abcrity of 
zeal and all the animosity of vengeance. 

The conquest of Andalusia was die first object of die French 
in this campaign. They fi)rced the mountainous passes with 
little difficulty, captured die unresisting Spaniards, and seised 
the undefended towns. Amidst the alarm which their a|>- 
proach produced at Seville, the popular indignation was roused 
against the supreme junta; and, when the members were pre- 
paring for a retreat to Cadiz, the multitude loudly caHed for 
the extinction of their power. Having a high opinion of the 
character of don Francisco de Saavedra, the people desired 
him to assume the government, in concert with Montijo and a 
brodier of the gallant Palafox ; and Romana was rec(uested to 
undertake the defence of die city $ but he declined the task, 
because he could not trust to the continuance of Andalusian 
spirit, and hastened to {ffovide fior the security of Bsdajoz. 
On the appearance of die enemy before SeviBe, all dxnighls 
of resistance were abandoned; and the gates were opned to 
Joseph, whose &vour was readily pramiaed to die anxious in* 
habitants. 

In the province of Granitda, Sebastiani met with a brave but 
^lort resistance. He defeated geneml Ardzaga in hb way to 
the chief town, of which he obtained immediate possession ; 
took Alhama by storm; routed an army of citisens and pea- 
sants, who had been persuaded by the clergy to take arms ; 
and captured the port of Malaga. 

The pmise of securing Cadis was chiefly due to die duke 
del Albuquerque. He had about 10,000 men under his com- 
mand ; and, instead of obeying the injudicious mandates of the 
junta, by which his force would have been involved m the 
danger of ruin, he directed his rapid but orderly course to the 
isle of Leon. If the French had been apprised of die feeUe 
stete of this island, and had pursued with greater celerity, diey 
would probably have made themselves masters of it: but diey 
lost the qiportunity ; and^ by die labours of patriots of all 

S De Room admitt the wMtiog eSneT of thi* s^iet of wM«u«, tnd deaorftot wA ti- 

Tftcity its inOuenee upon the Freneh armies. 

S Called the Kmpednado, because he smeared himself with piich (pex), when he bound 
himtelf V ^ ^*^ ^^ iHirsuc v\th implacable re8efitra«nt (he barbaiian rava^rs of bit coqb* 
try. 
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ranks, and die eidistment of al«io6t aU who were oapabk of 
bearing arms, tbe isk and tbe ckf were soon rendered so de« 
feosible, as to brave all the eflbrts of the enemy* This slatioD 
now became the seat of ^^emment In conpliance with the 
general wisb^ the obnoxious junta now rdmquished the eser-' 
^ise of the supreme power, transfenring it to nve regents, unlil 
the cortes riiould assemUe. These statesmen were, the vene- 
rable bishop of Orense, the popular Saavedra, Castanos, Ae 
marine minister Escano, and Fernandez de Leon^ whose ic« 
quaintance widi colonial aflSurs recommended him to notice 
and selection ; but, as the jtBiU (£ Cadiz objected to the nc^ 
loination of the last, another regent was chosen in the person 
of Miguel de LardizabaL 

When the French found that a requisition of surrender was 
treated with contempt^ diey commenced what they termed a 
siege, and, from die works which they constructed, began to 
fire at the town, and at the vessels in die harbour. Albuquer- 
que was appointed governor by the desire of the people : but, 
beb^ thwarted and ill-treated by the rulers of the town, who 
dommeered over the regents, and who were more studious of 
private interest than the puUic good, he resigned his auduirity 
m disgust 

That prince, in whose name die patriots continued to act, 
was more intent upon gaining the favour of the c^ypressor of 
his fiunily, dum observant of the affiiirs of Spain, which he could 
only learn from the polluted and prostitute press of France^ 
He was favoured, about this time^ with a chance of escapn? 
from confinement. An Irishman named KeUy, having offered 
to undertake his rescue^ was furnished by the British court 
with credentials and money^ and escorted by commodore 
Cockbum to the bay of Quiberon. He landed without exci* 
ting suspicion, and, after a visit to Paris, proceeded to Valen- 
gay; but he was not admitted to an interview with the captive 
king, being only introduced to don Antonio, whose report of 
the arrival of a foreign adventurer occasioned his arrest. This 
is the French account; but it appears, upon the authority of 
the naval officer who was employed on this occasion, that the 
emissary influenced by love, directed his course to Paris, 
where he was discovered by die agents of the paSce^ robbed of 
his money and diamonds, and thrown into prison ; and that 
Bonaparte, widiing to ascertain the aentiments and inclina- 
tions of Ferdinano, sent a person, in the dress and with the 
Sassports of the emissary, to propose to the detained prince 
le means of escape ; but that the dread of danger induced him 
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to decline die attempt^. If he had been then enabled to re- 
turn to Spain, his presence might have allayed the spirit of 
dissension, and the energies of his people might have been 
more completely roused, unless it should be supposed that his 
weakness of understanding and want of talents would have 
injured the cause of national independence. 

The campaign in Catalonia was not destitute of memorable 
incidents. O'&onnel, who was promoted to the chief coTO'^ 
marid in that province, distingui^ed himself by his activi^ 
and alertness ; and, if he did not obtain the full triumph which 
he deserved, he harassed the enemy widi considerable eflfect 
In a conflict near Vich, he was obliged to yield to the superi- 
ority of number and of discipline ; but, in acts of desultory 
war&re, he and his associates slew a great number of their op- 
ponents^ and captured a major proportion. He had not a 
sufficient force to relieve Hostalrich, a small fortress, which 
Julian de Estrada defended with remarkable courage and ob- 
stinacy. After sustaining a siege during four mondis, the gar- 
rison abandoned the casde when it was reduced to a mere shell; 
and the retreat, being well conducted, was not attended with 
severe loss. There was a strong contrast between this defence 
and that of Lerida, which was taken within fifteen days from 
the regular commencement of the siege. Mequinenza was 
also reduced with litde difficulty ; and me spoils of both were 
ample and important Movements and demonstraticMis, pre- 
paratory to the siege of Tortosa^ were frequently made, sus- 
pended and renewed. O'Donnel and his vigilant troops ho- 
vered on the skirts of the enemy, and obstructed die {H^limi- 
naiy operations : but Suchet was at length encouraged, by the 
arrival of reinforcements, to commence the siege in form ; and, 
on the thirteenth day, the appearance of three breaches intimi- 
dated the garrison into a surrender. 

In the Valencian province, the patriots were active and re- 
solute, although their measures were occasionally obstructed 
by the intrigues of traitorous malcontents. The governor, 
don Ventura Caro, rushed out of the capital, when it was me- 
naced with investment, and repelled the invaders, who suffer- 
ed considerable loss. He then subjected to exemplary pun- 
ishment, after the adduction of satisfactory evidence of guilt, 
some citizens who had conspired to favour the views of the 
French. The resistance of the Catalonians, by giving suffi- 
cient employment to Suchet, weakened the impression which 

4 Warden's Letters respecting the Conduct and ConTersatioDS of Bonaparte.— The emis- 
sary is ealled, by this writer, the «• baron de Colai, a Pole." 
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might otherwise have been made upon the Valencian troops; 
and a defeat which the latter sustained at Vinaros did not sab- 
due the spirit with which they were animated. 

Amidst the agitations and dangers of war, the scheme of a 
representative government was not neglected. The plan of 
election, formed by a committee under the insp<sction of the 
supreme junta, was more complicated than the occasion re- 
quired, in the first instance, each parish named an electon 
secondly, every district nominated one or more constituents ; 
and these were ordered to meet in the chief town of each pro- 
vince, and select three reputable persons, above the age of 
twenty-five years. The three names being consigned to an 
urn, one was taken out without examination or selection ; and 
the individual to whom it belonged was declared to be a law- 
ful deputy. To the two remaining names another was added : 
dien, by a renewal of drawing, a second representative was 
chosen ; and the process was continued until all the deputies 
for the province were nominated, in the proportion of one for 
every aggregate of 50,000 persons. To the junta of each pro- 
vince, the privilege of electing a member was alse given ; and 
all the towns which had deputed members to the last cortes 
were to send one respectively to the new assembly. The co- 
lonies, m Asia and America, were likewise to be represented. 
An upper house was to be composed of the prelates and gran- 
dees : but this part of the plan was neglected, probably because 
secular priests and nobles were allowed to be chosen as popu- 
lar representatives. 

All eyes were fixed upon the proceedings of this assembly, 
which atr length commenced its deliberations in the ble of Leon. 
The regents now Intimated their readiness to relin- « . ^ - 
quish Aeir power : but they were desired to retain it P 
until a more regular selection should be made, and were or- 
dered to take an oath of obedience to the laws and decrees 
which might emanate from the grand council. The bishop of 
Orense was so bigoted a royalist, that he declined an oatii 
which included an express recognition of the national sove- 
reignty, without considering that the same oath involved 
the support of monarchical government, in the person of Fer- 
dinand, and that the supreme power could only be exercised 
by the nation or its deputies in the failure of all communica- 
tion with the king. He probably concluded, that the oath im- 
plied an acknowledgment of a power superior to that of the 
monarch ; and, as his conscience could not admit this demo- 
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ocmnciL 

The earl^ discussions of the oortes related Id die propriety 
of consdtutaonal rdform. To restore die purity of the judicial 
duuacter, was a primary object; and anoikher jxopoaal tended 
to prevent that long detenaion without trial, which is a frequent 
f|ct c^ oppression in arbitrary govemnoents. Resolutions were 
voted, by whidi all encroachments of the executive power on 
the legislative and judicial brandies were declared iU^aL 
The Imerty of the press, without which no real freedom can 
subsist, also attracted the attention of the deputies ; and it was 
decreed, not that libels, or iicentbus and immoral publications, 
should be deemed innocent in law, but that no previeus een- 
sordubdiould be eaercised, except when religion was the sub- 
ject or the work. 

As die advice of the &itidi cabinet had tluis been fitdlowed^ 
assistance was more cordially afforded to the patriotic cause, 
md more confident hopes of its success were entertained by 
our countrymen* Pecuniary and military supplies were libe- 
rally granted ; yet not with that prafusbn in which the marquis 
Welleslrfr, if lie had been authoned to fix the amount of con- 
tribotion, would have indulged. 

The great expenditure, app roprial ed to the service of ^lain 
and Portugal, did not predude the grant (rf* considerable aid to 
Ibe court of Palerma The subsidy was contmued, and m 
Jcdm Stuart retained the command of an army devoted to the 
defence of Sicily. Preparations had long been made by Mu- 
rat for an invasion of mat island ; and, when an oppoitunity 
^. ^P seemed to dfo itself, a descent was made between 
^P^" ^^" Santo-Stefano and Gakri. The viriknce of the 
allies soon discovered diis bold intrusion. Ms^-generd 
Campbell instantly ordered die ndghbouring passes to be oc- 
cupied ; and a detachment of light in&ntty brought die ad- 
vanced party of the invaders to action. Confusion ensued 
among their ranks; and the spirit of reastaoce yidded to a 
desire of retreat Many were killed or wounded, even in the 
iboflits lo which they fled : above 800 surrendered ; and not a 
few were cafitured by the peasants, whose animosity would 
luive taken •exemplary vengeance, tf their rage had not been 
restrained by British interposition. 

In the mean time, such enterprises and operations as were 
snore immediately connected with the interest of Great Britain, 
were not neglected. As several French and Dutch islands 
and settlements remained to be taken, various expeditions were 
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ordered for the extension of our colonial empire. Sir George 
Beckvvith sailed from Dominica with above 6000 men, wno 
disembarked on the island of Guadaloupe without opposition. 
The march of the first division intimidated the French into a 
dereliction of posts which were seemingly defensible ; and, 
when the rest of the army moved forwara, other stations were 
quickly abandoned. But the enemy did not intend to resi^ 
the whole country so tamely; for a position was chosen, in^ 
which art had co-operated with nature to render intrusion difE- 
cult and dangerous* Brigadier Wale, however, with the re- 
serve, passed. a river in the midst of a severe firing, ascended 
the heights under a similar exposure, and, by turning that 
flank which was supposed to be most secure, attained the ob- 
ject of die expedition. A capitulation was soon after adjusted; 
and the insular troops became prisoners of war. Above p , ^ 
300 of the invaders, and 600 of their adversaries, were * * 
killed or wounded. 

A descent had been made, in the preceding year, on the isle 
of Bourbon, for the purpose of destroying or capturing the 
vessels in the bay of St. Paul, of. seizing the valuable stores 
in the town, and rendering the place indefensible. That ser- 
vice was efiected by a small party of soldiers and seamen ; 
and, as it was supposed, from the easy execution of this enter- 

Erise^ that the whole island would not long resist a considera- 
le force, a body of Europeans and Sepoys, sent from Madras, 
to the amount of 3650, received a reinforcement at Rodrigues, 
and reached the coast in safety. The commander of this force 
was lieutenant-colonel Keating, who, aware of the inconve- 
nience of protracted hostilities in an island, of which " the 
interior was almost inaccessible to an invading army,'' resolved 
to exert the utmost activity and vigour. A part of the army 
found an early opportunity of landing: but the increasing vio- 
lence of the surf delayed the disembarkation of the rest. Dur- 
ing the night the anxiety of the commander was unabated, 
though he was enabled, by the boldness of an officer who 
swam through the surf, to send orders to the detachment which 
had reached the island, for the seizure of the post of St. Mary. 
In the morning, the greater part of the army gained the shore; 
and, when some batteries at La Possessime had been taken 
by assault, such arrangements were made for an attack of St. 
Denis, and for precluding the escape of the garrison, j^j g 
as produced a desire of submission. At the town of ^ 
St. Paul, the troops were also disposed to surrender ; and the 
island was immediately subjected to the government of Mn 
Vol. VI. L 1 
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Farquhar. In achieving this conquest, few more than a hun- 
dred men were killed or wounded. 

This success being deemed imperfect, while the isle of 
France (or Mauritius) was unsubdued, a great armament was 
destined for the additional conquest That island had been 
occasionally blockaded, but necessarily, from its extent of 
coast, in a partial degree. Some French ships of war, being 
IJIjscovered in one of its harbours, were exposed to an attack 
m>m four frigates, which, by venturine among shoals and near 
batteries, gave cause of triumph to me enemy. The crew, 
after burning two of the number, retired toward fhe isle of 
Passe in the third, which was soon after captured ; and the 
fourth, being stranded, was also obliged to surrender, after a 
^a^ul loss of its gallant defenders. The superiority which 
the enemy thus obtained was only temporary, being soon 
crushed by the active zeal of commodore Rowley. When the 
blockade had been resumed by vice-admiral Berde, an addi- 
tional squadron arrived from India^ with a considerable army. 
Major-general Abercromby, who had been selected for the 
command of this force, was captured by the French, two of 
whose ships attacked the vessel in which he sailed, and re- 
duced it to a crippled state. He did not long remain a prison- 
er ; for the ship was retaken by Rowley. This officer was af- 
terward employed in the examination of the coast, which was 
rendered by reefs very unfavourable, in almost every part, for 
the disemburkation of a great number of troops, and was also 
supposed not to afford anchorage for a fleet of transports. He 
found a spot not inconvenient in either respect ; and die whole 
army lanaed without opposition. In advancing toward Port 
Louis, the main body sustained an attack, which, though it 
was not repelled without loss, was not very destructive or mis- 
chievous. The effect of this engagement was decisive ; for, 
when the general was making arrangements for an assault upon 
the town, the governor btimated a readiness to negotiate. He 
Dec 3 P^Pp^^ ^^^^ ^^ soldiers and seamen sMuld not be 
* considered as prisoners of war; and the giant of Ais 
request encouraged him to make unreasonable demands. He 
wished to reserve four frigates and two corvettes out of Ae 
French shipping in the harbour, and to return with diese to 
France : but the answer imported that all who were idlowed to 
retire should be conveyed m British ves^sels. Iii promising to 
surrender the colony, with its magazines and dependencies, he 
desired diat all articles belonging to the emperor should be 
safely kept, with a view to restitution at the clojc of die war. 
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This demand was also rejected, without oa^skming a failure 
of the negotiation. The vessels found in the port, beside the 
frigates, amounted to thirty-six, some of which had been taken 
from die English : the greater part were traders'. 

These conquests, added to me result of an expedition to the 
coast of Madagascar, where the French had some fortified 
stations, left to mat people ho remains of colonial territory. 

The Dutch also found the preservation of their foreign set' 
tlements impracticable, against the supericn: power and energy 
of Great Britain. Captain Tucker sailed with a small squadron 
to Amboyna, which was defended by a well-constructed fort 
and numerous batteries. While the ships cannonaded the 
fort, the troops, having effected a landing without opposition^, 
Stormed the heights which endangered the approach of. the 
vessels ; and a battery was quickly formed, which began to 
play with vigour on the garrison. The commandant, being 
summoned to surrender on the second day of attack, consent- 
ed to a capitulation ; and the defenders of the island, having 
resigned their arms, were conveyed to Java. Saparoua, and 
four neighbouring isles, were soon after reduced. Various 
settlements In Cdebes were taken in the same year. Banda 
was also wrested from the same enemy ; and Temate received 
a British ^^arrison. 

JCiOrd Mmto, who was then governor-general of British India, 
was the director of these schemes of hostility. He was an 
able administrator of the afiairs both of war and peace : he 
united wisdom with courage and firmness ; and, by the exer- 
cise of these qualities, he had principally contributed to the 
suppression of a dangerous mutiny, which had arisen in the 

B'esidency of Madras from the economical spirit of sir Geoi^e 
arlow, who had considerably reduced the camp allowances 
and the pa*auisites of officers, and thus checked tiiat desire of 
wealdi which is the chief attractor of adventurers to India. 

In the north of Europe, the war was prosecuted with less 
spirit than in any other scene of action. Some unimportant 
conflicts with the Danes occurred at sea ; and the Russians 
occasionally contended with the English on the same element. 
Tht Swedish court, in the autumn, declared war against Great 
Britain : but no effective vigor was displayed in consequoMe 
of that denunciation. An important change, arising from Frendi 
influence, produced the hostile manifesto. 

S London Gtzette Bxtraordinarr of Fcbriufy 13, 1«11 1 and tbc SapplcnMnt. 
61 On the 16th of Pcbniarx. 
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The conclusion of treaties with Denmark and France^ had 
left the Swedes at full leisure to settle the succession to their 
throne without turbulence or disorder. As the kinp^ had no 
prospect of issue, he recommended to the diet the election of 
a future sovereign. The choice of the assembly excited the 
astonishment ot foreign courts. Notwithstanding the invete- 
rate animosity between Sweden and Denmark, the prince of 
Augustenburg, who was a Danish subject, was elected : but 
his estimable character justified the appointment. He was 
supposed to possess those virtues and talents which would in- 
cline and enable him to promote the happiness of the Swedes. 
He manifested a benevolent disposition, and a regard for die 
interests of the people : but, as he did not flatter the pride of 
the nobles, he was not particularly favored by that class of the 
community. Transient was his career of splendor. His ex- 
pectations of royalty, and the hopes of his friends were sud- 
Mav 29 ^^^^y disappointed. At a military review, he was 
^ * seized with an apparent fit, and quickly expired. 
The funeral procession was marked by tumult and outrage. 
Loud exclamations were uttered against count Fersen, who, 
being high marshal of the realm, conducted the melancholy 
June 20 ^^'"* Stones were thrown at him by the populace; 
and, when the adjutant-general, baron Silversparre, 
desired to know the cause of this resentment, many voices cried 
out, ^* He poisoned the crown prince V^ The count having 
retired into a house for safety, the people were still clamorous, 
but were seemingly pacified by a promise which the baron 
gave, in the king's name, for the arrest and trial of the sup- 
posed delinquent. Silversparre, entering the house, expressed 
an earnest wish to save the count from popular fury : but he 
did not, when the riot was renewed, act with that spirit or zeal 
which would have corresponded with his declaration. He ha- 
rangued tlie mob, and advised forbearance ; but, when some 
of the rioters promised not to insult or harass the count on his 
way to the town house, he suffered them to conduct the ob- 
ject of their odium through the streets ; and the soldiers did 
not even interpose, when the unfortunate nobleman, who had 
reached the guard room, was dragged out, and cruelly mur- 
dered. Even after this gratification of their malice, the dis- 
turbers of the peace continued embodied, until a military at- 
tack spread confusion among them. In the conflict which then 
arose, five sol<JUers lost their lives ; but many more of the rio- 
ters fell. 

So deliberately was this tumult Conducted, th^t it had the 
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appearance of a preconcerted scheme, rather than of a sudden 
emotion of popular rage. It is well known, that the French 
court had emissaries and spies in all parts of the continent, 
ready to promote its secret views. As the want of an acknow- 
leged successor to the Swedish throne excited the speculations 
4)f ambition, an opportunity of bringing forward an adventurer, 
without open interference, was offered to Napoleon ; and Ber- 
nadotte, whose great wealth, acquired in a long career of war, 
furnished him with the means of corruption, directed his view 
to a crown to which he had no pretensions. These circum- 
stances may furnish a clue to unravel the mystery. It was 
politic to transfer the imputation of murder from a French 
agent to count Fersen ; and it might also be deemed expedient 
to remove from the world a distinguished nobleman, who was 
known to be so attached to Gustavus, as to wish either for his 
restoration or the advancement of his son to the throne^. 

Among the candidates who solicited the vacant honor, the 
k'lng of Denmark* proposed himself: and Napoleon pretended 
to wish for the election of this prince, while he concluded that 
fhe states would not fix upon him, because, although he might 
promise to keep his court at Stockholm, he would naturally 
be inclined to favor his countrymen, much more than the 
Swedes, whom, as a Dane, he would not regard with a bene- 
volent eye. The king meanly condescended to propose Ber- 
nadotte to the diet assembled a Orebro, paneg3nrising his mili- 
tary skin, his political talents, and his private virtues, and 
apparency exulting in the prospect of having so able and wor- 
thy a successor. After a short deliberation, the assembly made 
choice of a French general for the future sovereign ^^ , « 
of Sweden, exliibiting an extraordinary instance of ^* 
subserviency and debasement In answer to the intimation 
of this remarkable choice, Bemadotte expressed both astonish- 
ment and gratitude, and declared that the human heart never 
felt a spring of action more powerful than those feelings were, 
which would stimulate him to devote the rest of his life to 
(he duties of bis new station, and to the happiness of an illus- 
trious and magnanimous people. After some delay, he made 

.7 It vai a prcvailing-opmicn, that the priDCe was poisoned ; and the report derived lome 
strength from iDvestigatioo ; but it could oot be irrefragably proved. The iimoeenee of 
<ooQiit Fenen, however, no reasonable person disputed. 

8 Not the prince ,who had for many yean l>eeo mcapfible of govecoineot, hot his aon 
Fre<leric. 
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his af^iearanc^ in Sweden ; complimented the king and die 
four orders of the state with politeness and dignity ; and^ rea- 
dily acceding to an indispensable condition of his appointment, 
embraced the Lutheran religion. 

The elevation of Bemadotte alarmed the emperor Alexan- 
der, who, apprehending thit the crown prince might be en- 
couraged by Bonaparte to demand the restitution of Finland, 
and also suspecting danger from the proximity of a French 
army to his dominions, oegan to make preparations for his 
defence. He was still engaged In an unjust war with die Turks, 
who proved, in repeated instances, that ihey had some remains 
of courage, if not of energy and vigor. They had defeated his 
troops, in die last campaign, near Silbtria : but they coulct not 
prevent the subsequent reduction of that city. Rudshuck, 
Shumla, and Varna, were long defended; and sanguinary con- 
flicts, m which both parties claimed the victory, occurrecl in the 
neighbourhood of each of those towns. The Russians gave 
great alarm to the grand signer by advancing to a statipn be- 
tween Varna and AdrianofJe : but they were repelled with 
considerable loss. This prince, faithfm to his engagements 
with our court, permitted a squadron to sail into me Euxine 
Sea, widi a view of blockading Odessa and other I^ussian 
ports ; but he was still Jealous of the exercise of British influ- 
ence and power in the Ionian islands, and witnessed with dis- 
gust the additbn of Santa Maura to preceding conquests. 

The incidents of the year, though not uniformly favourable 
to France, afforded a result which ^tified the pride and am- 
bition of Napoleon. An acute politician, acquainted widi hb 
leading sentiments, could in a great measure foresee the light 
in which the affairs of Europe would be exhibited by his mi- 
nisters : yet their periodical review of politics and war never 
failed to excite general attention. M* de Champagny, in the 
flattering report which he presented to his master, concisely 
mentioned tne object and result of the five coalitions whiph 
Europe had witnessed since the French revolution. All these 
confederacies, he said^ had been promoted ty Great Britain 
for the ruin of France ; but each had conducted, in its progress 
and event, to the benefit and glory of the great nation. No 
English minister, except Mr. Fox, had fully comprehended 
the relative situation and circumstances of the two countries. 
That great statesman was aware, diat France would profit by 
a continuance of the war ; and he therefore deemed peace ad- 
vantageous to Great Britain, which would gain much, if none 
of the continental states should lose more. He wished, by 
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pacifying France, to prevent a power, which could hot be com- 
pelled to retrace its steps, from prosecuting the career of suc- 
cess which might be injurious to the security of Britain. If 
his life had been prolonged, peace would {)robabIy have been 
restored: but that spirit of contention which the influence of 
his court had propagated through Europe, drove Prussia into 
arms; and the effect was such as might have been expected. 
In the process of hostility, Britain had endeavoured to subvert 
the established laws of commerce, by invading the privileges 
of all neutral nations : but the monstrous novelties which had 
been thus wantonly introduced, were properly repelled by the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan ; and the annexion of Holland to 
the French empire would preclude that intercourse in which 
a feeble government would otherwise have acquiesced. No 
proceedings could so effectually reclaim the professed votaries 
of commerce to a system of moderation, as the confiscation of 
their merchandise, and their exclusion from the ports of the 
continent. 



LETTER XVII. 



Survey of Politics and fFar^ during the Year 1811. 

WHEN ambition is the ruling passion of the soul, it in- 
creases, like avarice^ by cmtinued ^^tification. The patient 
in this case (for it may be compared with a disorder) betrays 
strong symptoms of irritability and inflammation. The hei^t 
of power and extent of command, the fascinations of sblendour^ 
and the exorbitancy of influence, serve only to provoke appe- 
tite^ and to stimulate the phrenzy of desire. Napoleon, thus 
infatuated, blindly pursued hb course, despising caution, and 
deriding datiger. 

Great Britain stiU defied that power which was exercised by 
a daring^ ruffian; and the king did not relinquish . „ ioiq 
the enlivening hope, fliat the example of resistance * * 
might yetHbe signally efficacious. But thisprince now began 
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to feel a recnrrence of that malady which deprived him of Ae 
influence of political hope^ and incapacitated him for the func- 
tions of royalty. His feelings were extremely affected by the 
alarming illness of his daughter Amelia, particularly by the 
presentation of a ring, as the last pledge of filial affection : his 

O f 9«; for^'^udc yielded to the shock : he was for some time 
dejected, and at length manifested that mental de- 
rangement by which he had been formerly harassed. While 
he was in this state, the princess died. She had endeared 
herself to her family by her pleasing manners and interesting 
character ; and her untimely fate was the subject of sincere 
and general regret. 

As the ministers were prompted by their wishes to believe, 
that the king's incapacity would not be permanent, they pro- 

1^ . posed an adjdlimment for a fortnight, when the two 
°^' houses met on the day to which his majes^ had 
prorogued them. On the expiration of that intervaJ, instead 
of recommending those arrangements which the emei^ency 
required, they advised another adjournment, in the delusive 
expectation of the king's recovery. A further delay arose from 
the same source ; and seven weeks were suffered to elapse be- 
Dec 20 ^^^ *^ house of commons voted, that it was their 
* right and duty, in concert with the peers, to provide 
the means of supplying the deficiency of the executive power. 
When the lords were requested to concur in this resolution, 
and also in a vote for adjusting the means of giving the royal 
assent to a bill of temporary regulation, the duke of Sussex 
reprehended the ministers for their audacious and protracted 
usurpation of the functions of sovereignty, and the duke of York 
condemned the intention of applying the great seal to a bill 
without the king's sanction and authority: but the house 
agreed to the propositions of the commons. In imitation of 
Mr. Pitt's plan of regency, Mr. Perceval suggested the pro- 
priety of restriction, while he expressed his conviction of the 
expediency of admitting the prince of Wales to the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority. The restrictive scheme was 
so strenuously opposed, as unconstitutional and impolitic, that 
the premier could only procure a plurality of twenty-four votes 
in favour of the general principle; and it was contested in de- 
tail with equal zeal. With so small a majority, a minister of 
ri^id integrity would have receded from his purpose, as he 
might have concluded that the superiority would have been 
much greater, if the proposal had been obviously reasonable, 
or if its equity or policy bad been capable of easy demonstra- 
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tion. But, if Mr. Perceval had osdy obtained one vote beyond 
the number which the opposite party exhibited, his conscience 
wov]d have been satisfied. In the progress of the scheme, he 
and his colleagues found themselves in a minority, . ^ . . 

when they wished to grant pditical power to the ^' ' 
'iqueen, by allowing her to appoint or remove all the officers of 
the household : but her majesty was permitted to retain the 
care of the royal person^ and to receive the assistance of a 
council. In several divisions among the peers, the prince's 
^ause was supported by a small majority ; but his adversaries 

§ained the chief points at whidi they aimed. They did not 
len think that he would retain the king's advisers in the ca- 
bicier, and therefore resdved to diminish the power and patron- 
age of their expected successors. 

When a series of resolutions h^ been adopted, they were 
communicated in form to the prince, who, while he disap- 
proved the unnecessary and invidious restrictions^, declared 
bis readmess to undertake the proposed trust. The session 
was then re-opened, in consequence of a joint vote, permitting 
l^e use pf the great seal without the accustomed and regular 
authority. A biU of regency was now brought forward, p u c 
and <iompleted after a renewal of strong opposition. ^ ' ' 
Froin a sense of delicacy toward his royal fathjcr, the prince 
reeent (9s the heir apparent was now styled) resolved not to 
msikc any change in the administration, durit^ the year to which 
His HUtfaority was limited. 

Widi the exeeption of the regeatlal arrangements, this ses- 
^jkM» was apt particularly distinguisbed by its debates or enact- 
ments ; an^ tfim^ points which chiefly require notice are the 
a^irs of the qatbolics and the protestant dissenters, the com- 
mercia) disjtres^ses of the nation, and tlie attempt to render the 
code of crim^al law less sanguinary. 

The Rpms^ust^ of Ireland, infiuenced by ambitious leaders, 
resolved to form a convention at Dublin by the choice of ten 
delegates for every Qoupty, with a view of promoting the ac- 
complishment of their grand object of complete relief. Aware 
of this intention, the lord-lieutena^it, in a circular letter, ordered 
the sheriiEi and magistrates to obstruct and prevent such elec- 

1 They were timiliir lo ibote/»hif h Mr. Pitt penntM the tiro boiu^ to inq^efe Hi the 
jtw 1789. It was required, that the prinee should not adTaoee any one to the dignity of 
the peerage » grant any otB«e in revernoo. or for a longer term than during h» majettf ^ 
9leainre» or Hiterieie with thiifaeep'aiKiminptkHiCoctbewpptarqfniEmrtiiBM 
inyal homehoM. 

Vol. VL Mifi 
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tions. The earl of Motra submitted this point to the conside- 
ration of the peers, and condemned the interference of the court 
as invidious and unseasonable, at a time when the critical state 
of affairs would suggest to a wise government the expediency 
of conciliating every class and description of his majesty's sub- 
jects : but the ministry vindicated and approved the viccroy^s 
conduct. Petitions, prepared by the cauiolic committee, were 
presented to both houses, and strongly recommended by the 
eloquence of the earl of Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan ; but 
were rejected by a majority of 59 in one assembly, and of 63 
in the other. A convention being holden after this disappoint- 
ment, a proclamation was issued against such illegal assem- 
blies ; and Dr. Sheridan was tried for a violation of the statute. 
The judges were disposed to declare him guilty; but the jury 
gave a contrary verdict. When the earl of Fingal had tuen 
me chair in a subsequent meeting, he was displaced by a ma- 
gistrate, who did not, however, dare to apprehend him. 

As the number of protestant sectaries, more particularlj the 
Methodists, annually increased, the orthodox were alarmed at 
this progressive encroachment upon the established church*; 
and lord Sidmouth introduced a bill which, he hoped, would 
check the multiplication of heterodox preachers. He af&rmed, 
that the act of toleration was misunderstood, and that the pre- 
vailing practice of admitting, to the rieht of preaching, the 
most ignorant and contemptible individuals, many of whom 
could merely write their own names, and could widi difficulty 
read their native language, not only militated against the true 
sense of the statute, but tended to the discrrait of religion 
itself. He therefore proposed, that no person should be au- 
thorised to officiate in any place of worship unless he should 
be recommended by six reputable householders of the congre- 
gation with which he had enrolled himself as an attendant, 
and should also prove that he was permitted to be the pastor 
of a particular flock. Numerous petitions were presented 
from all parts of the kingdom against this encroachment on the 
freedom of ministerial choice ; and the vehemence of sectarian 
clamour induced the peers to explode the offered bill. The 
obvious effect of the measure would have been the augmented 
respectability of the non-conformist preachers : but those who 
complained of the intended restriction had not sufficient candor 

3 That they bad a itrong groood of alarm, appean from the great exoew of meeting- 
houies beyond ibe noraber of charehes and chapeli. Aceordtng to a report presented to 
tbe peert, tbe former wore 3457, and tbe latter only S547, witbottt reAkoning those parishes 
in whieh tiie iohabttanta did not amount to 1000. 
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to consider that object as the chief motive which actuated the 
defender of the establishment 

Commercial embarrassments being made a subject of parlia- 
mentary inquiry, it was stated by a committee, that the ware- 
houses had a superabundance of merchandise, for which ho 
market could be found ; that the traders were thus prevented 
from paying the manufacturers, and precluded from giving 
them farther employment ; and that misery and ruin were, in 
multiplied instances, the consequences of this stagnation of 
trade. To support declining credit, the house of commons 
voted a loan of six millions, to be distributed among those 
merchants who could give security for repayment : but this 
was a very imperfect remedy for the evil. 

The subject of the criminal law was ably discussed by sir 
Samuel Romilly, who argued, that the denunciation of death 
for such crimes as were comparatively trivial not only evinced 
a great want of humanity, but frequently defeated the object 
of the legislature, by exciting those feelings which prevented 
prosecution and conviction ; and that the certainty of some in- 
ferior punishment would therefore more effectually operate in 
deterring persons from the commission of crimes. Lord Hol- 
land maintained the same opinion ; but lord Ellenborough op- 
posed the idea with the stem inflexibility of a judge. Five bills 
Deine introduced for reducing certain acts of robbery within 
the limits of simple felony, three were rejected by the peers, 
and two were honoured with enactment. 

While the prince reeent trod in his father^s steps, retained 
the ministers who had served the. king, and prosecuted the 
same system of policy, the sovereign of France continued that 
arbitrary and tyrannical course in which he supposed that all 
the joys |uid delights of power were concentred. He did not 
relax the rigours of his internal government ; and, to his former 
compulsive acts, he added the terrors of a marine conscription. 
He ordained new annexions of territory, particularly in the 
north- western part of Germany; and he impudently pronounced 
these additions to be necessaiy, because they were expedient. 

The exposition of the state of the French empire contained, 
as usual, a mixture of truth and falsehood. Montalivet, who 
presented it to the legislative body, began with a pompous 
Doast of Napoleon's late arrangements, by which sixteen dnh 

5 HieM two Mts related to the ttealiog of linen or ootton gooda from bleaching groaada 
and other placea rued for printiag or drying them. 
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pertments, inckiding 300 leagues of toast, had been incorpo- 
rated with his dominions. The means of maritime pawner thus 
|)rocuredy said die reporter, were truly valuatde; and the French 
had now the full command of the produce of Grermany and 
Italy, requisite for naval construction. By the mention of the 
union of Rome, he was led to a remark on the i^revailing reli- 
gion. I1ie pope, he said, had for some years refused to insti- 
tute ^e new bishops : but his neglect of duty did not diminish 
the attachment of the clergy to that faith and worship which he 
and his preded^essors tjught. After adverting to some recent 
aheradons in die mode of administering justice, by which tiie 
evasion of punishment was rendered more difficult,, he pro- 
ceeded to the details of <:ivil economy, affirming that the com^ 
munes were rich beyond all former example ; tnat their esta- 
blishments were in the best state ; that the hospitals were judi- 
ciously managed, and had become more particulariy benefi- 
cial, in consequence of tlie attendance of so many charttabk 
sisters^ whose congregations had been patronised and multi- 
plied by the emperor^s compassionate zeal ; and that conside- 
rable progress had been made in the suppression of mendicity, 
by the formation of depots in which the poor were variously 
emj)Ioyed. On the subject of education, he indmated the ex- 
pediency of following an uniform plan, instead of sufifering so 
important an object to be regulated by individual caprice. 
Private -seminaries, therefore, were to be gradually suppressed; 
and the public schools were to be regulated on die principles 
rf military discipline. All arts and sciences, he added, were 
in a train of improvement The public works were prosecuted 
on so grand a scale, that die expenditure of a single year sur- 
passed that which the old govenrment had devoted to the 
same purposes in a whole generation. In point of naval strength 
the French could not at present rival the English : but the m- 
crease of their maritime resources would soon be felt by the 
enemy; and the war by land would be carried on with that de- 
termined spirit, and that vast superiority of number, which, if 
Great Britain should obstinately persist in the struggle, would 
at length ruin that haughty power. The continental system, 
if it should be pursued for ten years, would destroy her finan- 
cial fabric, and annihilate her means of hostility. It was con- 
sequendy much more her interest, than it was that of France, 
to bring the war to ^ speedy termination ; but her passions 
t)iinded her reason, and overwhelmed all sense of ntoderatipn 
and humanity. 
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Great Britain, (»n the contrary, vindicated that conduct which 
the enemy censured, by alleging the necessity of stemming 
the torrent of ambition and despotism, which had diffused mi- 
sery over the continent, and by representing her interpositbn 
as the result of no other views than a desire of restoring the in- 
fluence of justice and humanity, and rescuing oppressed nations 
from the most galling tyranny. 

While the preparations for a new camraign were in pro* 
gress, Spain Jost two of her champions. The duke del Al- 
buquerque^ insulted and reviled by the junta, and senttoEng- 
lano in diplomatic exile, died of a raging fever of the brain ; 
and the maitjuis de la Rotnana, whose fortitude would not 
suffer hifn to despdir of the salvation of his country, yielded 
to fate in the vigor of his age. ' 

Portugal derived relief from the circumspection and fore- 
sight of lord Wdlington. The increasing difiicolty of sub- 
sistence, and the prevalence of disease, at length reduced the 
French to the necessity of quitting Santarem; To their com- 
mander, three schemes presented themselves. One was, to 
attack the English in tlieir lines : but this he declined, being 
aware of the danger of swch an attempt : his own excuse was, 
that he could not brmg up his heavy artillery. Another idea 
which Occurred to him was that of supplying his deficiencies 
in Afcntejo, and opening a communication with the French 
army in Andalusia ; but, as this retreat seemed more hazard- 
out man the direction of his course to the Mondego, and to 
that part of the frontier whieh was nearest to Chidad-Rodrigo, 
he made choice of the last expedient. 

He sent forward the sick soldiers and the bamge, and fd^ 
lowed in the night with his effective force. The t^ ^ 
next morning, die allies entered Santarem, and ad- ^^^ * 
mired the strength and defensibility of the position. A suffi* 
cient body could not be collected for a regular attack, before 
the fugitives reached Pombal. They set fire to that town ; 
and, being driven from the castle^ continued their retreat in 
the night to Redlnha, where they took an advantageous posi- 
tion, which, however, did not secure tfiem from dislodgement 
and defeat. Condeixa furnished them with another strong post; 
but, as it was suspected that they aimed at the seizure of Cotm- 
bra, tiidr route to that city was seasonably obstructed, and they 
were glad to hasten from their new post to the mountains be- 
yond it. Some well-directed attacks drove the divisions whid^ 
composed the rear from their high stations, and threw them 
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in disorder opon die main body at Miranda de Corvo^ after 
they had suffered a much greater loss than diey inflicted^ 

The French^ in their accelerated progress^ destroyed many 
pieces of cannon and much of their barrage, and concealed 
under the earth, or rendered useless, a considerable quanti^ 
of ammunition ; left their wounded to perish by neglect, un- 
less the pursuers should find time to relieve them ; and, in the 
fury of revenge, endeavoured to destroy almost every town 
and village dirough which they passed. The magnificent mo- 
nastery of Alcobaf a was burned, by the particular order of 
Massena ; and the palace of the bishop of Leyria was consign- 
ed by general Drouet to the same fate, in return for the tem- 
porary asylum which it had afforded him. To the guilt of 
robbery, and the wantonness of destruction, the French added 
the atrocity of personal outrage, rape, and murder. In many 
instances, their enormities did not pass unrevenged ; for their 
parties were occasionally cut off by the militia, or by the exas- 
perated peasants. 

Finding^Miranda untenable in consequence erf* the judicious 
movements of lord Wellington, die harassed enemy retreated 
amidst i^ smoking ruins to the Ceira, and occupied bodi banks 
of that river, near Foy de Aronce. The division posted on 
the left bank, l)eing exposed to an impetuous assault, crossed 
the bridge in confusion; and many were driven into the stream. 
In proceeding to the Alva, Massena lost a multitude c^ men 
by capture, and was prevented from halting by the vigor of the 
pursuit : but, as the confederates were x>bliged to wait for sup- 
plies, his army had time for occasional rest. At Guarda, he 
displayed a great remaining force, without being encouraged 
to risque a conflict. As soon as he discerned me British co- 
lumns, he hastened toward the Coa, and reached Sabugal. 
As he left general Regnier in that town with a strong corps^ an 
attack was ordered by lord Wellington ; and the result was a 
quickened retreat, which led the enemy within the frontiera of 
Spain. 

Such was the dismceful disappointment of the boastful 
commander, who had threatened to drive'the English into the 
sea, and to plant on the towers of Lisbon the eagles of his im- 
perial master. He fled before the objects of his unmerited 
contempt, and left Portugal to its accustomed protectors* In- 
stead <tf displaying the heroic courage of an honorable wanrior, 

4 Narrttite of the Campaignt oftiie Loyal Lntiunitti Les«o> and of tlie ACitttaiy Ope- 
ratioot in Spain and Portafal, hf an OAeer. 
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lie manifested only the cruelty of a barbarian' ; and thebrigands 
whom he commanded were worthy of such a leader. For the 
relief of the impov^ished people upon whom their murderous 
rage had not fallen, the British parliament voted a considerable 
sum^ ; and a liberal subscription was raised by opulent and ge- 
nerous individuals for the same benevolent purpose. 

The only station which the enemy continuea to occupy in 
Portugal, was Almeida. As this town was blockaded by the 
allies, Massena, assisted by Marmont and Bessieres, made dis- 
positions for an attack. He ordered the village of Fuentes de 
Honor to be assaulted by a considerable body of sharp shoot- 
ers, who were obstinately opposed by the light infantry. A 
part of the position was seized ; but the intruders were dis- 
lodged by the advance of fresh regiments. On the following 
day, the attempt was renewed with fruitless alacrity. All the 
cavalry, and a great mass of infantry, afterward attacked the 
British right, and compelled the squadrons to retreat, yet not in 
such disorder as to prevent spirited renewals of action. At 
the same time, a tremendous fire was opened upon the first 
line of infantry ; and the possession of the village was disputed 
with redoubled obstinacy. It was taken, but was recovered 
before the close of the day ; and the disappointed enemy then 
desisted from action. In these conflicts, about 1500 of the 
allies, and 3000 of the French, were killed or wounded. Al- 
meida being now left without succour, the garrison retreated 
in the night ; but, in forcing a passage, considerable loss was 
sustained. The fugitives previously destroved their stores and 
a gret part of the fortifications, leaving the town uninjured. 
By this retreat, the kingdom was completely delivered from 
its cruel invaders. 

The intelligence of this rescue gave great joy to the prince 
of Brasil, who expressed, to the British ambassador, his high 
sense of the liberal support which he had received. This 
prince, in the preceding year, had gratified his defenders with 
a new treaty of friendship and alliance. He promised to in- 
demnify those British subjects who had suffered by the harsh 
measures which he had been obliged by the French to adopt; 

granted to this nation the exclusive right of felling timber in 
rasily and of building ships in the colonial ports ; declared 

5 lieiitenant-oolopiel Jones ttatef, is Ao eye-witness, that the " eruelties and destraotion 
vhieh ntftrked eveiy step of bis retrett^ ruik him m one of the greatest moDsurs that erer 
diagraoed the hamaii form.'' 

6 Precisaly 100,000 poands. 
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Aat the inquisUion should be abolished in that country ; ail4 
engaged to take measures for the gradual abolition of the slave 
trade, but without binding himself to any restriction of traffic 
in the African dependencies of Portug;aK 

The liberation of Spain was a much more difficult task than 
that of Portugal : but die hopes of success were far from being 
extinguished. Before Massena's retreat, Soult, wishing to open 
a communication with him, had detached Mortier to invest 
Badajoz* When the apf^-oaches had been carried on for a 
fortnight, a strong out-work was stormed ; and, after a con- 
tinuance of regular operations, the conductor of the siege seat 
6000 men over the Guadiana^ above the town, by a flying 
bridge, to attack Mendizabal, who, with about 90<X) Spaniards 
and a body of Portuguese cavalry, had stationed himself near 
the Gevora. That commander, imprudently retiring beyond 
the protectiai of fort Christoval, w^s easily defeated with great 
loss ; for neither part of his force acted with spirit, for want of 
the advantage of position. In the sixth week of the siege, when 
only a narrow breach had been made, which ought not to have 
intimidated the garrison, a capitulation was proposed and ac- 
cepted, although the governor had received a promise of ex- 
peditious relief. 

The importance of this station occasioned a speedy attempt 
for its recovery. Having retaken Oliven^a, which Soult had 
reduced by blockade, sir William Beresford invested Badaioz: 
but, as soon as lord Wellington was informed of the march of 
the French from Seville, he ordered a discontinuance of the 
siege, and sent some regiments of infantry to assist in repellmg 
the foe. General Blake readily joined the British and rortu« 
guese; and, in a conference which he and Castanos had with 
the field-marshal, it was resolved that the enemy's challenge 
should be accepted. Soult had 23,000 men under has com- 
mand ; and this calculation includes his cavalry. His adver- 
saries amounted to 26,000 ; but, as only 8000 were British, 
and as the whole body of allied horse scarcely exceeded 2000, 
the prospect of success was not perhaps very flattering, in a 
contest with the veteran troops of France. They were ar- 
ranged in two lines, nearly parallel to the Albuera, on the 
Mav 16 P'^"'^^ which gradually rises from that rivulet. The 

^ ^ first attack was directed against the right, which was 
composed of Spanish troops and two British regiments. So 
fierce and resolute was the assault, that the Spaniards gave way, 
and were dislodged from the height, or rather slope, with consi- 
derable loss. Their British associates pushed through their 
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4*w):s, xifith a heavy fire of lnu«q^etry ; and percelvii^ thatdiis 
did QQt effectually chec}^ the ]^rench^ tmd recourse to the bayo< 
Xhef. A body of Polish equestrian lancers, advancing torepel tfiis 
cWg0, and i^ioig mistaken in a hazy and smoky atmosphere 
6^ Spanish qavaSy, found an opportimity oi iMX)ceeding to the 
f^t &mk and r«ar of the English, who severdy felt the effect 
of tjiis lAnexpeoted approach. JNlajor-general Hoghton, who 
was detached widi a brigade to the support of the right, fell 
jpierced ^ith wounds, while he ww encouraging his mm to 
xmintain Ibe n^U^ry honoj^r of their country. Other troops 
fii^y aaaic^^d in l^ia part of the £eld, and drpve the disordered 
^omy acrp^ the jriyulet. The left, l^ vigorous exertion, also 
triumphed} aiyjl ^e French retired to the s|pQt firom which 
tbry bad n^ov^d in the mprnuig. After remaining for a whole 
i^y in position, a^ if thek commander had been iinde^mined 
2iow to act, tfae^ i^elreiited to the southward, leaving 900 
MTouiid^ aod prisofiera, beside about 3000 dfsad\ ux the 
Briti^ 9rmy9 the immed^^ deaths amounted to 882; the list 
of ivounded m^e to 2732. The Spanish suffer,«r8 \y;ere not 
fitw^ than SOQO ; while the PoctMg^se sustained only a $mall 

The want of a ajuf&cienoy of cavaJiry precluding a yigco-ous 
pursjijit) jmajorrge^eral I/umJey m^dy foV<^wed 4^ retiring 
exmy l^ wmh its o^ovements* Unv^illinG' to sid>mit taniely 
to tbia insiilt, three light riOgin^ents attaicjLqda heavy eq\iestrian 
brigade at Usa^ ; but they weiie quick;ly disordered and put 
to light. No mimediate obatruction to die siege of Badajoz 
being now apprehended, it was resumed, under the eye of the 
commander in chief; while a part of the ajlied force, directed by 
air Brent Spencer^ occupied the country near Ciudad Rodrigo. 
jVfombal Marmont, who superintended the operations of Uie 
wmaiaa of Ma^sena's force (still jcaUed the army of Portugal,) 
resolv^ to take advantage of his numerical superiority to that 
division M^hich was the nearest to his station, and to co-operate 
with Soult in an attack upon the besiegers. He endeavoured 
to harass Speiv^er, who prudendy commenced a retreat, which 
be conducted with such admirable order, that the enemy could 
not make any impression upon him, or prevent him from se- 
curing himself within the Portuguese frontier. Bein^ assured 
that Soult expected great reiniorcements from Castile, Lord 

7 According to im intercepted letter from general Gazan to Soult, above 4000 winded 
were carried off; and, as they had only five surgeons to core or relieve them,*n great naoh 
ber must have died froim neglect, aggravated by the heat of the ve«tber, 

8 liondon Gazette Bxtnordinary of June 3. 

Vol. VI. Nn n \ 
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Wellington pushed the siege with additional vigour, that he 
might reduce the town before the marshal could advance to 
its relief. He ordered two assaults upon the outwork of St. 
Christoval ; but both were attended with great loss, and were 
unsuccessful ; and, hearing that Marmont was in motion or 
one side, and Soulton the other, he relinquished the siege, and 
retired across the Tagus, his right wing being supported by 
the strength of £lvas. 

When marshal Soult advanced to co-operate with Massena, 
he drew off such a number of men from the army which block- 
aded Cadiz, that the Spaniards were encouraged to undertake 
an expedition against the troops stationed in tfiat neighbour- 
hood. La Pena and lieutenant-general Graham were employ- 
ed in this enterprise; and the allied force amounted to 12,000 
men. High expectations of success were formed by die SpsL- 
nish commander, who boasted diat he would soon expd 
the enemy from Andalusia. The army, disembarking at 
Algeziras, marched toward the French line, and hopea to 
effect an opening into the isle of Leon. With a view of faci- 
litating this communication, troops were sent from diat station 
over the river of Santo-Pedro ; and they raised some hasty 
works, which were assaulted in the night without eflfect. La- 
Pena attacked the lines near this point, and, having dislodged 
the occupants, concerted farther operations with Graham, who 
had advanced from the hill of Barrosa. The subsequent 
movements were interrupted by the unexpected approach of 
Victor, who with about 8000 men, moved toward mat post. 

Neglecting the prosecution of La-Pena's success, die Bri- 
tish general, although his force was gready bferior to that 
which the marshal conducted, marched back, and made dis- 
March 5 P^^^^'^'^^ ^^^ ^^ engagement. The enemy's right 
* occupied a plain, skirted by a wood, while die left 
enjoyed the advantage of the hill. A battery was quickly 
formed by the English ; and it made great havock, before a 
close fight commenced. The conflict was short, but very san- 
guinary. It terminated to the disadvantage of the French, who 
were compelled to quit their positions, and subjected to a loss 
far greater than that which was sustained by their adversaries, 
of whom above 1240 were killed or wounded. Extremely 
fati^ed by a long march, and harassed by hunger, the pre- 
vailing troops did not attempt a pursuit, but took an early op- 
Eortunity of crossing the river to the island. As no important 
enefit resulted from this expedition, La-Pena was severely 
blamed for imputed neglect ; but, after a regular inquiry, he 
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was honourably acquitted. He applauded the skill and intre- 
pidity of Graham, as soon as he had received intelligence of 
the batde: but, when he found that the general did not pro«> 
ceed to the execution of the plan which had been adjusted be- 
tween them, he lamented the inadequate result of the boasted 
victory. 

All the efforts of the French could not put them in complete 
possession of the Andalusian province. They did not relin- 
quish die blockade of Cadiz : but it was ill-conducted and in- 
dScient They were harassed with desultory but severe hos- 
tilities by general Ballasteros, whose indefatigable spirit the 
exasperated Soult in vain endeavoured to crush. After a va- 
riety of partial conflicts, Godinot was detached against him 
with a considerable force; but he could not seduce him into 
an engagement. Protected by the batteries of Gibraltar, the 
Spanish troops remained near that fortress, until their enemies 
were obligea, by the want of supplies, to retire from the spot 
Soult's intention of fortifymg Tarifa was now anticipated by 
the allies^ who thus exposed' themselves to the perils of a siege. 
For seventeen days, they withstood every assault, destroying 
a multitude of the besiegers, who^ by the vigour of this de- 
fence, were intimidated into a disgraceful retreat. 

While lord Wellington remained inactive in Portugal, no 
remarkable occurrences signalised the war in Estremadura or 
in Leon ; and the two Castilian provmces were in a state of 
little agitaticm. But GaUicia was harassed by the French under 
Dorsenne : Navarre was a scene of hostHity and conflict; and 
Catalonia was still convulsed with the horrible effects of French 
injustice and iniquity. Emerging from his retreat when an 
opportunity of action presented itself, die British general re- 
entered Spain, and formed the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The French hastened to secure that important station, and ap- 
peared with an army which the viscount was too prudent to 
attack. Retreating without disorder, and with small loss, he 
suffered the enemy to relieve the town, and took a position 
near the Coa. Hostilities being renewed in Estremadura, he 
sent lieutenant-general Hill against Girard, whom that gallant 
officer surprised at Arroyo del Molino. Many fell in the bat- 
tle, and more in the pursuit; and 1300 men, with general 
Brune and the prince d^ALremberg, became prisoners. 

The great power of the French in Navarre, being supported 
by the possession of all the fortresses, apparently left to the 
Spaniards no hope of a speedy recovery of that province. Yet 
Mina was not discouraged ; and the danger of ruin only served 
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to inflame his zeal and invigorate his prowess. Reitte, who 
acted as governor in the name of Joseph, made every effort to 
crush the daring leader^ who so obsdnately opposed die arms 
of France: but Mina, in bis mountainous recesses^ eluded the 
most vigilant search. Whenever he was constrained to re- 
treat, he prevented all discovery of his temporary asylum; and 
he auickfy reappeared in another quarter, storming posts, and 
routmg detached parties. He was sometimes encumbered 
with prisoners; but he did not follow difc example of hi* op- 
ponents, who frequenUy murdered their captives hi the Wan- 
tonness of sport, or in the ra^ of animosity. His heart was not 
so far hardened by the practice of war, as to be insensIUe of 
honour and humanity. 

The chief oppressor of Catalonia was Suchet, who rtvdted 
Massena and Soult in courage and cruelty, if he did not equal 
them in talent and reputation. By die continued retehtion of 
Barcelona, and the acquisition of other strong towm, the 
French maintained a commanding superiority in fhe province. 
Their commander suffered die Spaniards to take Figueras by 
surprise under the direction of Kovira a doctor in theology ; 
but he hoped to recover it by a strict blockade. Leaving mat 
task to Baraguay d'Hilliers, he commenced the siege of Tar- 
ragona, a maritime town of no ^eat strengdi, in which a great 
number of provincials had soumt refuge. The place was not 
defended with diat spirit which had animated the inhabitants 
of Saragossa and Gerona ; nor, on the other hand, was it tamely 
or quickly surrendered. Fort Oliva, for some weeks, resisted 
all assaults; but, in the exchange of a regiment between that out- 
work and the town, the French found an opportunity of entering 
with their adversaries, among whom they made great havock, 
without putting the whole body to the sword. The marquis of 
Campoverde, who commanded the provincial army, concerted 
schemes of attack with some Valenciah and British officers : 
but no effectual means of assisting the garrison were adopted. 
After another interval of diree weeks, the lower town was 
taken by storm ; and a horrible massacre testified the brutal 
joy and vindictive ferocity of the assailants. The defenders 
oi the upper town continued to act for another week; and it 
was then proposed and agreed, that they should attempt to 
force their way through the lines of the eneiny. But, instead 
of having recourse to this hazardous expedient, or blocking up 
with their persons a breach which appeared in the wall, uiey 
June 28 ^^?^^^ ^^ French to rush in, and wreak indiscri- 
• minate vengeance for the great loss which diey had 
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sustained during the siege. Moltitudes endearoured to estsi^ 
into the country} and maAy^ particularly die women and chd- 
dren^ fied in boats to the British vessels^ Amidst this confu- 
si<»i, the barbarians perpetrated every species of outrage, and 
murdered above 6000 persons erf* both sexes and all siges^ 
Even this ill success did hot reduce the CatidoniMs to despair; 
nor did the loss of Montserrat, or the re-capture of Figueras, 
produce that submission which the inv&ders, being masters of 
all the fortresses in the province, not unreasonably expected. 
Some bold spirits declared^ that the war was then only at its 
commencement ; and fierce hostilities ensued, in which the 
natives headed by Lacy, severely harassed the enemy. The 
baron de Erdes also met with success in a variety of opera- 
tions; reducing Ihe academical city of Cervera, and even levy- 
ing contributions in France. 

Suchet^ ccxisidering Catalonia as almost entirely subdued, 
marched iiitd tibe Valencian province, and formed the siege of 
Morviedro^ The garrison ot diis place acted bravely, wimout 
emulating the meftionlble di(eMt of Saguntum, a town which 
formerly stood upon the same spot. Having seized the town, 
the French attempted to gain the fort by scalade i but their 
rash confidence was chastised by ttiefited loss. Another ex- 
periment of the snitie kind Was equ^ly unsuccessful ^ and the 
preparations for a regular siege were obstructed by the activity 
of the Spaniards : but, by the capture of the fort of Oropesa, 
Suchet was enabled to secure the arrival of his heavy artillery; 
and the walls were then battered until a wide breach was tnade. 
Two assaults were repelled with indignant spirit : yet it was 
not expected by the governor, that the fort would long be re- 
tained. General Blake, with the troops of Arragon, Valencia, 
and Murcia, advanced to the relief of the garrison ; and Suchet, 
leaving a siifiicient force to continue the siege, hastened to 
meet him. The Spanish left began the attack; but, the light 
troops being quickly driven from an eminence which q . ^^ 
they bad seized, the columns, which ou^t to have 
supported tliem, were so discouraged, that they fcnade little 
resistance ; and a corps, intended as a reserve, retreated without 
fighting. The central body acted with less pusillanimity, and 
when repelled, made an OTderly retreat. Zayas, who conduct- 

9 Soe^et says, in tiif letter, that 9f80 men were made priaonert: but it maj he more 
readHy believed, that not more than oHe half of the nnmber irere ao far fii?o(ired. He ae* 
knowledges that 5000 men were killed or drowned after the entrance of hts troops into the 
citj. This terrible example, he eoolly remarks, will be long remembered in Spain. In- 
disputably, it will he remmbetvd, to his eternal infkmy and diigmoe. 
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ed the rirht wing, particularly distioguished himself, and long 
withstood the vigour of the enemy; and, when his divbion re- 
tired by die order of Blake, the men woiUd readily have risqued 
a charge with the baycmet. About 1000 of the Spaniards were 
killed or wounded ; and the prisoners were far more nume- 
rous. Dreadmg a renewal of assault, the garrison of Morviedro 
now capitulated. 

Valencia, upon which the French general had long fixed a 
prospective eye, was the next object of attack* That city bad 
a strcMig garrison, defensible lines, and an abundance of artille- 
ry and stores ; but Blake, who presided over the operations, 
had not that elevated spirit which soars above ordinary courage, 
or that superiority of mind which could enable him, in a crisis 
of danger, to direct with ability, or to concentrate with effect, 
the movements of a ereat mass of sokjiers and citizens. The 
lines were soon abandoned ; the suburbs were seized ; the town 
was furiously bombarded ; and mines were ready to blow up 
&e gates. An offer of surrender, on condition of the safe re- 
treat of the garrison, was rejected ; and it was agreed, that the 
troops, exceeding the number of 17,000 men, should submit 
to captivity. 

Wnile uie French were thus successful in the cause of Jo- 
sef^, that adventurer did not fully exercise the audiority of a 
king. He was despised and disobeyed by Napoleon's gene- 
rals, and by the mmisters who formed his cabinet. He had 
not a revenue adequate to the maintenance of a court The 
taxes which he ventured to impose or revive could only be 
collected by an armed force ; and the resources of this species 
of rapine, the produce of church-plate, and other means of 
supply, were expended with absurd prodigality. He gave way 
to indolence^ and was negligent of his duty; but he was not 
altogether inattentive to the means of conciliating the people ; 
for he endeavoured to please them by an affectation of piety, 
and by the exhibitions of bull-fights. Even these varied ap- 
peals to their feelings and propensities did not secure him from 
general contempt^^ 

The cortes, in this year, did not make any great progress 
in the effective setdement of national concerns. Yet they con- 
tinued to display a liberal and patriotic spirit, and enacted some 
judicious regulations. They annulled feudal claims and ex- 
clusive privileges, not without ordering a compensation to in- 
dividuals who nad purchased them ; abolished the practice of 

10 Gaen'c det Fnuif ois en Espsgne, par M. de Boepft* 
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torture ; repressed the tjrranny exercised by colonial govemisrs; 
gave greater freedom to trade ; and promoted, if tfiey ^d not 
actually establish, the claims which all the subjects of a state 
have to personal liberty. In devoting their attention to a new 
constitutional code, they asserted the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty; declared that me power of legislation ou^t to reside 
in tile national assembly, as fully as the executive power should 
he possessed by the king ; provided for the responsibility of 
mbisters ; ordered the election of one deputy for every ag^re- 

§ate of 70,000 persons ; and extended the rights and the free- 
om of citizens* 
To this assembly twenty-four members had been allotted 
for the American colonies ; but deputies, chosen In Spain, 
were to act as substitutes until a regular election should take 
place beyond the Atlantic. The commercial restrictions to 
which the colonists were subjected, and other grievances which 
diey had long endured, had produced ^eat discoiitent ; and it 
was the politic intention of the principal junta to open the trade, 
with a view of securing the attachment of the distant subjects 
of Spain to the endangered state. The succeeding regents 
approved the conciliatory scheme, and sent a secret order for 
that purpose ; but the arbitrary junta of Cadiz, influenced by 
the baseness of self-interest, insisted upon a revocation of the 
ordinance, and even declared it to be surreptitious. Disap- 
pointed in the hope of redress, and disdaining to acknowledge 
the usurper f who had repeatedly demanded a complete sub- 
mission to his will), the malcontents of the city of Caracas de- 
posed the governor, and nominated a supreme conservative 
junta, in the name of Ferdinand, but without regard to the au- 
thority of those who governed Spain in his behalf". This as- 
sumption of power was not confined to the diistrict in which it 
originated, but extended over Cumana and five other provitices, 
included in the confederation of Venezuela. Alarmed at the 
bold proceedings of the colonial junta, and dreading a dissolu- 
tion of those ties which for ages had bound the provinces to 
the Spanish yoke, the regents sent out don Antonio Cortabarria 
for the restoration of the royal authority in those territories ; 
and the cortes declared that the count^ in question formed 
an inseparable part of the monarchy: but me confederates 
treated the commissary as the agent of an illegitimate govern- 
ment, censured those deputies who pretended to act for them 
in the cortes, and even compared the national council with the 

11 April 19, 1810. 
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odious and infiMnous asaemUy gF Bayonne. In the pro$ecutioc 
of ifaoir career, tfaey disdaimied idl sobausskui to n prince 
vhose dominian was ioiagiDary, and who hdd united his fiue 
1o 4hat of thie empenor of France ; and, ckmiing an independent 
nink among the nations of die eardi, framed a new coQstitutkffi 
for the sspublic of Venesuela. They accepted the offered 
seryices of A{ininda$ end he vas ordered to load an mnf against 
aome re&actory tourns ; but he did not meet with ihe desired 
auecess. In the mean time, the spirit of revolt appeaned in 
the capital of P^iaguay, and difiiised itsdf over vanpi«9 parts 
of the Peruvian viceroyalty. It was also propagated in Nordi 
America, and .cecaaioned sanguinary contests m die Mexican 
jtarilorijQs. 

With a view ef fedaioEiifig the colonial revellers, idle ooites 
jreacdv^ lo accept ihat memation which was offered by the 
fiince femnt of Gmat Britain. They eaepenfeed that vigorous 
eid woulo be afforded in the event of a^ unsuocessf^il neg^o^- 
tioo : but it does not appe^ diat such assisiance was proeaified. 
Three delegafles, however, were sent from England, being an- 
jdiorised to aet in c^icert with those citiisens w£> were deputed 
fifom Spain to sumort Ae daim of Ferdmand* 

The example oi revolt did not operate in the AsiatiG settle^ 
memts of the l^janiavds. If a strong inclination fior independ* 
notice bad been Sc^t by the inhabitants of the Philippine isfaaids, 
it is probable th^t Ifaey migbt have es^blisfaed their freedom : 
b»t the|^ were content wim the imperfect advantages ^vriiidi 
ihey emwed under die dominion of Spiun. 

The midsh power, in that part of A»a, was augmmited ia 
the course of the year by an important coiu^uest. Lord Mmto, 
having full .confidence in the efficacy of British valour and per- 
aevemnce, concluded that even the boasted fordfications ^ 4ic 
jeimni of Java wx>idd not secure Batavia and ks dependencies 
Irom conquest Ht therefbce sent sir Samuel Aucbmu^ widi 
a respeotajblefibrce; and a descent was effected to the eastward 
4s£ the colonial capital. The troops then marched along the 
fioest, not meeting a single enemy. The destrucdon of a 
jbradge over ifae Aajol river did not impede their progress. As 
ahey advanced, tfaey perceived a cor^gration, which, diey 
49onD found, was intentional on the part of the Dutch. The 
fire ocmsmned some of the pui^ store-houses; yet valuable 
^Eanaries and magazines remained. Instead of defending the 
town, the gafrisbn and principal citizens retired from it; and 
the rest of the inhabitants implored protection. Colonel Gil- 
lespie was detached to storm the post of Wdte-vreede; and, 
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when he found that it had been abandoned, he assaulted ano- 
ther position, which he auickly gained, before the arrival of the 
main body. Between tne Jacatra and a deep canal, a number 
of men, considerably exceeding the amount of the invaders, 
occupied an entrenched camp: seven redoubts, and many bat- 
teries, were ready to pour their fire from the most command- 
ing spots within the hues; and in the centre appeared the fort 
of Comelis. As soon as some of the batteries had been si- 
lenced, sir Samuel gave orders for an assault Co- ^ ^ 
loiiel Gibbs advanced to the right, and stormed a "^* 
redoubt ; but, at the moment of its capture^ a magazine ex- 
ploded, and destroyed many of the assailants. Lieutenant- 
colonel Mac-Leod seized another redoubt with intrepid alert- 
ness, but did not live to enjoy the congratulations of his com- 
mander. Gillespie, marching to the left, routed an advanced 
party, assaulted an exterior redoubt with rapid success, passed 
a bridge over the camd with the fugitives, and forced another 
part of die works with the bayonet Eagerly prosecuting his 
advantage, he defeated a strong corps advantageously posted, 
and gained possession of the fort. The cavalry and horse- 
artillery now appeared ; and a vigorous pursuit announced the 
triumfii of the British arms. About 600 Europeans and se- 
poys, and above 2000 of the enemy, were killed or wounded. 
The prisQoers nearly amounted to 5000« General Janssen, the 

Sveraor, escaped^ to organise fieirther resistance: but his en<^ 
avours were not crowned with success. The fort of Che- 
ribon was taken by a party 6f seamen and marines: Samarang 
was abandoned by die enemy.: a strong post beyond that vil- 
lage was stormed; and, when Sourabaya was menaced both by 
sea and land, a capitulation was signed, by which all die co- 
lonial territories were annexed to the Britiali dominions^'. 

Some of the naval actions of this period, if not sfdendid or 
brilliant, were not undistinguished. Four British frigates, 
under the conduct of captain Hoste, were attacked near the 
isle of Lissa, in die Adriatic sea, by Du-Bordieu, who had 
eleven French and Italian armed vessels, with more than a 
double proportion of guns and diree limes the number of men. 
Trusting to this great superiority, the enemy expected to de- 
stroy or capture me whole of die opposing squadron, and be- 
gan with an attempt to break die Ime : but, after a contest of six 
bours, two of the r rench frigates were taken, and one waa burn- 
ed In die same sea, one ctt the four victorious frigates seized 

H iondoa Gt»ttt EztrMrdinrf of Decembtr 17. 
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or destroyed a whole convoy ; and, on the toast of Calabra, 
a flotilla yielded to the power of British assailants. An attack 
upon a frigate, near Boulogne, by seven praams and ten brigs» 
under the eye of Napoleon, excited the ridicule of our coun- 
trymen, who in vain wished for an opportunity of dramring a 
greater force into close action. 

A spirited conflict, both naval and military, occurred in the 
Baltic. Armed vessels and troops made an attempt to retake 
the isle of Anholt from the English, who baffled all the^ eflRsorts 
of the Danes, and captured a greater number than the whole 
amount of the garrison. 

A severe loss was sustained, near the close of the year, in 
consequence of tempestuous weather. Not only the Saldanha 
frigate was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, with the loss of the 
whole crew, but the St. George and Defence (ships of ninety* 
eight and seventy-four guns) were driven on the shores of Jut- 
land, and the Hero was stranded near the Texel. Admiral 
Reynolds, and the captains Pakenham, Guion, Atkins, and 
Newman, and about 2300 of the men who served under diem, 
lost their lives by this unforeseen calamity, which, in the caae 
of the three last ships, mi^t easily have been avoided by an 
earlier departure from the north. 

The Swedes could scarcely be said to be at war with Great 
Britain ; and it soon appeared, that Bemadotte was more in- 
clined to assume an independent character, and to attend to the 
interests of the nation which had adopted him, than to fcdlov 
the dictates of his former patron. While he acted in the name 
of the indisposed king, he suflfered the continental system to 
languish, as far as Sweden was concerned; ma'intained an ami- 
cable intercourse with the British admiral in the Baltic ; refu- 
sed to send troops to act against the patriots in Spain ; and re- 
solved to listen to the sug^stions of the Russian emperor, who 
had testified a determination of shaking oflf the trammels in 
which the Corsican endeavoured to hola him. 

Alexander continued to waste the resources of his empire in 
tlte war with the infidels. His troop, under Kamenskoi, de** 
feated the vizir Yusef ; but, when Ahmed, a more enterprising 
warrior, had superseded that minister, he marched with an 
augmented force, and engaged KutusoflTnear Rudshuck. The 
Russian general pretended that he was victorious ; but, as he 
hastilj; retreated to the left bank of the Danube, the clahn was 
not so strongly supported as to be indisputable, ^med cross* 
ed the river, and formed an entrenched camp, leaving a part 
of his army on the southern side. Hoping to profit by this di- 
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vision of the hostile force, Kutusoflf detached Markoffto the 
right bank, to assault the camp which the vizir had left ; and 
the attack was rapid, vigorous^ and successful. The Turks 
were routed ; and, by the movements of the Russian vessels 
and the capture of a river island, the communication was effec- 
tually obstructed, after the escape of the Ottoman general from 
the northern camp. Other advantages were obtained by the 
invaders, whose progress so discouraged the vizir, that he in- 
timated a desire of negotiation ; but me conferences were not 
immediately productive of peace, even though the enforced 
surrender of the army on the left bank produced dismay and 
consternation. 

While the Turks were in danger of losing a considerable 
portion of their European territories, they re-established their 
sway in Egypt by an act of mhuman treachery. The pasha^ 
Mohammed Ali, had for some time been at peace with the 
beys ; but they were not so submissive as to allow him a pleni- 
tude of authority. He therefore resolved, not merelv to reduce 
them to obedience, but to take away the lives of all who were 
not aware of his perfidy. Under the pretence of celebrating a 
festival, in compliment to his son, whom he intended to invest 
with the dignity of commander-in-chief in an expedition against 
die Arabian followers ci Wahab, the sectarian oppressors of 
Ae true Moslems, he requested the beys to attend the pro- 
cession and witness the solemnity. They complied with the 
invitation ; and, when they had passed the exterior wall of the 
citadel of Cairo, they were precluded from escape, seized, and 
beheaded. The majority of their followers were also put to 
death ; and the Mamelouks, in other towns, were also itocri- 
ficed to the ferocious animosity of the pasha. 
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LETTER XVni- 



Fieu} of the PubKv Jffbirs of Europe^ to the Rt^ture beiweer: 
Napoleon and Alexander ; including the Progress of the VTar 
in Spain. 

THE hopes which had been entertain^ of the king's reoo* 

very were more allied to wishes than to reasonable or well 

founded expeqtaticHis. In no part of the time which had ebpsed 

from the commencement of tlie regency, did it dopcoM that his 

majesty was capable of directing me machkie of govemmcoi; 

and a renewed examination of die physicians served only to 

confirm the apprehensions ciihe puUic, 

fo» f ifiio When the prince regent opened anew m6- 
jan. 7, 1«1A ^j^^ ^ j^^jj ^j^j^jj ^^ ddivcrod m his 

name exhibited a retrospective view of the war, without cod- 
taining any remarkable observations. To the approaching ex- 

J)iration of the restrictions upon his authority, his friends looked 
brward with fdeasure i and it was the opinion of many per- 
sons, that a totsA change of the ministry would follow his ac- 
quisition of the whole executive power. But the experience 
of one ye»r had sufficiently habituated him to the politics and 
proceedings c^ those ministers who had abridged hb power; 
and he contented himself with reouesting, that earl Grrey and 
lord Grenville would consent to be associated in office with 
the leaders of the cabinet. Those noblemen assumed a high 
tone, and declared without reserve, the impossibility of their 
uniting with the existing government They forbore to enter 
into a detail of all the difikrences of opinion which precluded 
such an union, and merelv stated the case of the catholics of 
Ireland, whose civil disabilities they wished to remove, in 
opposition to die known sentiments of the first lord of the 
treasury and man^ of his colleagues. Being rather offended 
than pleased at this answer, the prince gave his full confidience 
to Mr. Perceval, to the lord chancellor, and the earl of Liver- 
pool, and seemed to be satisfied with dieir talents, vig^, and 
patriotism. 

An early inquiry was made into a subject which regarded 
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the personal safety of the inhabitants of London and the su- 
burbs. Near the close of the last year, the murder of two 
families had excited such general horror, that, for some time, 
few of the citizens could sleep in peace, almost every one 
dreading, from the ruthless barbarity of depraved fellow-crea* 
tures, the sudden extinction of life. An honest industrious 
couple, with an infant and a servant boy, had been assassina- 
ted by a ruffian ; and, while this melancholy catastrophe was 
the chief topic of conversation, a publican, his ^ife, and a fe« 
male domestic, were murdered (as was generally supposed) 
by the same villain. Williams, at whom suspicion pointed, 
was apprehended and examined ; and, being confined in a 
house of correction, he was fi>und lifeless in his cell, suspend- 
ed from an mm bar ; thus affording a stroi^ presumption of his 
guilt. Alarmed at these horrible outrages, the inhabitants of 
many parishes formed patroling parties in the night, in aid of 
the ordinary watchmen; and new means of security were 
adopted in other parts oT the city and its environs. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Ryder, that the act of the year 1774, which re<» 
gulated the preventive police of fifteen oi die most populous 
parishes, should be extended and improved : but, when a bill 
had been introduced for that purpose, the consternation sub* 
sided, and parliamentary interference was deemed unnecessary* 
The same mmister also directed his attention to another 
ground of alarm arising from that distress whidi was produ- 
ced by the want of sufficient employment for manufacturers. 
A dispositbn to turbulence and mischief had appeared in Ae 
neighbourhood of Nottingham^ Small parties, consisting 
chiefly of stocking weavers, destroyed a great number of 
frames, and threatened to pursue diat course until regular in- 
dustry should be no longer obstructed by the use of the new 
machinery. The malcontents gradually increased their strength; 
inaB]^ of them procured arms; and the whole country, between 
Nottingham and Mansfield, was filled witii perturbation and 
terror. One of the weavers being killed in an act of outrage, 
his associates became more furious and violent. The exer- 
tions of the armed yeomanry and local militia produced a ces- 
sation of mischief: but, after a short interval of forbearance, 
the attacks upon frames were renewed, and contributions were 
levied for the subsistence of these disturbers of the peace. In 
some parts of the counties of Derby and Leicester, similar out- 
rages were perpetrated. Even the enactmentof a law, denoun- 

J In Kovemlier, 1 $1 1 . 
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cing death against the destroyers d frames for making lace 
and stockings^ did not immediately operate for the suppres- 
sion of the practice. The spirit of riotous insubordination 
spread into the counties of Chester, Lancaster, and York, 
vhere fire-arms were seized, steam looms and other articles of 
machinery were destroyed, and manufactories set on fire. In 
the attack of houses, and in contest with the military power, 
many lives were lost ; and others were sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of the Jaw. 

From a parliamentary inquiry into die causes and progres s 
of these alarming disturbances, it appeared that a remarkable 
concert attended the disorderly proceedings; that many socie- 
ties had been formed, which were directed in their operations 
by a secret committee ; and Aat, to prevent discovery, an oatfi 
was imposed, requiring from each member a concealment of 
the names and practices of his directors, ^* under die penalty 
of bein^ sent out of the world by die first brother who might 
meet him,'^ and binding him to pursue, with implacable and 
sanguinary vengeance, every betrayer cf the confederacy*. 

As the committee of inquiry, in each house, stated, near the 
close of the session, the existence of some remains of a licen- 
tious and turbulent spirit, a bill was brought forward, to dimi- 
nish, by an official demand of the temporary surrender of arms^ 
the facility of procuring them for unlawful purposes, and to 
give to magistrates the power of immediately dispersing a dis- 
orderly party, instead of waiting an hour from the recitation of 
the act against riots. Some objections were made to the ar- 
bitrary nature of this bill ; but it was approved by a parliamen- 
tary majority ; and, if the storm did not immediately subside, 
the agitation was gradually allayed. 

Some debates arose on points connected with public econo- 
my. As the practice of granting offices or smecures in rever- 
sion obstructed or retarded their abolition, because it was con* 
tended that a pronuse thus given, however imnroper in itself, 
ought to be inviolable, Mr. Bankes proposed that an expiring 
act against such grants should be rendered permanent : but 
the premier withheld his sanction from the measure ; and the 
new bill was rejected by a small majority. Both houses, 
however, agreed to a bill which suspendfed idl such grants for 
two years Mr. Perceval, like Mr. Pitt, was an enemy to re- 
trenchment ; and it was evident, from his language and oon- 

9 Report of the Secret Committee of the Uoose of Lvrfls. 
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ducf , that all poposals of economy would meet with his de- 
cided opposition. When Mr. Bankes, steadily pursuing bis 
object, had brought forward a bill for the abolition or regula* 
tion of sinecures and of emplo)nfnents executed by deputies, it 
v/zs opposed by the minister and his friends ; and, although 
the house agreed to it, the peers refused to give it dieir sanc- 
tion. 

The orders of council were repeatedly discussed. Their 
injurious effects upon trade and manufactures were eloquendy 
detailed ; and, as the grant of licenses, for particular traffic 
proved a very inadequate compensation, it was the wish of 
many independent and upright senators, that the decrees should 
be revoked. Motions for an enquiry were at first rejected ; 
but each house at length commenced a regular investigation, 
in consequence of numerous applications for redress and relief. 

While this important business occupied general attention, 
it was suspended by the unexpected fate of the minister. He 
had entered the lobby for the exercise of his parlia- lyr ^ n 
mentary functions, when he was shot through the ^^ 
heart by a stranger who had waited for his appearance, and 
who, having gratified his revenge, did not attempt to escape 
amidst the prevailing confusion. The assassin bore the name 
of Bellingham. He had been engaged in mercantile concerns 
at Archan^l ; and, being imprisoned by the Russian govern- 
ment for his indiscretion and turbulence, he in vain solicited 
the interposition of the British envoy at Petersburg. After his 
return to England, he harassed some of the ministers with 
memorials, claiming redress for ^ievances and losses with 
which they had no concern ; and his disappointment impelled 
him to an act of atrocious vengeance. He pretended to justify 
the inhuman deed, and to think that all reasonable persons 
would entertain the same opinion. Being tried and condemn- 
ed, he suffered death with remarkable coofaiess and fortitude. 

As Mr. Perceval had been thus assailed because he occu- 
pied the highest political station, the house of commons made 
a very liberal provision for his afflicted widow and his nume- 
rous family. The remaining ministers were so sensible of the 
loss which they had sustained by the death of an able leader, 
that they seemed for a time to bie confounded. The marquis 

3 A tinecore, of u-hieh the ftbolition had been partieulariy recommended in tiro reports 
eoneeraiog the public accounts, had lately been given to colonel Mao*Mahon ; aod^ vhen 
the hooae of commons, very properly, voted foritssoppreiaion, a new place for the prince 'i 
frlcod was introduced into tlie establishment. 
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Wellesley had previoualy resigned his employment^ because 
he disapproved die ineSective support which the Spaniards had 
received ; and he was succeeded by lord Casdereagb, who 
concurred with his chief associates in recommending the eari 
of Liverpool for the direction of the treasury. Considering 
die administration as deficient in stren^, me prbce regent 
desired the earl to enter into a negotiation with the marquis 
and Mr. Canning; but these statesmen declined the acceptance 
of offices, while die leading ministers were unfriendly to the 
icatholic claims. Mr. Stuart Wortley, having discovered the 
prince's intention of admitting into the cabinet, on this occa- 
sion, only such persons as ^* agreed most nearly and generally 
in the principles upon which public afiairs had long been coo* 
ducted/' moved for an address, requesting his royal hi^ness 
to form a strong and efficient administration, worthy of public 
confidence; and, as the majority assented to this motion, lord 
Wellesley was ordered to propose such appointments as might 
not exclude the chief members of opposition. Two principles 
were stated, as the foundations of die new arrangements. One 
was an early consideration of the catholic question, ^th a 
view to a satisfactory settlement ; the other a prosecution of 
the war in the peninsula, ** with the best means of the country." 
To the first point the lords Grey and Gf enville readily agreed, 
while they either objected to an extension of the scale of nosti- 
lities in Spain, or gave an evasive answer upon the subject 
When it was intimated that they might recommend four or 
five persons to fill such stations in the cabinet as the prince 
might think proper to assign to them, they expressed thetr dis- 
approbation of uiis mode of setdement, which threatened divi* 
sion and counteraction ; and advised, in preference, sach a ge- 
neral discussion of measures and arrangements, as might lead 
to an uniform and beneficial course of policy. The earl of 
Moira, who had taken an active part in the negotiatbn, was 
disgusted at such a reply to an honourable overture and an ad- 
vantageous ofier ; and the marquis, finding that he had given 
offence to the earl erf* Liverpool and some of his colleagues 
by arraigning their feeble measures, and that they had conse- 
Guendy declined all concern in a ministry formed by him, re- 
linquished the difficult task of adjusting discordant pretensions^ 
The earl of Moira renewed die application ; but the alleged 
pertinacity of the associated peers, who insisted upon the 
dismission of die chief officers of the household, put an end to 
the treaty. It does not appear, that the regent was particularly 
desirous of including diem in the new arrangements : he pro- 
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bably apprehended, that thej would be disix>sed to domineer 
ki the cabinet, as they had so high an opinion of their abQi- 
ties and political consequence. Satisfied with having made 
the attempt which die house of commons suggested, he de- 
sired the earl (rf* Liverpool to take the first seat at the board of 
treasury, declared Mr. Vansittart chancellor of the exchequer, 
appointed eail Bathurst secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment, and substituted lord Sidmouth for Mr. Ryder. 

The new piremier, at the close of the inquiry respecting the 
orders of council, sacrificed his own opinion of their expediency 
to the general wish ; and the regent, intimating that the minis- 
ter of the United States had produced a copy of a French edict, 
annulling tfie decrees of Berim and Milan with regard j _ 
to American vessels, revoked the ordinances ; with ^^^ 
a proviso that, if the commercial intercourse with Great Britain 
should still be prohibited, their operation should be restored. 

Mr. Vansittart declared that he could not adjust the sup- 
plies of the year without a loan of fifteen millions and a hatf, 
and a consequent augmeotatifxi of taxes, to which the people 

a uietly submitted, because it was useless to complain. For 
le exigencies of Spain and Portugal, large sums were allow- 
ed ; and the defence of Sicily was not forgotten in the estimate. 
Tlve dis(»^ered state of Sicily, and me intrigues said mis- 
conduct of the Court, required the attention of me British go* 
vemment No county, perhaps, ever eidubited a prince more 
unqualified to reign with reputation, than Ferdinana of Naples^ 
His understanding is so limited, that he has not a just compre- 
hension of the duties of royalty. He has not die shrewdness 
of an intelligent peasant, or the acquired knowledge of an of' 
dkmFy gendemen. He is said to have a good heart ; but, in 
his actual government few features of benevolence appear. 
White his queen lived, he suffered her to govern him, and to 
involve the court, by her wanton extrava^ce, her perverse 
politics, and her encouragement of abuses, in great difficulties 
amd dangers. He knew that the presenra^n of his remainbj^ 
power depmded oti the British alliance : yet he neglected his 
military protectors, and misapplied &e subsidy which he re- 
ceived for the support of his army and navy. Acts of rapine 
and oppression were systematically continued. The pnnce 
of Belmonte, who headed the patriotic party in Ae Sicilito 
parliament, was imprisoned with his unde und three other per- 
sons of distmction ; and the queen declared, that no remon- 
strances from lord William Bentinck should influence the con- 
duct of the court : but bis lordship, uniting the powers of an 
Vol. VI. Pp r-^^^T^ 
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envoy with those of a military commander, ' suspended ihe 
payment of the British subsidy, and persuaded the king to 
Jan 16 ^^F*^^ *^ queen of all political authority. Francis, 

* * the hereditary prince, was appointed vicar general, and 
permitted to exercise all the prerogatives of royalty : the popu- 
lar noblemen were released ; and lord William acted, in a great 
measure, as the director of the national afiairs. The proprie^ 
of his conduct may be disputed by some politicians: - but it 
was almost impossible to deteriorate such a government as that 
of Sicily; and, even if his interference had bstn exercised with 
less judgment than he displayed, it would not liave deserved 
the severity of animadversion. 

Under me auspices of the British envoy, a new constitution 
was prepared for Sicily. Of the framers of thb code, reli^on 
was the first consideration ; and only the Romish system was 
allowed. If the king should profess a different faith, he was 
no longer to be regarded or obeyed as the sovereign. The le* 
gislative power was the next object ; and this was declared to 
reside in the parliament, consisting, beside the king, of- the 
houses of peers and commons. Tne royal assent was neces- 
sary for the confirmation of every act; but his majesty was not 
obliged to grant it. All the guilt and misconduct (^'ministers 
and fudges were to be punisbra by the peers, on the accusation 
of the commons. While the km^ enjoyed the privilege of 
dissolving or proroguing the parliament, he was bound to 
convoke it in every year. Investitures, reliefs, and other ap- 
pendages of feudality, were abolished with the baronial juris- 
diction; and, as soon as anew civil code should be completed, 
no subject was to be molested in the enjoyment of his proper^ 
ty, deprived of his liberty, or punished in any mode, without 
the express sanction or authority of the law. The resemblance 
which these enactments bore to the English constitution, point- 
ed out, even to the most careless olj^erver, the influence of 
' British counsels over the Sicilian government. 

An important change was also effected in the administration 
of Spain. As neither the conduct of the regents, nor that of 
tiie cortes, had given general satisfaction, die public voice 
called for a new government and a new assembly. Vera, one 
of the deputies, proposed tiiat a person of the royal family 
should be at the head of the next regency ; that the constitution 
should be bomplete J within a month; and that the cortes should 
then be dissolved : but Arguelles offered odier proposals, which 
were more acceptable to the majority. With r^aurd to the 
administration, it was. resolved that die duke del Mantado 
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should be the president, and general O'Donnel should act as 
his deputy. The members of the former regency were ap- 
pointed counsellors of state, or assistants to the ruling states- 
men. 

The new regents thou^t it their duty to call the public 
attention to the danger which still impended over the nation, 
and to rouse all the remains of courage, honour, and patriotism: 
but, although they could not deny the urgency of tlie peril, or 
the magnitude of the evils which assailed the country^ they 
did not despair of the re-establishment of the monarchy and 
the preservation of their dearest interests. Theories of the 
soldiery f they said), lamenting their painful privations, the 
groans ot the inhabitants of those districts which were on the 
point of subjugation, the complaints of the wretched provin- 
cials who were oppressed by the tyranny of ferocious aliens, 
had reached the seat of government; and the answer to these 
appeals involved the most imperious duties. All the obsta* 
cles which had impaired the vigour of authority, must be spee- 
dily removed: the niajesty of the people must be maintained : 
a strict union must prevail : all private concerns must yield to 
the general good : grievances.must be redressed ; and the spirit 
of a free people must be directed with holy zeal to the delive- 
rance and salvation of the country. Every exertion would be 
made by the new governors for the due exercise of their high 
and arduous trust; and they hoped to be equally entitled with 
the national representatives to public confidence and regard. 

This address was applauded by the people; and it was fol- 
lowed by a reform in various departments of the administra* 
tion. The subsequent {promulgation of the consti- j^ ^ 
tutional code seemed to give new vigor to the na- ^^* 
tion, and to enliven the hopes of success and of final triumph. 

The war in Spain was renewed with spirit ; indeed, it was 
scarcely intermitted during that season which seems more par- 
ticularly to call {or its cessation. Lord Wellington advanced 
toward Ciudad-Rodrigo; stormed a redoubt recently construct- 
ed on a neighbouring nill; and, for eleven days, made regular 
approaches, while lieutenant-general Hill was employed with 
equal utility in clearing the country between the Guadiana 
and the Tagus, and in precluding die co-operation of Soult 
widi Marmont. When some breaches appeared in the body 
of the place, an assault was ordered, although the approaches 
would have been considered, by very cautious officers, as too 
distant for such a risk. Five columns, advancing j „ i g 
in the evening from the trenches, reached their al- ^ * * « 
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Iptted stMions amidst a tovcie foe fkom the works. Bri»dier 
Pack converted a febt into a real attack ; and major Ridge 
having gained an outwork by acalade, stormed the prkicipal 
breach, tollowed by the brigade of major-general Mac-Kinnon, 
wfao» in his progress, was blown up by the exfdosion of a ma- 
gazine. Crautord, a gallant officer of the same rank^ was mor- 
tally wounded in his approach ; and many other brave men fell 
in the dangerous service : but all the assaults were successful. 
Seeinff the allies in possession of the ramparts, the garrison 
ceased to resist; and above 1700 men became prisoners of 
war. On the side of the captors, 1310 persons were killed or 
wounded, from the connAeQcement of the siege to the cloae of 
the assault 

Marmont was surprised at the speedy reduction of so de- 
fimsible a town; and, in the hope of preventing farther opera- 
tions of this kind by success m the field, he endeavoured to 
provoke lord Wellington to an engagement : but the challenge 
was tacidv declined. After an interval of tranquil obaervatioa, 
during which the defender of the peninsula received fitom 
Great Britain the [deasing intellieence of the grant of an earl- 
dom and an additional pension, be moved toward the Guadi- 
ana, atid invested Badajoz. Soon after the siege had been 
formed, such a sortie was made as excited derision rather than 
terror; and, when only three weeks had elapsed from die com* 
mencement of the operations, the garrison, unrelieved eidier 
by Soult or Marmont^ wimessed with apprehension and dis- 
may those preparations for a general assault which had lat^ 
been so effectual. Breaches had been made in two of the has- 
tions; but, to divide the attention of die enemy, a tfakd.was 
effected before the process of storming began. Lieutenant* 
Ar.rii A gci^^>^^ Picton was ordered to scale the walls of die 
^P^" ^- castle, whUe CdvUle and Bernard conducted diose 
divisions which were expected to force dieir way through die 
breaches. On the left a feint was proposed, which was tn 
become a real attack, if a favourable occasbn should be oSkr- 
ed. The principal fortress was defended by vigorous but 
fruidess exertions. So powerful were the obstacles to the as- 
cent of the breaches, that the troops, after considerable loss, 
were obliged to retire. The brinde of major-general Walker, 
being encouraged to make an elective assault,, proceeded to a 
bastion in which no opening had been made, and took it by 
sealade. Orders were now given for a renewal of the discon- 
tinued attempt ; but it was rendered unnecessary by a cessa- 
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xkm of resistance. In tfie morning, Ae governor consented to 
a surrender^. 

Tiie loss which attended this conquest was dreadfuUj se- 
vere. During the siege and in the assault, 1035 of the con* 
federates lost their lives, and 3789 were wounded. It was 
particularly stated by the general, that the latter " were doing 
Tvell;^' but, of so great a number, a considerable proportion 
may be supposed to have died of their wounds. The move- 
ments of Soult indicated an intention of marching to the relief 
of the garrison ; but, being unexpectedly infitmned of the sur- 
render, he hastily retreated. His main body reached Llerena 
in safety, while his rear-guard suffered both loss and disgrace 
in a conflict at Villa-Garcia. 

As an important post in Estremadura still remained in the 
enemy^s possession, sir Rowland Hill was detached for its re« 
duction. Strong works had been raised at the bridge of At 
tnaraz on tlie Tagus^ near which were also two well«construct- 
ed forts, defending the shortest and best communication be- 
tween the armies of southern Spain and of Portugal. This 
post was stormed ; and, when its occupants had been killed, 
drowned, or captured, an entire demolition was ordered. 

The caution of the earl of Wellington became less scrupu- 
lous, as that of Marmont increased. He crossed the Agueda 
In quest of the enemy, and advanced to the Tormes. [Fhe 
marshal retreated, leaving a can^son at Salamanca, in fortified 
colleges and monasteries. When he found that a siege had 
commenced, he sent a part of his army to take a forward-po- 
sition ; andf when diis detachment had been repelled, an at- 
tempt was made to secure a communication with the troops 
in the city by the left bank : but this scheme was also baffled 
by the vigilance of the besiegera. In storming one of the forts, 
major-eeneral Bowes was wounded: he retired for chirun^ical 
akl, and, hastening back to lead the party, perished in a fruit- 
iess attack. Flames being seen to nse from the largest fort, 
and a breach appearing in another, the commandant (A the for- 
mer entreated a delay of some hours, for the adjustment of a 
capitulation. Instead of acceding to the request, the earl gave 
orders for an assault, unless an immediate surrender should be 
made. The storm began, and the officer yieMed himself and 
his men to captivity. The assailants were' successful in other 
parts of the town; and, when they observed the excellence of 

4 liOadM Cttctte £stn«rdiiiirr of April 84. 
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the fcyrtifications, many were surprised at the short duration <^ 
the siege, which was not protracted beyond ten days* 

When the allies advanced after this success, marmoa/t en« 
deavoured to secure himself in a strong position upon the 
right bank of the Douro ; but, being gratified with an acces- 
sion of force, he seemed desirous of meeting his adversaries in 
the field. He sent a division over the river, as if he wished to 
turn the left of lord Wellbgton, who then resolved to concen- 
trate his force on the Guarena. The French detachment was 
suddenly recalled ; and the whole army made a quick march 
to Tordesillas, where a passap;e was effected. At Castrejon, 
the left flank of the allied position was turned ; but an orderly 
retreat was not prevented. On the plain of Vallesa, the earl 
expected a general attack, which the marshal, however, was 
not then inchned to risque. Both armies being at lengtli as* 
sembled near the Tormes, the French commander hoped, by 
the superiority of his force, to preclude tfie retreat of his an- 
tagonist. With this, view, he incautiously extended his line, 
and so (ar weakened it by that disposition, as to afford an op- 
portunity of attack, for which the allies had long wisb^. 
Another circumstance which induced the earl to hasten a cd- 
lision, was the report of an approaching reinforcement from 
the French army of the north. He immediately strengthened 
his right win?, which the enemy particularly wished to out- 
J I 22 ^^ » ^^^ E^^^ directions for an attempt to turn the 
^ * opposing left, posted on an eminence. Major-gene- 
ral Pakenham conducted this attack with that courage and 
skill which rendered it successful. He was well supported by 
the Portuguese cavab'y and the English dragoons, who baffled 
all the efforts which were directed against the flank of his main 
body. During this contest, brigadier Bradford assaulted the 
centre-; Pack endeavoured to gam an important height ; and 
sir Stapleton Cotton, with an equestrian corps, rushed upon a 
strong body of infantry. The first of these officers drove the 
French from one eminence to another, and spread confusion 
among their ranks ; and, while the second was so powerfully 
resisted, that he did not meet with the success which he de- 
served, the third triumj^antly prevailed. The French right, 
for a considerable time, withstood every assault ; but, when it 
was harassed tx>th in front and flank, it gave way in disorder ; 
and, when night approached, all parts of the line were retreat- 
ing. The darkness favored the escape of a great part of the 
vanquished army ; but^ in the morning, the rear guard being 
attacked, the brigade of cavaliqr> belonging to the German le- 
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gion, captured three battalions. The prisoners amounted to 
6500 men; and the killed and wounded are supposed to 
have far exceeded that number. In the allied army, almost 
700 lost their lives, and 4270 were wounded. ,The Spaniards 
had scarcely any poncem in this conflict, as they bnly lost two 
of their number*. 

In the warmth of zeal and the fsagemess of hope, some en- 
gagements have been termed victories^ when the opposite com- 
ba^ants have been merely driven to a short distance from their 
former stations, and the supposed conquerors have been oblig- 
ed to retreat ; and the propagators of delusion have basely ar- 
raigned the motives of those who pretended to doubt the reality 
or the importance of the boasted success : but the little of 
Salamanca was not of this disputable class, being evidently 
attended with the honors and productive of the fruits of victory. 
The defeated army fled to the Douro, and the rear guard 
even rested on the left bank ; but, on the approach of the allies, 
it pursued its course into Old Castile. Valladolid was left to 
the pursuers, who found considerable spoils in that city, and 
were saluted by the inhabitants with acclamations of joy and* 
gratitude. It was now the determination of lord Wellington 
to engage the central army (if Joseph had tfie courage to meet 
him), and enforce the dereliction of the capital; Some incon- 
siderable actions occurred in the march ; but the usurper re- 
treated to the southward ; and Madrid was re-occupied in the 
name of Ferdinand. The Buen-Retiro, and the fort of la China, 
made a show of resistance, which soon yielded to a desire of 
capitulation. 

From the joy which the citizens of Madrid evinced at the 
appearance of their liberators, it was presumed that the Anti- 
Galilean zeal had not sufiered any abatement, and that the late 
success would lead to a display of redoubled energy ; ba^ 
neither in the metropolis, nor in the rest of the kingdom, did 
the exertions of the people fully answer the reasonable expec- 
tations of their British friends. They still resisted the enemy, 
without giving that decisive support which, while the French* 
were eagerly employed in their expedition to Russia, might 
have completely rescued Spain from an ignominious yoke. 

The recapture of Seville, and the termination of the mis- 
chievous and disgraceful blockade of Cadiz^ were among the 
fruits of the victory. Colonel Skerret and the Spanish general 
La-Cruz advanced to the Andalusian capital, and, having 

5 LoDdon Gazette Extraordiaat^ of Aagait 1^. 
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forced their way into Ae suburbs, attacked die defenders of 
the brid^9 and drove them back into the city, coverings ibc 
streets with victims. Unbounded joy, it is saiiJ, prevailed also 
on this occasion. Before die French commenced their retreat 
from Cadiz, they destroyed their fortification^ and endeavour* 
ed to render useless the great quanti^ of artillery which they 
left : but valuable stores renqamed umnjured. 

Notwithstanding tiiis success, die want of oo-operation and 
of concert dimmiraed the efiect of die victory; mi even die 
British general failed in a aieee which, if not witfi^tbe most 
confident hopes, he had boldly underteken. The casde of 
Burgos, although it was^ in the language <tf an engineer, ^ an 
extremely insignificant place, unworaiy of die name of a fert- 
less,^' made a long and suocessfol defence. It was ganisoned 
only by 2000 men; but they had an ample sup{^y of ammunicion 
and provisions, and derived sU iei ^ di and security firom die com- 
manding situation of the place. Not having the means of a regu- 
lar sieM, the general resolved to assault each line successively. 
The horn-work of St. Michael was first attacked. It was 
stormed, and a lodgment effected ; and the exterior Une of 
die fortress was then attempted by scalade, without the pre- 
vious trouble^ of making a breach : but the efforts were abor- 
tive. The next scheme was to undermine the wall ; and, when 
two breaches had dius been made, the French were driven 
into dieir covered way; firom which, however, diey soon 
rushed, and ruined the lodgments. After some fiirdier opera* 
tbns, arrangements were made for storming the second line; 
but die attempt was firuidess, and the siege was raised, in the 
fifth week from die investment, when above 2050 men had 
been killed, wounded, or lost, in the i»x)gress of die rash 
enterprise^ 

In die retreat consequent upon diis fisiilare, die allies suflbned 
no small loss before they reached the vicimty of Salamanca, 
^rhe earl was disposed to attack his pursuers near the Tonmes ; 
bat, when he had attentively observed die strength of their po- 
sition, he retired to Ciudad-Rodrigo, and afterward took refuge 
at Freynada firom the increasing mroe and reviving alacrity of 
die enemy. 

During this campaign, die cause of Ferdinand derived some 

support firom die return of die Russian emperor to die Anti- 

lulv 20 ^"'^^" system. He who had acknovidedged die 

^^ y ^' usurper conchided a treaty of alUanoe with diose 

• JottteiowuH of the Sieges b Sptie. 
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who acted in tbe name of the l^itimate prince, and gave his 
sanction to the meeting of the cortes, ana to the constitution 
which the patriots had framed. 

The authority of Ferdinand was also recognised by the mem- 
bers of the confederacy of Venezuela. A dreadful visitation 
of Providence had the principal effect in promoting the return 
of the provincials to their allegiance. An earthquake convulsed 
the ci^ of Caracas, la Guayra, and other towns, and myriads 
of the inhabitants perished amidst die ruins. So shocked were 
the survivcn at this catastrophe, that, when the priests repre- 
sented it as a manifestation of the divine wrath for the late trea- 
scMiable assdciatbn, the people began to evince a desire of 
submission. Monteverde, who commanded the armed royal- 
ists at Coro, advanced to act against the discouraged votaries 
of independence ; and, when he had captured Caracas and 
seized Miranda, the confederates relinquisdied dieir of^^xisition, 
and acknowledged tfie regency and the cortes of Spain. 
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LETTER XIX. 



ITistory of the War between France and Russia to the Battle 

of Borodino. 

INSPIRED with the madness of ambition, and inflamed 
with the fury of revenge. Napoleon resolved to undertake an 
expedition into the heart of Russia. He knew that the subjects 
f£ Alexander were hardy and brave ; and he had reason to sup* 
pose, tkit they would not tamely suffer a [Mrince, whom tiiey 
loved and esteemed, to be overwhelmed or enslaved by a fo- 
reign adventurer: yet he trusted for success to the superi<^ 
discipline of his troops, to the great talents and experience of 
his principal officers, and to hb own abilities and gcxxl fortune. 
He must have foreseen difficulties and dangers; but, as he 
Gonfidentiy hoped to surmount them, they made little Impres- 
sion upon his mind, and served only to stimulate his zeal and 
presumption. His favourite genecals encouraged the gigantic 
Vol. VI. . Qq n \ 
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scheme of conquest, and flattered the vanity of the rash and 
sanguinary despot, by boasting of the terror of his name and 
the invincibility of his legions. The splendid prospect so daz- 
zled his sight, that he despised the suggestions of prudence, 
and was as deaf to the voice of compassion and humanity, as 
any warrior of ancient and barbarous times. He seemed to 
think that men were born only to risque their lives in the train 
of a military leader, to promote his aggrandisement, and be 
blindly subservient to his fame and ^lory ; and, in the countiy 
in which he had acquired his exorbitant power, he found the 
generality of the people as unfeeling and unprincipled as him- 
self, and ready to co-operate with zeal in his iniquitous and 
murderous schemes. 

1 fil 5 While he was preparing fcr this arduous cnter- 
A. D. loi . pjpjj^g^ jjg pretended to be sincerely desnx)us of 
peace : but his dissimulation did not deceive the Russian po- 
tentate, by whom his selfish and inhuman character was pro- 
perly appreciated. His obvious desire of keeping Alexander 
in a state of complete subserviency could not long escape the 
observation even of the most dull and credulous prince; and, 
as the northern emperor is far from being deficient in good 
sense or sagacity, he discerned the views of the artful Corsi- 
can, and was aware of the danger to which his independence 
was exposed. To surrender his will, on every occasion, to 
the dictates of one who had no right to control him, was a de- 
gradation to which he scorned to submit. He was willing to 
make some sacrifices for the preservation of peace with a pow- 
erful state ; but he would not purchase it upon ignominious 
terms. 

After a frequency of mutual remonstrance, various points 
still remained in dispute. Alexander demanded an evacuation 
of the Prussian fortresses and of Swedish Pomerania, and an 
indemnity for the duchy of Oldenburg; and he insisted upon 
a freedom of trade with neutral powers, promising at the same 
time to avoid a direct commerce with Great Britain. Napoleon 
professed a wish to enter upon a regular negotiation, and com- 
plained of the evasive conduct of the emperor, who declined 
the grant of full powers for a treaty, and even made preparations 
for war. "For eighteen months (said Maret) Russia has 
grasped her sword, whenever proposals of accommodation have 
been made to her.^^ 

Finding that he could not lull Alexander into a blind secu- 
rity, Bonaparte pretended to be seriously disappointed in the 
hope of concluding a new treaty with that prince ; and, alleg- 
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in g an extreme unwiUineness to enter into a sangui- . .. . ^ 
nary contest with him, he made overtures to the ^ 
British government, as if he wished for a negotiation which 
might lead to a general peace. He offered to guaranty the 
independence and integrity of Spain and Portugal^ and to se- 
cure Sicily to the reigning family, provided that Naples should 
also remain under its existing sovereign. As he stipulated for 
the prevalence of the present dynasty in Spain, the prince re- 
gent requested an explanation of his meaning, and declared a 
readiness to treat, if the expressions were intended to refer to 
Ferdinand VII. and the house of Bourbon. By not replying 
to this communication, the despot admitted, that he alluded to 
the usurper of the Spanish throne; and such a proposal sewed 
only to betray the fallacy of his pretences and the baseness of 
his duplicity. 

In answer to the complaint of a disinclination for negotiating, 
prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador at Paris, intimated 
to Maret, that, if the terms proposed by him as the foundation 
of a treaty should be accepted by Napoleon, there was no 
doubt of the assent of Alexander to any convention which his 
representative might be induced to sign; and count Roman- 
zoff, writing from Wilna to the French minister, assured him 
that the prince was furnished with ample means of adjusting 
all differences. But, when the ambassador required the eva- 
cuation of every part of the Prussian territories, as a preliminary 
to a negotiation, and repeatedly demanded passports, Napole- 
on, who had already sent an army to the Oder, resolved to 
commence hostilities. 

As Alexander did not expect to avoid a rupture with Bona- 
parte, he had already endeavoured to secure the friendship, if 
not the co-operation, of the Swedish court. He knew that his 
enemy would procure all possible aid for the purpose of over- 
whelming him ; and he was therefore desirous of ascertaining 
whether the crown prince would be disposed to swell the mass 
of auxiliary force which his late patron hoped to bring into the 
field. In an interview with Bemadotte, he was soon released 
from all anxiety in that respect, and convinced of the good in- 
tentions of the new director of the Swedish cabinet. It was 
not the seizure of Pomerania* that particularly roused the in- 
dignation of the prince : he was sufficiently inclined, without 
reference to that act of injustice, to support the interest of Swe- 

1 That province had been restored to Sweden in ooniequenoe of the paeifioation ; bat it 
was arbitrariljr seized when Napoleon was preparing for bis expedition to Russia. 
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den, and stem the torrent of French ambition* But, as the 
country had suffered severely by the late war, he would not 
immediately en|;age to assist the Russians: yet he promised to 
augment the military force, and to provide aeainst hazardous 
contingencies. In me mean time, he advised the king to re- 
voke me prohibition of British commerce, and to resbt the 
degrading influence of France ; and, in the course of the year, 
a treaty was concluded, by which he secured British wl^ if 
any power whatever, resenting ibfi present pacification, shouk) 
attack the Swedes. A similar treaty was signed betweeit 
Great Britain and Russia ; but the Danish court declined an 
imitation of the example. 

Napoleon's preparations exceeded those which had secured 
the success of his former wars. The scale upon which he 
organised his means of conquest seemed to be proportioned to 
die mischief which he intended to inflict, and the havock tfiat 
he hoped to diffuse. He advanced like the dem<m of destnic^ 
tion, surrounded by myriads of devoted agents, whom he had 
inspired with his own fury. While he breathed war in his 
heart, he professed himself a friend to peace, and ordered Lau- 
riston to request a reconsideration of Alexander's late demand; 
but the ambassador was not admitted to an interview either 
with the emperor or his minister, both of whom knew that Ae 
proposed conference would be useless and nugatory. Enraged 
at tnis mark of contempt, the tyrant exckumed, ** The con- 
quered assume the hig^ tone of conquerors : they are urged 
by fatality; let their destiny take its course." He instantly 
commanded his troops to pass the Niemen, and declared 
that he would conduct his victorious legions into the heart of 
Russia. 

The act of aggression, with which the war commenced, was 
committed at Kowna, where the Cossacks were surprised and 
June 24 ^^^^ ^7 ^^ ^'8^^ troops of the invading army. A 
proclamation, issued by Alexander, announced to 
the whole nation this sanguinary outrage, and called for the 
strenuous exertions of an injured people against a faithless foe ; 
and, in a letter to count Soltikoff, intended for the public eye, 
he expressed his full confidence in the courage and loyalty 
of his subjects, and declared that he would not sheathe his 
sword while a single enemy remained within the boundaries of 
the empire. 

Arranged in nine great divisions, the troops of Napoleon 
approached the capital of Lithuania, while another strong corps 
occupied the country between the Elbe and the Oder. The 
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Russians, beki^ greatly out-numbered by liieir adversaries , 
quitted the station which they had for some time occupied near 
Wilna ; and their principal army, commanded b;^ Barclay de 
Tolli, retired toward the Dwina. Prince Bagration, who was 
advancing at the head of a smaller force, was not informed of 
the intended retreat ; and he was so endangered by the ap- 
proach of hostile detachments, that he could not easily fix upon 
a safe route. Platoff, the Cossack general, hastening to his as- 
sistance, defeated the advanced guard of Jerome &naparte ; 
and, having repelled other fierce attacks, he retired, as did alsc> 
theprince, toward the Nieper. 

To check the advance oi die fierce invaders, Alexander had 
ordered the country, from the Vbtula to the Dwina, to be de- 
prived of those stores and that produce which would have 
been gladly seized by the ruffian marauders ; but their zeal for 
promoting the glory of their enterprising leader would have 
led them, undiscouraged, through pathless deserts. At Drissa, 
the mam army entrenched itself, awaiting the arrival of Ba« 
gration ; but the non-appearance of the prince induced the 
commander in chief to remove his station to Vitepsk, where, 
by a Goncentrationiof force^ he might be enabled to contend 
t^ith the enemy 

While the troops were at Polotsk, the emperor^ by two pno- 
clamations, roused the spirit of his people. One was particu- 
larly addressed to the citizens of Moscow ; the other, to the 
nation in general. In the former, he stated the ufgent neces- 
sity of resisting, with unanimous energy, the malignant at- 
tempts of the French, whose object was the extinction of the 
Russian name. In addition to the army which now faced the 
treacherous foe, a great force, he said, ought to be raised in 
the interior of the empire ; and the example of the ancient ca- 
pital would have a decisive influence in calling forth the mass 
of the population. In the second address, he appealed to the 
nobles and the clergy, and exhorted them to concur with the 
people in the sacred cause of religion and patriotism^ against ap 
infamous tyrant, who, having enslaved the nation which he go- 
verned, wished to involve all other communities in the same ser- 
vitude. " Unite ?^ he emphatically said—" carry the cross in 
your hearts, and the iron in your hands ; and no human force 
will triumph over you V^ 

These addresses were not necessary to rouse the zeal of the 

S Who are supposed to have exceeded the amoant of 475,000, about 100,000 amxiliaries 
(Gerioans, Polanden, Duleh, Srtss, Italians, Spaniards, ahd Portugueie) being included. 
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Russians, who were ready to rush into arms with spontaneous 
ardor. Many of the nobles raised regiments for the defence of 
their country : ladies gave up the glittering ornaments of their 
persons to swell the public treasure : almost every one, except 
the poor, made pecuniary sacrifices ; and the towns and vil- 
lages sent forth their hardy inmates to encounter all the dan- 
gers of military service. The clergy sedulously propagated 
me rising spirit ; the cause of their country, supported against 
an impious race, was declared to be the cause of God ; ^ and 
the people embarked in this crusade with all the enthusiasm 
of chivalry. They were eager to emulate the fame rf Gideon, 
by crushing the modem Midianites, or to rival the glory of 
the Maccabees, by triumphing over the enemies of God^s 
chosen race. 

At Vitepsk, the commander in chief was still disappointed 
in the hope of Bagration's arrival ; and he was app^hensive 
of the speedy approach df the French to the city of Smolensk, 
which he might not be able to secure. In the mean time, he 
anxiously watched the movements of the enemy, sending out 
strong detachments in various directions. Count Osterman 
was advancing in the neighbourhood of Ostrowna, when his 
cavalry met a strong body of French horse. A brisk conflict 
ensued, in which the Russians prevailed ; but, by a precipitate 
pursuit, they exposed themselves to an attack from another 
body of the enemy, and were in danger of being overwhelm- 
ed. The count saved the fugitives m>m ruin, and posted his 
whole corps so advantageously, as to prevent the French, 
though frequently reinforced, from defeating or dislodging him. 
He then, after a considerable loss', rejoined the grand army, 
leaving lieutenant-general Konownitzen with such a force as 
might serve to check the immediate progress of the invaders. 
This gallant officer repeatedly baffled the efforts of the assail- 
ants, and maintained his post until he was recalled. 

The retreat of the Russians, by leaving Lithuania to the 
enemy, furnished Napoleon with an opportunity of exercising 
his skill in political organisation. He instituted a provisional 
government for the province, and enacted a variety of regula- 
tions, as if \\t expected to be its permanent possessor. He 
boasted that he had granted liberty to a population of four mil- 
lions, and pretended to witness, with feelings of exultation, the i 

SThe French affirm, Uiat 5 or 6000 of the Russians were killed or woumled in these three I 
conflicts, and that only 1100 of the rival combatants suffered : but tlie former number aviv I 
fairly be reddccd to 3500, and ihc tatter be augmented to that amount. 
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joy and gratitude which the presence of their guardian angel 
inspired. 

Moscow was the object to which he directed his early at- 
tention ; but he was so far from neglecting Petersburg, that he 
gave instructions to Oudinot and Macdonald to cut off the 
communication between that city and the army of its sove- 
reign. Count Witgensteiui aware of this dangerous scheme, 
labored to prevent the junction of those commanders. He 
harassed the former, for three days, with such alertness and 
vigor, that the defeated enemy, after a very severe loss, with 
difficulty reached the entrenched post at Polotsk^ A retro- 
^ade movement, on the part of Macdonald, prevented a col- 
htion between him and the victorious general. 

The grand army near Vitepsk, being exposed to some par- 
tial attacks, repelled them by courage and skill ; and, with lit- 
tle farther molestation, reached the vicinity of Smolensk. Ba- 
gration, in the mean time, was involved in the danger of ruin. 
In approaching Mohiloff, he found that a strong division, under 
Davoust, occupied the neighbouring country. His troops were too 
fatigued to be fully prepared for battle; yet he resolved to act of- 
fensively, rather than patiently submit to the difficulties of a ha- 
rassed march. He attacked the enemy with a firm countenance, 
and so far prevailed, as to force the marshal's temporary works; 
but, being encountered by increasing numbers, he was obliged 
to retreat from his new post to his former station, which he 
maintained for many hours* At one time, he made such an 
impression as seemed to portend victory. Disappointed in his 
hopes by the pressure of superior force, he retired in eood 
order with his artillery, when about 3000 of his men had been 
killed or wounded. The French, who sustained an equal or 
a greater loss, tacitly acknowleged their sense of his military 
talents by suffering him to resume his march, until he opened 
a satisfactory communication with the grand army. By loss 
and desertion, however, (for 10,000 Polanders had retired at 
different times from his standard), his force was so diminished, 
that, when it was added to the troops which had long expect- 
ed his arrival, the whole army under Barclay de ToUi did not 
exceed 135,000 men. But other considerable bodies were in 
various stations; and the exertions and influence of the emperor 
promised an augmentation of the means of defence and of vic- 
tory. The termination of his war with the Turks left another 

4 Petersburg Gazette of Aogast 8.— In the eleventh French balletin, this battle Si rc- 
ooanted with ohvioiif roarks'of extggenUion and faliehood. 
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triny at his disposal ; for all tbe intrigues of the French agents 
at the Porte could not prevent the seasonable conclusion of a 
pacific treaty. 

In the conferences which preceded and produced this paci- 
Jication, the Russians had enoeavoured to intimidate the Turks 
into the cession of Moldavia and Walachia ; but, finding that 
the grand signor was determined rather to continue the war 
thas submit to such a demand, they required only a third part 
of the former province, and the small territory of Bessnabia. 
It was therefore agreed, that the course of the river Pruth to 
its mouth, and the Danube from that point to the Black Sea, 
should be the boundaries of the two empires. With regard to 
the Servians, it was stipulated, that a complete amnesty should 
be allowed ; and die Porte engaged not to exact any otiier con- 
tributions than such as should be settled with the concurrence 
of that community. This article reflects honour upon Alex- 
ander, who was not so intent on his own advantage, as to for- 
get or neglect the interest of his allies* 

While the two grand armies directed their chief attention to 
Smolensk, as the scene of a vigorous contest, tiie Russians under 
Tormosoff, and the Saxons, maintained the military honour of 
their respective natbns. After a spirited conffict near Kobrin, 
in which the latter severely suffered by a wdl-directed attack 
from Kamenskoi, Tormosoff entertained the hope of crushing 
the enemy in that quarter. Foreseeing his aim, general Reg- 
nier attacked him in an elevated portion, which he had not 
made so strong as a more circumspect cbmmander wouid have 
rendered k. The ensubg conflict was fierce and obstinate. 
The Austriaos under the inince €l Schwv tzenberg, marched 
against the rk4it wing of me Russians; but, being entangled 
in a morassy mey lost by tiieir precipitancy a multitude of Uieir 
bravest comrades. All the eflxnts of Regnier were directed to 
Tormosoff^s le£t, which he in vain attempted to turn. Night 
at lengtii put an end to the en^jagement, when about 4000 of 
the Russians, and 5000 of tfaeur of^xMients, had been killed or 
wounded. 

The accession of strength, received l^ Oudinot at Pok^k» 
rather encouraged than deterred count Witgensteb, who led 
his reinforced division to.a new attack. The marshal, unwil- 
ling to be anticipated, hastened firom his lines, and tommenced 
the action ; but he was so resolutely opposed, that he coukt 
not make the smallest impression. His troops were soon 
thrown into great disorder ; and, when they were menaced with 
a general charge, he was disabled by a severe woimdt The 
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French ^nd Baviu-ians then gave way in all parts of their line : 
but the exhortations of St. Cyr, who assumed the command^ 
contributed to the revival of their courage ; and, on the fol- 
lowing day, he advanced in a more orderly disposition than 
Oudinot had given himself time to make, and boldly contended 
for victory. His left wing fought with less spirit than the rest 
of his force, and quickly retreated from the vigor of the bayo- 
net; the centre sustained frequent assaults before it fell back; 
and the right, under general Wrede, made strenuous but un- 
availing efforts, after it had ceased to be supported. The pur- 
suit was continued to the suburbs of Polotsk; and great was 
the loss of the routed enemy. 

While the gallant Witgenstein tfius obstructed the intended 
march to Petersburg, Smolensk was exposed to all the mise- 
ries of an assault. Notwithstanding its dbtance from Moscow, 
It was regarded as the barrier and bulwark of that city : it was 
therefore as bravely defended. as it was fiercely attacked. As 
it was not fortified in the modem style, it could not sustain a 
long siege; and either the enemy must be repelled, or it would 
be taken by a coup de main. About 30,000 soldiers were sta- 
tioned in the city, manning the old towers and the new works. 
Barclay de Tolli occupied, with his main body, the heights on 
the right bank of the Nieper, and maintained a communication 
with the town by three bridges; while prince Bagration was 
directed to remain with his division on the road leading to 
Moscow, on the southern side of the river. A great number 
of the terrified inhabitants had emigrated from the threatened 
city to more distant towns : many had sought protection by 
joining the army on the heights; and the most valuable part c^ 
the portable proiierty had been removed beyond the supposed 
reach of the foreign robbers. 

Bonaparte's first object was to storm the entrenched su- 
burbs, rrince Poniatowski on the right, Davoust in a 17 
the centre, and Ney on the left, pushed forward their "S' 
divisions; and, while a hundred pieces of artillery played upon 
the intruders, they still advanced with a fearless front, and in 
two hours forced the entrenchments. The city was then en- 
dangered by an incessant fire from well furnished batteries; 
and, although the towers and works poured out a correspond- 
ing fire, it was evident that the place could not be defended 
for anodier day. 

The commander in chief, who had harassed the approach- 
ing enemy from his batteries with greater spirit than effect, 
resolved to quit his post, and ret^e tQward Moscow. His 

Vol. VI. Rr 
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troops moved quietly in two columns; and general Korff re- 
ceived orders to follow him with the defenders of the city, 
when farther resistance seemed to be useless. That the as- 
sailants might not reap the full benefit which they expected 
from their success, the magazines were destroyed, and the 
town was involved in conflagration by the torch-bearing hands 
of its own inhabitants. Korff then retired in the night with 
the remains of his force ; and, before the break of day^ the 
French took possession of the burning town'. They endea- 
voured to stop the progress of the flames, but not before they 
had committed, upon the defenceless citizens, many acts of 
outrage and barbarity. 

It could not be expected that the retiring troops would long 
remain unmolested. Ney's division crossed the river by a 
bridge which was hastily formed, and commenced a furious 
pursuit, in which other strong detachments Joined. Korff, 
having seized an advantageous position near Valentina, kept 
the enemy in check, until he received a reinforcement: he then 
maintained his post with undaunted resolution against repeated 
assaults, and baffled aU the skill and courage of Ney and Da- 
voust, and all the impetuosity of Murat. At length the 
French delisted, after a loss which nearly doubled that of their 
opponents. 

The enemy had re-commenced the pursuit, when Barclay 
de Tolli was succeeded by a more able general. This was 
the veteran Kutusoff, who, unwilling to enjoy inglorious re- 
pose when the deliverance of his country required extraordina- 
ry exertions, eagerly accepted the arduous and perilous com- 
mand. He was of 6pinion that a general engagement ought 
now to be hazarded, before t|^e invaders could reach Moscow; 
and he fixed upon a position near Borodino, where he thought 
he could act with advantage. The ground near that village 
was chiefly level ; but there were various inequalities, and 
some parts were wooded. A ravine, through which flowed a 
deep rivulet called the Koloya, served to protect his centre and 
his right: his left was less secured by the nature of its situa- 
tion, and was therefore better fortified by the labour of the 
troops than the other parts of the position. An unfinished re- 
doubt upon an eminence in the front drew the attention of Bo- 
naparte, who sent a strong body to storm the post, which was 

5 The lott of each party eaanot be aioertained, as the aeeoanti are ao eootradietory : boc 
it M aappoted that at least 6000 Rosaians were killed or woanded^ and that a losi eansideca- 
h\j greater was suiUined hj the Fmeh. 
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not relinquished without the destruction of many of the assail- 
ants. After the anxious pause of a day, the French advanced 
with their usual confidence and animation, and ^^t- g^ ♦ 7 
tacked the left wing, which was commanded by prince P * ' 
Bagration. Davoust and Poniatowsky conducted this attack; 
and, when the battle had for some time raged in this part of 
the field, Ney moved forward with a great force agamst the 
centre, while Beauhamois assaulted the right. For three hours 
no visible impression was made upon the left; but Napoleon 
hoped to overpower that division by detaching Murat with a 
considerable reinforcement and an additional supply of artillery. 
The exertions of this corps had a speedy but not a complete 
effect. The Russians felt the shj)ck, and gave way in disor- 
der. Kutusoff, who was not unprepared for this event, sent 
seasonable succour from hi? second line ; and the prince so far 
profited by it as to contend with redoubled eagerness for the 
posts from which he had been dislodged. During the mur- 
derous conflict which ensued, light troops and militia rushed 
from an ambuscade which had been formed in a wood, and 
acted with such vigour, that the French fell back in confu- 
sion. The contest between Beauhamois and Barclay de Tolli 
was less obstinate; and it terminated in favour of the Russians. 
A part of the right wing being now transferred to the centre, 
Kutusoff was enabled to repel the opposite division, after a 
great loss on both sides. The Cosacks faintly pursued for 
some miles the retiring enemy, who did not fail, nowever, to 
claim the victory. About 30,000 of Ae Russians, and 40,000 
of their adversaries, lost their lives, or were wounded. The 
most distinguished and lamented victim was prince Bagrationi 
one of the best officers in the service of Alexander^. 

6 London Gazette Extraordinary of October 7.— Porter's Narrative of the Canpaign.^ 
A* the Koloya runt into the Moskwa, tlie French named the battle from thia ri?er; but it 
luit qnre fenerallj taken iti denomioatiOB from BorodkiOi 
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LETTER XX. 



History of the War in the North, continued to the Retreat of 

the French. 



Iftl2 WITHOUT detracting from the valour of 
A. D. Ibi-^. ^^ Russians, or disparaging the patriotic cause in 
which they were engaged, it may be affirmed that the battle 
of Borodino was, on their part, rather a check and a repulse 
than a victory. It contributed, however, to the extension of 
their military fame, and convinced even the vain and boastfiit 
French, that they were no despicable enemies. Alexander 
received the report of their prowess with marks of joy, allayed 
by regret for the loss of such a multitude of his subjects, who 
deserved a IcHiger duration of existence. 

Being reinforced soon after the battle, Napoleon directed 
his cotirse toward Moscow. Kutusoff, findmg himself too 
weak to cope with him, did not oppose his advance, but de- 
sired Rostopchin, the commandant of Moscow, to expedite 
the removal of valuable property from that city, from which, 
at the same time, the greater part of the population retired. 
On the seventh day of the resumed march^ the presumptuous 
enemy appeared before the walls of the ancient capital of the 
empire. A part of the army immediately entered the city; and 
Murat was preparing to take possession of the Kremlm, when 
he was saluted vyith a fire of musquetry. The gates were 
quickly forced, and the defenders of the fortress were murder- 
ed, as if the mere show of resistance had rendered them un- 
worthy of mercy- At the very time of this wanton exercise of 
cruelty, flames began to appear in various parts of the city, — 
the dire effects of a previous concert between the commandant 
and the inhabitants. This was a violent and dreadful remedy; 
but the nature of the disease seemed to call for it It was not 
an act of absolute necessity : yet, as it was calculated to destroy 
the comforts and resources of the invaders, it was apparently 
an act of patriotic magnanimity. It manifested the determina- 
tion of the Russians to conquer or die ; and the propagation of 
this undaunted and inflexible spirit through ttie empire over- 
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awed and dispirited the enemy, upon whom the ruin of the 
venerable city operated with all the consequences of a calami^ 
tons defeat^ 

Bonaparte delayed his entrance into Moscow, in the hope of 
receiving, from the constituted authorities, an invitation to 
honour them with his august presence: t>ut, being informed 
that no public functionaries remained in the city, he proceeded 
to the scene of horror. Enraged at the sight, he menaced the 
incendiaries with his vengeance. While he was holding a 
council of war in the palace, a fire was said to have broken out 
in the Kremlin; and, in the fury of resentment, he ordered all 
who might be suspected of having committed this daring out-- 
rage, to be brought before him. Many were instantly appre« 
hended; and, on their disdainful refusal of confession, some 
were put to death by the mandate of the stem tyrant, whose 
iniquitous aggression had given occasion for the supposed cri- 
minality. Others were, at different times, sacrificed to hb 
revenge, on the same pretence of incendiary guilt*. 

The conflagration spread with such rapidity in a town where 
the majority of the houses were built of combustible materia^ 
that it was not extinguished before five days had elapsed from 
the first eraption of the devouring fl&mes. During that time, 
numerous violations of decorum and of chastity, and many 
acts of rapine and murder, were perpetrated by the profligate 
followers of the CcMrsican adventurer. They chased their vic- 
tims even through the flames^ pursuing them with demoniac 
malice. If the new occupant of the Kremlin had any compunc- 
tion or remorse, what must have been his feelings at the view 
of this scene of misery? 

Bonaparte at length became sensible of the expediency o( 
repressing tliese outrages. He formed a municipal body, at 
the head of which he placed Lesseps, who had acted at Pe- 
tersburg as consul-general of France : but the exertions of the 
new magistrates were feeble and ineffective. With a view of 
enforcing obedience, he ordered some of his most licentious 
soldiers to be sliot; an act of justice, which encouraged many 

t It is asserted by Bonaparte's mifitary writer, that 90,000 sick and woanded Ruasba* 
lost their lives by their inability of escaping from the flames. Undoubtedly, there wen 
many victims of this deseription ; btit, as all who could bear the fatigue of removal had been 
conveyed to oUier towns befiDre the French entered Moscow, the stated number Cir eieeeds 
the truth. 

2 One hundred of the citizens were shot apon tliis charge, according to the twentieth 
French bulletin ; and 300 incendiaries are subsequently mentioned, as objects of the i 
tpecies of summary vengeance. 
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of the inhabitants to emei^ from their cellars and other places 
of concealment. In these cellars, and in the houses which 
were not destroyed, seasonable supplies were found, but not in 
that abundance which was sufficient for the wants of his men, 
who began to complain of hunger, and of the absence of those 
comforts which they had a right to expect after their fatig;ues 
and dangers. 

It now became the duty and consequent study of the Rus- 
sian commander to obstruct the conveyance of supplies to the 
enemy, and to enforce either a surrender or a retreat. Having 
been considerably reinforced, he made such prudent disposi- 
tions, as to subject the captors of Moscow, if not to a total, at 
least to a distressing blockade. For many days, the French 
were not aware of the approach of their adversaries. Alarmed 
at this sudden re«appearance, and feeling the miseries of priva- 
tion, they lamented the incautious advance of their leader, and 
called for peace, as the only remedy for their misfortunes. For 
his ewn sake, he listened to the general voice, and sent Lau- 
riston to propose a negotiation. Kutusoff, with the spirit of an 
ancient Roman, replied, that neither the emperor nor the nation 
would condescend to treat, while a single f(M*eign soldier re- 
mained within the wide extent of the Russian dominions. Bo- 
naparte afibcted to impute this answer to the unauthorised 
arrogance of the commander in chief, and assured the com- 
plaining soldiers that Alexander would disavow this rejection, 
and open a treaty. A second application produced a similar 
reply ; and Kutusoff refused even to forward a letter from Na- ' 
poleon to his imperial majesty. This contemptuous treatment I 

Erovoked the wrath of the invader^ who found, however, that | 
is fits of passion were useless, even if they did not appear to | 
him to be disgraceful. He tried the effect of another appeal | 
to the humanity or the policy of Kutusoff; and, requesting an i 
armistice, offered the restitution of Moscow, and promised to ' 
retire to Wiasma, where, he said, a negotiation might com- I 
mence. The general cooly expressed his surprise at such a I 
proposal, declaring it to be particularly unseasonable, when the | 
campaign, on his part, was merely on the point of opening. | 
Enraged at this treatment, Bonaparte resolved, before he quit- 
ted Moscow, to complete that devastation which, he thought, 
the Russians had not carried to a sufficient extent. By his 
order, large parties from the camp joined ihe soldiers who 
were quartered in the town, seized all the remains of spoil 
which they could find after a diligent search, and set fire to 
those parts of the city which had escaped the former conflagra- 
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tion^. But the latter part of the order was not executed before 
the increasing danger of hb situation suggested the expediency 
of a speedy retreat. 

After the occasional interception of supplies, and the fre- 
quent defeat of detachments, the Russians prepared to dislodge . 
the enemy from Moscow. Murat, having ventured out of the 
camp with a considerable force, was attacked by general Ben- 
nigsen, and put to flight ; and this disgrace concurred with 
other instances of ill success to hasten the retreat of the inva- 
ders. Mines had been formed for the destruction of the Krem- 
lin; and, when almost the whole army had retired from the city 
and neighboui'hood, a band of resolute men ■ sprang one of the 
mines 5 but, before another explosion could operate, major- 
general Iloviaskoi advanced with a small force, saved q ^ q^ 
the fortress from demolition, and recovered the mi- ^^ ^** 
serable remains of the city. 

In other scenes of action, success attended the operations 
of the Russian patriots. General Essen, who had long defend- 
ed Riga against the Prussians, dislodged them from the capital 
of Courland ; and count Witeenstein, after an obstinate con- 
flict with St. Cyr, took Polotsk by assault He then advanced 
to meet the army returning frem Moldavia, with which Tor- 
mosolThad united his force : — a junction so alarming to Regnier 
and the prince of Schwartzenberg, that tfaey rapidly retired, 
not without a great loss of men and stores. 

The retreat of the grand army was . truly disastrous, even 
before winter difiused its horrors. Wretchedly clothed ha- 
rassed by hunger, oppressed by dejection, and pursued by an 
intrepid and vigilant, an insulted and outraged enemy, the 
soldiers prosecuted their fugitive course. Many died, in their 
melancholy progress, of fatigue and famine : others were sa- 
crificed to hostile resentment. At Malo-Jaroslaff*, a conflict 
arose, in which they so far roused themselves to exertion, that 
they slew many of their pursuers, and re-took the town several 
times after they had lost it. On another occasion, they repel- 
led a body of Cosacks ; but they were unable to make an ef- 
fectual impression upon any of the assailing parties. When 
the frosty weather commenced, their miseries were aggravated 
by a severity of cold, which their languid frames were not fit- 

3 Lord Cathenrt speaki of the burning of this city, as if il had been, in the first instanec, 
an act of the enemy. He says (in a letter dated on the Sd of October), ** the French have 
burned the greater part of Moscow, which they found stripped, and evacuated by most of 
its inhabitants." But it is no longer doubted, that it was the act of the Russians, whoae ex* 
anple was followed by the retreating French. 
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ted to siiatain. Near the high road, the scenes of distress were 
shocking to the eye of sensibility : but a recollection c^ the 
profligacy and cruelty of the sufferers tended to check the emo- 
tions of sympathy. 

The fugitives stopped near Wiasma, and did not refuse the 
challen^ to an engagennent. They opposed general Milorado- 
witz with an air of desperation, but were quickly routed 
About 6000 of their number were either killed on the spot, or left 
wounded on the field : the latter, indeed, may be supposed to 
have soon perished from neglect, exhaustion, and cold, as the 
ensuing night covered the country with a great depdi of snow. 
At Dorogmx)uche, the remains oi the division of Beauharnois 
were attacked by Platoff, who turned their right and left, and 
routed their centre. He overtook the fugitives on the follow- 
ing day ; and, in the two actions he captured above 3000 maij 
after 1500 of their companions had been killed or wounded. 
He pursued the rest to the city of Smolensk ; and, during the 
chase, those whom he did not cut off fled to die woods, where 
they perished in the snow. 

While the bafiled invaders were thus hastening to Smolensk, 
a body of then* countrymen and associates, under three officers 
of distinction, had marched from that city to reinforce the grand 
army, of whose retreat no intelligence had then arrived. They 
were proceeding in.three divisions in the direction of Kalouga; 
but this detour did not save them from discovery. One of 
these parties escaped : the second suffered a ruinous attack ; 
and, out of 3000 men, who composed the third, scarcely an 
individual escaped death or captivity. About 4000 men were 
soon after made prisoners, near Smolensk. Bonaparte, how- 
ever, safely reached that town, and would have long remained 
in it, if the altered state of afl[kirs (to use the language of his 
secretary) had not subjected him to the iiard necessity of put- 
ting himself speedily in motion^ amidst all the rigors of the sea- 
son. When he had left the city, he sent orders for die destruc- 
tion of the fortifications, and of every part of his apparatus that 
might be useful to his adversaries. Davoust superintended the 
execution of this mandate; and the town again became a scene 
of conflagration. 

The eagerness of the Russians to overtake their malignant 
enemy portended a collision more serious and important than 
any of the recent conflicts. While he was at Krasnoi, expect- 
ing the arrival of Davoust with all the trepidation of anxiety, 
Nov 17 ^® was alarmed with the sound of artillery. Themar- 
' shal was suddenly attacked in the rear by Milorado- 
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\^itz, and on the left flank by prince Gallitzin. Dreading an 
encompassment, he made all the dispositions for defence that 
the time and circumstances would allow : but his arrangements 
-were necessarily imperfect Yet his intrepidity did not forsake 
Iiim ; and he contended for safety to the close of day. His 
less courageous master, as soon as he found reason to con« 
elude that victory could not be expected, fled from the scene 
of peril. About 4000 men were left on the field, dead,* dying, 
or disabled ; and 9200 became prisoners. Ney^s division^ on 
the following day, encountered equal danger, and faced it with 
equal resolution. Not having the least suspicion of the prox- 
imity of any considerable body of Russians (for, as the death 
of the horses for want of forage had reduced the cavalry to the 
condition of foot soldiers, he had no opportunity of reconnoi- 
tring), he advanced amidst a thick fog, and approached a range of 
batteries, which commanded the road to Krasnoi. His men fell 
in heaps, from the fire of the artillery ; and his flanks and rear 
were soon after assaulted, by the troops of Miloradowitz, with 
impetuosity and vigor. He resisted as long as he could iur 
fluence the exertions of the soldiers, and at length retired with 
a small number into the woods near the Neiper. To the num-' 
her of captives, 11,000 were added by this victory; which was 
attended, as well as the former, with an inconsiderable loss on 
thepart of die Russians^. 

The continued success of Witgenstein reflected equal ho- 
nour on his military talents. Bem^ particularly desirous of 
preventing marshal Victor from joining the main army, he 
attacked him on the banks of the Oula, and dislodged him 
from Chasniki ; and, in a well-contested battle near Smolyna^ 
he baffled the views and hopes of his brave opponent He 
opened a communication with the principal army ; and, learn- 
ing from Chemicheff* (whose adventurous journey through a 
hostile country has received the praise due to romantic cou- 
rage and extraordinary address), that admiral Chichagoff* was 
approaching Minsk with the troops which had acquired expe- 
rience and reputation in the war with the Turks, he advanced 
to a junction, and soon found an opportunity of acquiring new 
laurels. 

When Bonaparte had reached the Nieper^^ he flattered him- 
self with the hope of being rejoined by the divisions of Victor, 
Oudinot, and Dombrowski, by whose aid he hoped to present 

4 London Gtt«tte BztitKmiiiiarjr of DeeemWr 16.— PoKtr*! H«mtiv« of (he Cnnpaign 

mBowi. 
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a finn front to his pursuers. He ainu«efd Uis Uxx>|^ wiA ibc 
prospect of a speedy return into Poland^ whem th^y would 
again be gratified with comfort and abundance* But, when 
he arrived at Otdia, he found that his steles at Mifisk bad 
been seized by Chichagoff, and that Dombrowskp had been 
driven from BorisoiF» with the loss of m^y of hi^ moQ by the 
sword and iq the stream of the Bere^inas and the captune of 
400(). It was fortunate {(xc him, that the chief Russiao army 
had discontinued the pursuit after the two battles near Kras- 
noi, to give time for the arrival of provisions. He took advan- 
tage offtiiis delay, and hastened toward the river, regardless of 
tjie fate of his followers. He had a narrow escape;, for he had 
scarcely retired from Orcha, when it was entered by a body 
of CosaclfSi wlK>se leader Ogerows|;;i hoped to seize the flagi- 
tJQus aiifhor of a^l the* miseries of this dreadful campaign. 

Aftei" a coqrse (^ havQck a^ capture^ Platoff tnade an ea- 
ger search for n^irshal Ney« who had crossed the Nieper, and 
added a number of stragglers to the remains of his corfis» He 
surprised these* fatigued and nearly exhausted fugitives, and 
easily routed them^ but could not secure the person of their 
commander. Froceeding toward Borisoff, he prepared to oo- 
qpecajte witfa^ cou^t Witgenstein, whose present object was the 
construction of Bpnajparte^s escape, over tlie Berezina, while 
Victor and Oudinot resolved to exert their utmost efforts for 
tl^ rescue of their niftster from the danger which threatened 
himj. Th^ couiit ctetached general Vlastoff to itp^pede the 
mpve^ieptsiof the eneipy, apcji hastened to the spot where 
I)Ia|^l|3on w^ superintending the oonstruotion of a temporary 
bridge* In his way, he defi^at^d Victor^s division, destroying 
mapy aqd. capturing a much greater number* A bridge had 
hfpa complied near Vesselovo; .and, havingsent a part of the 
ifpperial guard oyer it to prevent immediate nideslatjop, the 
Nov 26 f'^^^^ve-^'^^^ c'<>®fi^d^^^'^^ select train. Another 
. / ' t^'Klge had been formed with equal rapidity ; and, at 
hotli^^ the French creased with the most discMrderly pi^cipita- 
tfQo« During, two days> they continued; to pass; and, in that 
tig^, it ii^^qpposed that above 80QO men: were killed or drown- 
ed. Long before all had passed, the bridges were set on fiie^ 
hyrtJ^jsoF^r of Napoleon, for.thq security of thosQ who had 
^IH^^s^d theP9» Manv rqshed forward amidst the flames with 
df^ftpefnte fury, until the erections became an useless mock^. 
Above 12,000 men were then made prisoners. 

The army undpr Chichagoff at length appeared, and fiercely 
assaulted the wreck of the fugitive host. While Ae confiict 
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%vas raging, Bonaparte, leaving <he generals aind'hts soldiers t6 
their fate, pusillanimousty fled from the field, and directed hti 
rapid course to Wilna. Notwithstanding this base desl^rtion, 
the French continued to resist for several hours, and thus gave 
their betrayer an q>port^nity of reaching a place of safety. 
They then fled in disorderiy bands, lamenting their miserable 
fate. 

To promote the security of the fu^tiyes, Marfet sent 10,000 
men under general Loison, who had arrived in Lithuania from 
Koningsberg ; but the intended relief was nugatory ; for the 
fresh corps could not so effectually defend itself, either against 
hostile assaults or the effects of the inttose cold, as to be able 
to assist or support the unfortunate remains of the invading 
army. The minister, and%e public, long remained without 
receiving any intelligence of Napoleon's fate : but it was as- 
certained in the sequel, that whon he had reached Smorgoni, 
he assumed a disguise, threw himself into a sled^ with Cau- 
lincourt, stopped for a few minutes to converse with Maret at 
Wilna, and reached Warsaw in safety, regjrctting only the 
frustration of his schemes, instead of execrating his profligate 
ambition, which had diffused misery over Europe. 

Whenthefirstparty of pursuers approached Wilna, they over- 
took and quickly routed a body of cavalry, but could not im- 
mediately gain possession of die town, which was .filled with 
infantry. On the airivat of a considerable force, the suburbs 
were seized ; and such dispositions were made, as prevented 
the endmy froiti retaining the city, or profiting by its valuable 
Marines. Here the nussians captured a multitude of their 
paniC-stricken adversaries, and rested from their fatkrues, 
while the If^rench and their associates fled toward the Pregel 
and the Niemen. When die putsuit was renewed by Wit- 
genstein and Platofi", many more of the fugitives were sacrificed 
to the just vengeance of the Russians, and great additions wera 
itiade, particularly at Kowna, to the number of prisoners. 
Thus harassed, only wretched fragments of the great army 
which the oppressor of Europe had led into the north, remain- 
ed to support his cause at the close of this eventful year'. 

The ruin of this mighty host reminded the classical reader 
of the result of an expedition to Ethiopia, undertaken by Cam- 
byses, the son of Cyrus. Both enterprises were as rash as 
diey were unjust ; and each accelerated the ruin of its projec- 

5 It ii nkl, thtt not moi^ than 50,000, exetusive of the Autlritnt, re-patted the Niemen*. 
The loti bj death, during the whole campaign, wat caleuUtfed at 150^000; and an dffleial 
eitimate of priaoners twelled the number to 167,500. 
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lor. In deserUng his army, the baseness of the Corsican re* 
sembled that of Agathocles, the tyrant of Sicily^ with whom 
he may also be compared for callosity of heart and cruelty d 
disposition. He ought to^ave considered that the men who 
haa fought under his stanakrd had no real interest in bis am- 
bitious pursuits, and no ground of quarrel with the Russians; 
and that, when he had wantonly involved them in danger^ be 
was bowid by honour and duty to share their fate. 



• 
LETTER XIX. 



FieW of the Disputes and Hostilities between Qreat Jfritain 
and the United States. 



WHEN great nations are so immersed in war, as to pro- 
secute it with determined zeal and rancorous animosity, the 
less powerful states generally suffer by the collisioo. . -Thus 
the powers which were desirous of remaining neutral, were 
exposed to serious inconvenience and afflictive losses, during 
the contest between Great Britain and France. The subjects 
of the United States, in particular, who enjoyed an extensive 
commerce as carriers of the produce of France and odier coun- 
tries, felt the ill effects of the clashing decrees of die bellige- 
rent powers. 

A D 1811 '^^ contending courts were equally unwilling 
* to yield. Each promised to repeal the offensive 
ordinances, as soon as the omer wjuld enter into a similar 
en^gement : but, for a long time, they could not setde from 
which party the concession should begin. Each declared a 
readiness to follow; but neither appeared to be desirous of 
leading the way. It was pretended by the Americans, Aat 
the ruler of France had revoked his anti-neutral decrees j and 
they therefore claimed a repeal of the orders of council; but, 
as Mr. Pinknev could not convince Ae Britidi ministers of 
Ac validity of his assertion, he took leave rf the court, lament- 
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ing the total failate of his efforts to adjust the <^ embarrassed 
and disjointed relations of the two countries/' 

Acting upon the supposition of die alleged repeal of the 
edicts of Berlin and Milan, the American president permitted 
the entrance of French ships into the ports of the republic, but 
continued to exclude those which belonged to British sub- 
jects» His disgust at the conduct of our government was 
aggravated hy me report which he received from the cpm- 
mander of a frigi^c.who accused the captain of a British sloop 
^f ^^ressive hostilities, perpetrated near the coast of Virginia. 
When the accounts ^ven by rival officers are diametrically 
opposite, each imputmg the first fire to the other^ it is difficult 
to ascertain the truth; but, from the great superiority of the 
American ship, the unallayed resentment of tne attack upon 
the Chesapeak frigate, and the eagerness of commodore Ko- 
gers to commence a chase, it is more probable that' he was 
the aggressor, dian that captain Bingham ordered the first act 
of hostility. 

Mr. Foster, the new envoy to the United States, offered an 
apology and compensation for the afiair of the Chesapeak : 
but the dispute respecting the late actbn was not amicably 
adjusted, and the conferences between him and Mr. Monroe 
were unproductive of a reconciliation. The republican minis* 
ter conaemned that extravagant system of blockade which 
preceded the orders of council, extending far beyond the com- 
prehensive means even of the whole British navy; and contro- 
verted the idea of retaliation, alleged as an excuse for decrees 
which harassed neutrals, against whom no ground of charge 
existed. Mr. Foster vindicated the conduct of his court, ra- 
ther by alluding to die extraordinary state of affiiirs, and to the 
irregular [xt^ceedings of the enemy, which required vigorous 
counteraction, than by positively justifybg die obnoxious orders. 

When the congress re-assembled, die committee, to which 
foreign afl&irs were referred, entered into aU the feelings of 
the president After observing that the United States luid a 
full right to use the ocean, *' for the purpose of transporting, in 
dieir own vessels, the produce of their own soil, and the ac- 
quisitions of their industry, to a market in the ports of friendly 
nations," the writers of the report declared, that the people 
could not remain passive under the accumulated injuries in- 
flicted by Great Britain. As their ships were unjusdy seized, 
and their seamen enslaved, it was proper that die states should 
be ^< put into an armour and attitude demanded by the crisis, and 
corresponding with the national spirit and expectations.'^ Ma- 
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ny of the represtfitiitives opposed die intended ai^mentatian 
of the national force: but it was sanctioned by a very cooside- 
rable majority. 

A prejudiced statement of the operations of a British mgent^ 
ivho badf been sent into some of die American provinces to 
procure intelligence of the state of aflfairs, tended to irritate the 
friends of the goverament, and to promote that desire of wat 
which bad already been 'propagated through the republic. 
Captain Henry was accused of having studiously fomented 
disaffection; and it was acrimoniously asserted, that the obiect 
of his mission was the artful and treacherous separation or the 
component parts of the unioiu This pretended discovery had 
a great effect, as a prologue to the opening tragedy. 

The professions, promises, and expostulations of Mr. Fos- 
ter did not aUay the preparations for hostility. If the British 
court had repealed the offensive orders about two months soon* 
er, die war might perhaps have been avoided; but, as that re- 
vocation was not then expected, the prevailing irritaticHi was 
not suffered to subside; and, v/hen the violent declaration had 
once passed, a sudden recal of the measure seemed, to inflamed 
minds, to be capricious and inconsistent. 

A message from the president, tracing the conduct of Great 
I , I p 1 o Britain towards the United States from the year 
June 1, lOi^. jgQ3^ represented it under the continued form 
of encroachment and aggression. He compared die secure 
of supposed British seamen in American vessels, on the '< great 
highway of nations,^' to that ^* substitution of force for a resort 
to the responsible sovereign, which falls within the definition 
of war.'' He affirmed, that, under this pretext, thousands of 
American citizens had been torn from their country, and sub- 
jected to the most severe oppressions ; and that all proposals 
of fair arrangements had been imperbusly rejected, or con- 
temptuously eluded. The commerce of die United States, 
whether entering or departing, had been wantonly hsurassed ; 
and the most insulting pretensions had been accompanied with 
lawless proceeding even within harbours ; and, not content 
with this devastation of neutral trade, the British cabinet had 
at length resorted to the '* sweeping system of blockades," 
under the name of orders in counciI,-«an innovation pregnant 
ivith complicated and transcendent injustice. It was indeed 
sufficiendy evident, that the American trade was to be sacrificed, 
not because it encroached on the rights of a belligerent power, 
or supplied the wants of an enemy of that power, but because 
it interfered with a rapacious desire of monopoly. When a 
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minister plenipotentiaiy proposed an adjustotieilt «F difqputes^ 
his scheme of accommodation was disavowed A secret agent 
was even employed in intrigues, tending to the subversion of the 
established government ; and diere was reason to believe, that 
emissaries had been tutored to instigate the savages to war. 
^^ Suchy (said the irritated republican, without a strict regard 
to triith) js tibe spectacle of injwies and indignities which have 
been heaped on our country; and such is tM crisis which its 
unexampled forbearance and conciliatory eibrts have not been 
able to avert.'' This aspect of affairs left a solemn alternative 
to the consideration of the legislature. He would not antici- 
pate the decision.; but he was convinced that it would befuify' 
consistent with the charactbr of a <' virtuous, free, and power- 
ful nation.'' 

This mcssi^ was too important in its nature and conse- 

auences to be adopted without a warm debate. The presi^ 
ent^s inclinations were well kno^im; and, however iinpartial 
he might wish to seem, a pacific decision was not that result 
which would gratify his feelings. But Mr. Randolph and 
other independent' members, without regarding his opinion, 
pronounced the war to be as inexpedioit as it was unjust; de- 
nied that any reasonable hopes of attaining by arms the alleged 
object of the. war» could be entertained ; and represented the 
exhausted state of the treasury as an additional reason for the* 
preservation of peace. These surguments wd-e wholly unavail- 
ing ; and the animated discussion terminated in an act, import- 
ing, that war should be declared to exist between Great Britain 
and the United Slates, and that the president was authorised 
by the legislature to use the whole force of the republic, ** to 
cany the same into efiect^' Mr. Madison autiienti- j .g 
cated the act by his approbation and signature; and 
letters of niar<)ue were granted without delay to private armed- 
vessels. 

An expedition to Canada excited the hopes of the friends of 
war, who probaUy expected, from occasional reports of popu- 
lar discontent, that many of the provincials would be ready to 
join the invaders. Brigadier Hull was employed in this ser- 
vice ; smd, having assembled about 2300 men, he ^^ passed into 
the territory oi the enemy (says the president) with a prospect 
of an easy and victorious progress." He advanced to Sand- 
wich, and ravaged. the country in his way to*the Canard; but, 
in three attempts to cross that river, he was repelled with loss^ 
Major-general Brock could only collect 730 men for the im- 
mediate defence of the province : but^ when the fort of Michi- 
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liinachifiac had been taken, the savages, who had for some 
time been at war with the United States, were so aninruited 
and encouraged, that 600 of them requested permission to 
serve witfi the British and Canadian troops. Such auxiliaries 
disgraced the warriors whom they joined : yet it is affirmed, 
that in this campaign they submitted to the restraints of disci- 
pline, and even tieated their prisoners with humanity. With 
thb force Brock marched to Araherstbure;, which he rescued 
from the dangers of a siege. Dreading £e hostilities of the 
barbarians, Hull retreated to Fort Detroit ; and when the Bri- 
Auir 16 ^^^ commander made preparations for an assault, the 

^* * dispirited republican surrendered himself and his 
whole force to captivity; and a cession of the Michigan terri- 
toiy accoropaniea die unexpected submission. 

A second invasion of Canada was not more fortunate. Wads- 
worth marched whh a body of regulars and militia to the Ni- 
agara river, and assaulted Queen^s town. Major-general 
Brock, who hastened to the scene of dan^r, lost his life while 
he was encouraging the garrison to a spirited resistance. The 
fell of a gallant and aUe officer discouraged the defenders, who 
immediatelv yielded the position: but, when major-general 
Sheaffe haa arrived with a small force, he quickly defeated the 
Americans ; above 900 of whom, witii their commander, be- 
came prisoners. 

The maritime engagements were less favourable to the Bri* 
iish arms ; for, although the navy of the United States consisted 
only of nine frigates, eight sloops, brigs, and schooners, a 
hundred and seventy gun^boats, and four bomb vessels, while 
that of Great Britain comprehended four hundred and tfiirty- 
nine ships of, the line and frigates, beside a multitude of ves- 
sels of inferior rate, the Americans were finequentiy successful 
in acticms with sinde ships. Their frigates were built on a 
much larger scale than British vessels of the same denomina* 
tion : in weight of metal, and in the amount of seamen, they 
were nearly equal to our ships of the line ; and it may be added, 
not only that many of the men were natives of Britain or 
Ireland, but that^ from tiie small number of the national fleet, 
it was far less difficult to fill the ships with experienced seamen 
than for the English navy to provide a complement propor- 
tioned to its uncommon extent. The Guemere was so se- 
verely treated, in an engagement with the Constitution, from 
the causes which have wen stated, that it became an ^* unma-^ 
nageable wreck ;'' and the killed and wounded almost quadru- 
ple the number of the republicans who suffered from the col- 
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lision. A contest, between the Macedonian and a frigate called 
the United States, had a shnilar termination, and the attendant 
loss was much greater. The Java was also captured^ with a 
considerable loss of its brave defenders. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the president, not then 
knowing that the orders of council had been revoked, proposed 
to the prince regent, that they should be repelled, without a 
revival of the extensive and unjustifiable system of blockade ; 
that all American seamen should be immediately discharged 
from British ships, and the practice of impressment be sus* 
pended during the negotiation. In answer to these propositions, 
it was intimated, that no other Uockade would be enforced 
than that which was regular and legitimate $ that, when this 
species of hostilify was duly notified, and supported by an 
adequate fioroei, it could not properly be arraigned as illegal on 
account of its extent, or because the blockaded ports or coasts 
were not at the same time invested by land ; and that a suspen* 
sion of the right of seizing British seamen, when found in neu- 
tral mercantife vessels, might furnish an opposing power with 
a pretence for alleging, that the late assertors of the claim were 
not unwilling to admit the irregularity of the practiced 

Overtures for an armistice were subsequently made both by 
the Canadian government, and by sir John Borlase Warren, 
who commanded a fleet on the North American station; but 
the subject of impressment formed the chief obstacle to a 
negotiation. Mr. Monroe merely stated the probability of the 
enactment of a law to prohibit the admission of British seamen 
into the service of the United States : yet no pledge to this effect 
was given; nor could it be supposed that the minister would 
acknowledge the facility, allowed by the government, of esta- 
blishing a claim to the privileges of an American citizen, so as 
to evade the demands of a foreign power. Pretended certifi- 
cates of that import, were purchased for a small sum ; and, as 
it was particularly ordered, by the lords of the admiralty, that 
persons who had procured these ostensible documents should 
not be impressed, unless there were strong reasons for conclu- 
ding that they had previously been British subjects, it was not 
expected that a promise of redress would preclude a frequency 
of evasion. 

As all governments boldly vindicate the wars m which they 
engage, Mr. Madison, in the message with which the congress 
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^ ^ was opened, lx)asted that the American people had *^t^ 
^^* 'inestimable consolation'^ of knowing, that the war did 
not arise from ** ambition or vain glory ;" that it was waged, 
" not in violation of the rights of others, but in the maintenance 
of their own;'' and that it was preceded by a ^< patience with- 
out example, under wrongs accumulating without end/' With 
regard to the negotiation, he had such raint hopes of a conci- 
liatory disposition on the part of the British minbters^ that he 
thought it would be unwise to suspend or relax the prepara- 
tions for war. 

The correspondence between the hostile governments being 
submitted to me consideration of the parliament, the American 
«p. o pretensions were deemed, by the majority, unrea- 
* ' * sonable and offensive. It was inferred^ from the 
conduct of the president, that he, and the leading members of 
the congress, did not wish for peace. Mr. Foster aflinned, 
that it had for many years been the policy of the republican 
rulers to cherish and prolong disputes, with a view of irritating 
the people against this country. Mr. Whitbread was disposed 
to vmdicate the American government from the charge of in- 
temperate animosity, and was of opinion that the war might 
have been avoided by a less arrogant exercise of our supposed 
maritime rights. Mr. Canning accused die Americans of an 
unyielding spirit of hostility, >and lamented the feeble prosecu- 
tion of that war which diey had provoked. Each house voted 
an address, recommending a vigorous war, if a treaty could 
not be adjusted without impolitic concessions. 



LETTER XXII. 

Sketch of Public Affairs^ in Great Britain and France. 

1812 WHEN the prince regent opened the first ses- 
sion of a new parliament, he congratulated the mem- 
bers on that improvement of the national prospects, which had 
taken place in the course of the year. He panegyrised the 
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skill and judgment with which the marqub of Wellington had 
conducted his operations in the peninsula; boasted of the 
^* ever memorable yictan^^ obtained at Salamanca ; and, while 
he acknowledged that some recent incidents exhibited a less 
favorable aspect, expressed his conviction that ^* these efforts 
of the enemy had been attended with important sacrifices on 
their part, which must materially contribute to extend the re- 
sources and facilitate the exertions of the Spanish nation.^^ As 
this contest had first given to the continent of Europe the ^'ex- 
ample of persevering and successful resistance to the power of 
France,'^ and as not only the independence of Spain and Portu^ 
gal, but the essential interests of his majestjr^s dominbns^ were 
connected with its fortunate termination, he had no doubt of 
the continuance of a general and strong inclination to jMromote 
such an interesting cause. He stated with pleasure, that the 
relations of peace and amity had been restored between Great 
Britain and the Russian and Swedish courts ; and, advertmg 
to the formidable combination of the French and their nume- 
rous allies or depencbmts for die ruin of the northern emperor, 
he rejoiced at the signal disappointment of their presumptuous 
expectations. Admiring that entiiusiasm which had increased 
with the difficulties of die contest, and diat self-denial which 
had submitted to sacrifices almost unexamined in the history 
of the world, he indulged the confident hope that the pjerseve- 
ranee of his magnanimous friend would be crowned with ulti* 
mate success, lie then mentioned his new arrangements with 
the king of Sicily, intimating that it had been his object to 
provide for the more extensive applicationof the military force of 
that prince to the purposes of offensive hojstility. On the sub* 
ject of his disagreement with the North American states, he 
could not speak so satisfactorily as he wished. He had flat- 
tered himself with the expectation, derived from the nature and 
circumstances of the dispute, that the interruption of amicable 
intercourse would not be protracted : but he found, with sin* 
cere regret, that the conduct and pretensions of the republic 
opposed the speedy restoration of peace. 

The early debates of the session were not particularly mark- 
ed by the vehemence of opposition. Objections were made by 
the marquis Wellesley to the limited scale on which the war 
was prosecuted in Spain, and to that impolicy which neglected 
the due support of the views and schemes of hb illustrious 
brother : but the minister declared, that all the proposals and 
requisitions of that commander had been adopted, and that 
every exertion, not incompatible with a due attention to the 
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other branches of the war, had been made agamst the invadeis 
of Spain. M. Whitbread, the determined and conscientious 
advocate of peace, proposed an immediate negotiatioo ; but he 
did not call for a division, as the current seemed to run so 
strongly in favor of war. 

A benevolent consideration of the severe distress to inrhicb 
a great number of the subjects of Russia were exposed, by the 
conflagration of Moscow and other towns, and by the ravages 
which both friends and foes had inflicted upon the countiy, 
prompted the prince to recommend to the two houses the ex- 
pediency of effective relief. The opulent Russians, and even 
many who were comparatively poor, had already commeDced 
a subscription for that laudable purpose : the higher and mid- 
dle classes in Great Britain followed the example ; and the 
parliament voted 200,000 pounds for the alleviation of that 
poverty and misery which the zeal of patriotism had proda- 
ced. As the French war against Russia was unprovoked and 
iniquitous, unanimity might nave been expected when this do- 
nation was proposed : but Mr. Whitbread and sir Frands 
Burdet, with that illiberality which too frequently attends a 
spirit of party, opposed the grant as particularly unseasonable, 
when distress, in consequence of the war, was keenly felt at 
home. Both these orators pretended, that the sum was too 
small to be extensively beneficial; yet, if a larger grant had been 
requested, they would, in all probability, have complained of 
its magnitude, because they evidently wished that nodiing 
should be given. 

The incidents of war and politics were diversified by an in- 
troduction of the concerns of a lady of high rank into parlia- 
mentary discussion. In a chronicle of scandal, or a work de- 
voted to the foibles, follies, and vices, of fashionable life, the 
disagreement between the regent and his princess would form 
a fruitful topic of remark and stricture ; but, in a general his- 
tory of Europe, it does not require a length of detail. The 
lady who had been recommended to the prince, not selected by 
him, was bom and educated in a country, where the manners 
of females are not tinctured with extreme delicacy, — where, 
on the contrary, their demeanor is masculine, their deportment 
forward and bold, and their conversation free and unreserved 
It may be said, that die manners of women of rank and fashion in 
England are so far removed from the modesty of the middle class, 
as to border upon the freedom of the German ladies j but there 
is still a considerable shade of difference. It was not, however, 
any disgust at the behaviour of the princess, that produced^ in 
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the first instance, a disunion between her and the prince : he 
appears to have conceived a personal dislike, which prompted 
liim to wish for a separation^ Thus thrown back into a state 
of ** single blessedness/* deprived of a husband's protection 
and advice, she suffered the strictness of decorum to be relax- 
ed by levity, and indulged in that dissipation which is so pre* 
talent in the higher circles. For many years, her conduct, 
although it could not escape observation, did not so far excite 
deliberate attention as to subject her to the severity ct general 
animadversion: but particular circumstances occasionally tram- 
spired, which led to investigation and scrutiny. 

Reports of extraordinary freedom of behaviour, and even of 
the pregnancy and delivery of the princess, reached the ears of 
her nusband ; and not only the voice of rumour aspersed her 
character, but written declarations, containing charges of cri- 
minality, were presented to his royal highness. Lord Thur- 
low advised an immediate inquiry into the foundation on which 
these particulars rested ; and the king commissioned the lord 
chancellor Krskine and three other peers to investigate the im- 
portant afiair. The depositions taken on this occasion impli- 
cated the princess in such charges as would have led, if they 
could have been verified, into the most unfavourable conclu- 
sions. If the testimony of lady Douglas should be thought 
deserving of credit, not only an abandonment of all sense of 
shame in her conversation and remarks, but the pollutions of 
actual criminality, must be imputed to the exalted personage^. 
But Aere is not sufficient reason to believe any other part of 
this lady's evidence, than that which relates to levity of beha- 
viour and to an occasional want of delicacy in familiar dis- 
course. It is very improbable that even the most imprudent 
woman would have made such confessions as are alleged. By 
another deponent, the princess is said to have gratified a naval 
officer with " a very close kiss :'' but this act of familiari^ 
was not positively seen, l>eing stated to be reflected from a 
mirror ; and not only is the assertion denied in the most pe- 
remptory terms by the supposed pliant, but it has been de- 
clared that the room had not a mirror among its famiture. 

1 In a letter wriiten io the year 1796, he said, " Our inclinations are not in oar power ; 
nor ahoald either of us be held answerable to the other, because natnre has not made us 
suitable to each other." As he did not pretend to assign a reason for hia want of affection, 
lie might have said, in the language of Martial, Aon amo te, — necpottum tUcere quare. 

8 Report of the Commissioners, July 14, 1806. 
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She waa certainly tjoo fond of male society ; and, when gentie- 
men were at her table or in her company, she neglected the 
conversation of her own aex. Whether she preferred that of 
men as more rational^ does not appear : but she evidendy found 
it more agreeable. 

When the delegated peers had terminated the enquiry, the 
recorded result was far fiom bebg so exculpatory as the friends 
of the princess wished, and, at the same time, was not so un- 
&vourable as, in the princess opinion, it ought to have been ; 
for, when the mmisters' faintly recommended to his majesty 
the admission of his daughter-in-jaw into his presence, her 
husband requested a delay, until he should have submitted 
the evidence to the ocmaideration of his legal advisers. The 
four lords declared, that they had no reason to believe the 
princess guilty of that adulterous commerce which had been 
imputed to her; but they could not refirain from intimating, 
that some of the cbcumstances of indecorous behaviour, stated 
in the evidence, ^^ must be credited until &ey should receive 
some decisive contradiction ; and, if true, were justly entitled 
to the most serious consideration.^' When new ministers 
swayed the cabinet, they were ordered to examine the whole 
process of the dispute ; and their decision not only acquitted 
the princess of die charge of adultery, but denied die credibi- 
lity, and conse(|uendy repelled the effect of the other particu- 
lars alleged agamst her. They also deemed it ** essentially 
necessary, in justice to her royal highness, and for the honour 
and interest of his majesty's illustrious family,'' that she should 
be admitted without delay into the presence of the sovereign, 
and received in a manner due to her rank and station^. 

As the prince affected to apprehend that the morals or the 
politics of nis daughter might receive a sinister bias from the 
conversation and advice of her mother, diey were only allow- 
ed to enjoy the occasional gratification of a mutual visit. 
Shocked at a treatment which seemed harsh and illiberal, the 
princess did not tamely submit to this restriction of her natural 
f 1^ 101Q rights and her legitimate influence. She ad- 
Jan. 14. 151J. ^^sg^ ^ letter ^ ^g regent, compiammg of 

the injury offered to her character, demanding (if suspicions yet 
remained) a full investigation of her conduct, remonstrating 
against the unnatural separation of a child from her mother, 
and condemning, as injudicious and impolitic, the exclusion 



d Earl Grey, lord GrenTille, and their aaaoeiatei. 
4 Minate of ooauoil, April 9A, ISOr. 
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of a futute sovereign from all intercourse with the world. This 
epistle was read, and returned: it was again sent, and treated 
\irith the same mark of contempt. In such a case, expostula- 
tion was useless; and an appeal was therefore made to the 
public by the indignation of a deserted wife'. 

The appearance of this letter in a daily print, so displeased 
the court, that an intended visit from the princess Charlotte 
was countermanded. A strong impression was made upon 
the public feelings by the complaint; and a ^neral sympathy 
seemed to prevau. After frequent consultations with the mi- 
nisters, the prince resolved to institute a new inquiry. He 
desired the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the chief 
ministers, and some of- the judges^ to examine the documents 
connected with the former investigation, to deliberate upon the 
letter of the princess, and state their opinion, whether the in- 
tercourse between her and her daughter might properly <^ con* 
tinue to be subject to regulations and restrictions/^ On this 
point, an affirmative answer was given; and, as the perjuries 
of suborned traducers had been pointedly mentioned by the 
complainant, it was declared, without a dissentient voice, that 
the documents afforded the most amjde proof of the falsity of 
such an aspersion. 

The treatment which the princess had received more parti- 
cularly disgusted the middle and inferior classes of the com- 
munity; and respectful addresses were voted to her by the 
common council of London, by the livery men, and by some 
of the provincial corporations. Her adversaries were accused 
of having basely conspired against her honour and life : and 
insinuations, not the most decorous, were thrown out against 
an elevated personage by the freedom of public indignation. 
This subject was repeatedly brought forward in the house of 
commons; but ^e majority, when a letter had been sent by 
the princess to the speaker, requesting a full investigation of 
her conduct, rejected a motion for a regular enquiry. 

The claims of the catholics were again debated in this ses- 
sion. As the ministry had promised to leave the question to 
the uninfluenced decision ot the parliament,— -as the kin^s 
sentiments on the subject no longer formed a powerful or in- 

5 There vat iathe letter one topic of complaint, vbich excited ridictile rather than f^ ro* 
pathy. The prineeM lamented, that her daughter had never yet enjoyed the benefit of 
confirmation ; bat it appears that the ceremony was postponed to a certain age in oonse- 
quenoe of the declared will of his majesty ; and even the most pioos and orthodox procett- 
antt would not be alarmed at the omisaion of a ceremony which ia not deemed a sacrament 
in our charcb. 
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surmountable obstacle to the grant of the desired rights or ia- 
dulgences, — as the prince regent was su[^)Osed to be not m 
friendly to the asserted claims,— -and as a great numl)er of se 
nators, of all parties, were willing to promote, by acquies- 
cence, religious union and harmony,— it was expected by i 
considerable part of the nation, that all the remaining disabili- 
ties of the complaining sect would be finally removed: yet 
there were many who entertained strong doubts of the success 
of a renewed application, and who were decidedly of opinioD, 
that the two houses were bound to reject it 

The important questicxi was fully discussed, but with little 
novelty of remark; and it was voted, by a majority of fpfift 
that the clahns should be referred to the consideration of a 
committee. Mr. Grattan then moved, that the civil and iDifi- 
tary disqualifications under which die catholics laboured should 
be removed, with such exceptions and regulaticMis as migbt 
be deemed necessary for the security of the protestant succes- 
sion and of the established church. The speaker of the house, 
Mr. Abbot, protested against the hazardous grant, without 
precisely knowing what securities would be offered : but the 
majority agreed to the proposition, and a bill was introduced 
for its accomplishment. Sir John Cox Hippesley expressed 
his wish^ that various enquiries might be instituted, before the 
bill shoidd be permitted to take effect It was expedient, he 
thought, to examine the state and number of the catholic cler- 
gy, the nature of their intercourse with the see (^ Rome, the 
regulations respecting the appointment of prelates, and the 
opmions which were entertained of oaths and tests enforced 
by the rulers of the state, and to investigate other particulars, 
with a view to such an illustration of the subject, as might 
determine the Question of security: but this moti(Mi)was reject- 
ed as an act ot insidious hostility; and a more open attack 
from Dr. Duigenan was also exploded. The bill invested the 
king with the right of disallowmg an episcopal nominatiooi 
and of opposing the reception of a bull, brief, or other instru- 
ment, sent by die pope, unless it should be pronounced unob- 
jectionable by a council, consisting of distinguished catholics 
and protestants. It imposed an oath of the most compreheo- 
sive kind ; and, having thus secured submission and loyalty, 
gave the right of sitting and voting in parliament,^nd of hold- 
ing every office except the chancellorship of Great Britab and 
the viceroyalty of Ireland. But the conscientious protestants 
in the house were so dissatisfied with the proposed securities, 
that, when a motion was made by Mr. Ablx)t^ and strongly 
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supported by sir John Nicholl, for the continued exclusion of 
catholics from the two houses of parliament, a majority of four 
assented to it ; and the bill was then abandoned by its advo- 
cates, as imperfect and nugatory. 

The demand of a new charter for the India company fur- 
nished the advocates of a free trade with an opportunity of 
asserting their claims by an . application to the parliament. 
Alarmed at this encroachment upon supposed rights and esta* 
blished interests, the directors held many conferences with the 
ministers, and earnestly solicited a continuance of their support. 
They alleged that, as the territories belonged to the company, 
political functions were a necessary appendage to such posses- 
sion ; that the due exercise of these functions depended on the 
preservation of those commercial privileges which had long 
oeen connected with the administrative power ; that the new 
scheme, by ruining the trade of the company, would lead to 
its political dissolution, and thus deprive the country of many 
advantages, which were " much too valuable to be sacrificed 
for the trifling reduction in the freight of Indian goods to Eu- 
rope; that the trade to which the innovators objected had 
ceased, in consequence of farmer arrangements, to bear the 
character of a strict monopoly ; that the pretence of augment- 
ing the exports by the use of private capital, beyond that which 
the chartered society could employ, would be found inappli- 
cable, as it was a well-supported opinion, that no large or 
sudden addition could be made to the amount of merchandise 
sent either to India or China ; that to open the out-ports to the 
import trade, would be a ruinous transfer of it into new chan- 
nels, tending to the destruction of immense establishments ; 
and that a general intercourse of Europeans with our Indian 
empke might prove extremely injurious, in consequence of 
that unlimited competition of commercial agents, which, ope* 
rating under the peculiar circumstances of the country, would 
produce a boundless scene of confusion and fraud* These 
and other statements, arguments, and remarks, although they 
did not make that complete impression which the directors 
wished to propagate, had some effect in diminishing the in- 
tened latitude of concession to the public. After a lon^ exa- 
minatbn of witnesses, whose evidence exhibited a full view of 
the concerns ^f the company, lord Casdereagh moved for the 
adoption of the ministerial arrangements, which allowed to that 
corporation the continuance of an exclusive right to the Chi- 
nese trade, for the term of twenty years, but opened the other 
branches to private merchants, to whom the directors were 
Vol. VI. Uu CoooIp 
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required to grant licenses. A spirit of religion, on this occa- 
sion, was associated' with a regard to commercial objects; and, 
by the act of regulation, a bishop and three archdeacons were 
appointed, and encouraged by liberal salaries to extend the 
influence of Christianity. 

An attempt was made by a popular baronet to procure a 
settlement of the regency, in the event of the prince's death 
during the king's incapacity. His object, he said, was to 
prevent that irregular assumption of autnority, which had, on 
two occasions, marked the proceedings of the parliament. 
His arguments were plausible ; but he could not convince the 
house of the immediate necessity of the proposed arrangements. 
It was deemed more respectful to the court, and equally safe, 
to leave the case, whenever it might occur, to the discreti<xi 
of the two houses. 

A proposition of regency in France was more successful, 
because it was dictated by the ruling power. It was ordained 
by \he senate, that, on the eventual decease of the emperor 
during-ihe infancy of his son^, his widow should govern in the 
name of die young prince; that the empress reorent should not 
contract a second marriage ; and that, on her failure, the first 
prince of the blood ^ould be regent ; but that no French 
prince, filling a foreign throne, should be permitted to enjoy 
this dimity. It was also enacted, that a council, ccmsistin^ of 
the princes of the imperial family and the grand dignitaries, 
should deliberate with the regent on the most important sub- 
jects, but without precluding that plenitude of power, or that 
supremacy, which ought to attend the exalted function. 

While Napoleon thus provided for the continuance of poli- 
tical power in his dynasty, he attended to the concerns of the 
ecclesiastical establishment. The pope had ventured to com- 
plain of his conduct; and he was, at this crisis, condescend- 
ingly inclined to pacify the pontiflF, whom he had long defied. 
He had before wished to reduce him to the state of a mere 
bishc^; but he now recognised him, in some degree, as a so- 
vereign, by allowing to his ambassadors the same privileges 
which were enjoyed by the representatives of the most power- 
ful princes; permitted him to nominate his friends to ten pre- 
lacies in France and Italy ; and consented to the re-establbh* 
ment of six suburban bishoprics, which were to be filled by 
the uninfiuenced choice of his holiness. 



6 The "birth of n son, who was named Charles Napoleon, and stjled the king o^ Bom? , 
had gi'atified the hopes of Bonaparte in the year 1811. 
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Having conciliated the religious part of the nation by these 
concessions to the pope, he prosecuted with redoubled zeal 
his military preparations : fqr all his aflFectation of piety, and of 
zeal for the church, could not induce him to cultivate " peace 
on earth and good will toward men/^ He was eager to de- 
monstrate his su{)eriority over the hostile princes, and his abi* 
lity of continuing the war with vigor and effect, notwithstand- 
ing the ruin of a mighty army. The adjunction of Sweden to 
the alliance against him, if it particularly roused his indigna- 
tion, did not discourage him, while he flattered himself with 
the consoling idea of the forbearance of his father-in-law, whose 
orders for the arrest and prosecution of many of his subjects, 
for no other offence than a spirited opposition to the French 
interest, served to amuse and delude me Corsican. 

Leaving the administration in the hands of his chief adhe- 
rents, who acted under the eye of the empress, he prepared 
to join his army beyond the Rhine, without apprehending in- 
ternal commotions. His tyranny was so systematically esta- 
blished, that he had little fear of the effect of his absence. A 
c(Mispiracy, it is said, had been detected in the preceding year; 
and some militaxy officers had been put to death as enemies 
to the government : but the intrigues and operations of these 
malcontents did not wear so formidable an aspect, as to over* 
balance the alleged necessity of his personal exertions in this 
ensuing campaign. 



LETTER XXIIL 



A view of the Progress of the New War^ to the Rupture be^ 
tiveen Austria and France. 



AN honorable and high spirited nation would have risen en 
masse against the tjrrant by whose sway it was^disgraced, when 
an opportunity of exertion was offered by the ruin of his army, 
by the decline of that military fame which had dazzled the 
eyes of the world, and by the exposure of that contemptuous 
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apathy which had sufiered him to view the miseries of the 
campaign, without a sigh of regret or an emotion of sympa- 
thy. When the discomfited ruifian, instead of hidings hs 
shame in an obscure retreat, dared to return to Paris, and to 
boast of the glories of the expedition, the senate and all the 
constituted authorities ought to have arrested him without 
hesitation, and have deprived him of that power which he had 
so king and so wantonly abused : but they had not the com- 
mon spirit of men, and were content to crouch under an igno- 
minious yoke. 

While Napoleon was organising a new mass of strength, be 
-g^^, began to feel the eftectofhis late reverse of fcNTtune, 
* * "^^ in the secession of an injured prince from the league 
of iniquity. 

In entering the Prussian territories after the recovery of Li- 
thuania, Kutusoff apologised for the intrusion^ and justified the 
motives of his sovereign, who, far from intendmg to take ven- 
geance upon any of those princes or states whose troops had 
lately acted against him, wished to furnish them wid) an op- 

fortunity of shaking off a burthensome yoke, and particularly 
oped to procure the co-operation of Frederic WiUiam m die 
pursuit and chastisement of a routed enemy. Aleacanderalso, in 
a well-timed proclamation, called the attention of the Euro- 
pean powers to the abortion of an unjust enterprise, and the ruia 
of Napoleon's proud hopes and lofty schemes ; ^ated his eani- 
est desire of restoring the balance of power ; and ui^ed the 
expediency of immeaiate exertions for the rescue of the narass- 
ed continent from the miseries of servitude. 

When the king of Prussia sent an army to act against the 
Russians, he did not follow his own inclinations, but was sub- 
servient, from constraint, to the arbitrary will of Napoleon. He 
had long sought an opportunity of emancipation ; and the great 
success of Alexander, having a tendency to reuse tlie ensla- 
ved nations of the continent, pointed out the present conjunc- 
ture as highly favorable to his views. Although he had lost a 
fourth part of his army in the disastrous expedition, the sol- 
diers who returned had profited by die experience of die cam- 
paign ; and their resentment was so aggravated and embittered 
by the unfeeling selfishness with which die tyrant had aban- 
doned his followers, that they thirsted for an occasion of ven- 
geance. Their sovei^ign fanned the rising flame, and resolved 
to take advantage of the prevailing zeal tor a recovery of na- 
tional independence. For some years, he had exercised and 
disciplined his adult population with anxious diligence ; he bad 
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greatly augmented, by manufacture and by purchase, his'stock 
of arms and artillery, and had furnished his principal fortresses 
with additional means of defence. 

A remarkable association, called the League of Virtue^ 
which had arisen in Prussia amidst the misfortunes consequent 
upon the triumph and tyranny of Bonaparte, had a considera- 
ble effect in rousing the subjects of Frederic from their depres- 
sion, and promoting a new confederacy against the enemy of 
the nation. It was a respectable and dignified society, sanc- 
tioned by the king, and encouraged by the most distinguished 
characters. Its grand object was to re-animate the intellectual 
and moral enei^ies of the people ; but it did not neglect the 
grant of that relief which mi^t supply the wants of the poor, 
and recruit their physical strength and animal spirits. An ob- 
ject, not openly declared, was the recovery of that political 
strength M^ich the war had so seriously impaired. Six direc- 
tors, resident at Koningsberg, formed a supreme council, under 
which w^pe provincial meetings, local chambers, and official 
circles. Persons of sullied character, or of doubtful integrity, 
were excluded from tlie association : yet all the honest and 
upright part of the nation did not belong to it; for many, whose 
patriotism was undisputed, were not inclined to subject them- 
selves to any particular rules ; and these were not censured or 
reviled by the members, as they would have been by the anti- 
Jacobins of Great Britain, who were taught to say, ** He who 
is not with us, is against us.'' It could not be supposed that 
the existence of such a society would escape the notice of the 
French officers and emissaries, or that its process would be 
quietly suffered in those districts which were m hostile occu- 
pancy ; but, while its extension was so far checked, that its 
ramifications were not very exuberant in Brandenburg, it made 
great progress in £ast and West Prussia, Pom^^nia, and Si- 
lesia. The members were elevated with hope, when the re- 
treat from Russia confounded the views of the invader ; and to 
their persuasions and efforts the king was indebted for that 
returning vigor which enabled him to take the field with a res- 
pectable and well disciplined force*. 

While the routed troops were still retreating, about 15,000 
Prussians, ostensibly attached to the division of marshal Mac- 
donald, were separated from the French by the manoeuvres of 

1 Ber Tugend-Bxmd. 

3 The Correspondent, eonsisting of Letters between emineot Writers in Franee and 
Eoglandy-pait \u 
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count Wi^enstein ; and tiieir commander, von Yorck, pre- 
tending that they were exposed by the approach of the Rus- 
sians to the danger of destruction, concluded a convention of 
neutrality. This conduct was stigmatised by the French as 
a treacherous desertion of their interest; and the king, dissem- 
bling his joy at the incident, issued an order for the seizure of 
the general, who secured himself, however, by the aid of his 
new friends. On the retreat of Macdonald, the Russians took 
possessions of Koningsberg ; and an administrative council 
was re-established in the name of Frederic, while Yorck as- 
sumed the command of such as were willing to defend their 
country, and restore the legitimate authority of their sovereign; 
who, retiring from Potsdam, while the French yet domineered 
at Berlin, presented himself to his Silesian subjects at fireslau, 
and, without disclosing his views, prosecuted his military pre- 
parations. Rejoicing at the progress of Alexander, he opened 
a friendly communication with that prince ; and a treaty w 
-P . oo ^^^^ alliance wafe adjusted for mutual interest, and 
reo. zz. j.^^ ^^^ ^ntr^X benefit of Europe. The French 
were so alarmed at the revival of patriotic zeal among the 
Prussians, diat they quitted Berlin, and hastened to the Elbe. 

After the organisation of a great force, Bonaparte again made 
his appearance in Germany, menacing the bold confederates 
with his vengeance. He fixed upon Saxony for the scene of 
his early operations ; and the seizure of Naumburg, Weissen- 
felt, and Merseburg, quickly followed his arrival. He was 
eager to try the effect of a general engagement, in the hope of 
checking the career of the allies, whose detachments had al- 
ready driven the enemy from the cities of Hamburg, Lunen- 
burg, and Lubeck, from the duchy of Mecklenburg and Sw^c- 
dish Pomerania. 

All the zeal of enlistment could not prevent the confede- 
rates from being greatly outnumbered by the enenay ; but, as 
they apprehended that a retreat might be more detrimcntalto 
their cause than the hazard of an immediate batde, it was de- 
termined, that the army should advance to the plain of Lutzen, 
and await the approach of Napoleon, who was expected m tna 
direction. After the distribution of troops in various stations, 
the force which was concentrated on tfiis scene of action ^ 
not far exceed the amount of 75,000 effective men, ^hrfe ^ 
number of the opposite host reached 110,000: but the aUKs 
had a great superiority of cavalrv* Witgenstein, who, by 
death of Kutusoff, had obtained' the chief command, dispcjc 
the troops in three Imes, the first being conducted by Blucnc , 
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the second by Yorck, and the third by Winzingerode. Both 
Nap )Ieon and the count had particular views in their move- 
ments; and each disappointed the object of the rival com- 
mander. The aim of the former was to cross the Elster, and 
to put himself in the rear of his opponent: the latter hoped to 
turn the right of the French ; but other arrangements and ma- 
nceuvres were substituted for the intended operations. 

The French and their auxiliaries were posted behind a long 
ridge, and also occupied several villages and hamlets^ with a 
hollow way in front, and a rivulet on the left. They had plant- 
ed, on those stations, a formidable range of artillery; and their 
moveable batteries were supported by large masses of infantry 
in compact squares. The battle commenced with an attack 
upon Gros-Gorschen, which the first line long as- -^ ^ 
saulted without the desired success, while the other ^^ • 
villages were alternately taken and recovered. At the same 
time, the cavalry chained the enemy's right, and made a con- 
siderable impression upon some of the squares ; but their ef- 
forts could not give a decisive turn to the conflict. The ex- 
ertions of the second line constrained the French centre to give 
way: but it was rallied by seasonable support, received from 
a fresh force, which, being spread to the left of the villages, 
obliged the advancing line to extend itself so much to the 
right, as to lose the opportunity of pressing with due weight 
upon the centre. Prince Eugene of Wirtjemberg, with a 
strong body of infantry, attempted to turn the left flank ; but, 
by the approach of Beauharnois, he was so far endangered, 
that he could ixot without the greatest difficulty secure himself 
from defeat. To assist in the repulse of the enemy on this 
point, the general recalled the cavalry from his left, and order- 
ed an impetuous charge, which seemed at first so efficient, 
that the opposing ranks were broken and pursued ; but these 
were supported by a powerful phalanx; and night put an end 
to the engagement*. 

The French claimed the honour of a complete victory; and, 
on the other hand, the confederates affirmed, that they kept 
possession, during the whole night, of the line on which the 
enemy had stood, and, without losing a single piece of artille- 
ry, had taken some trophies of that description. The number 

3 Lon(!on Gazette of May 25. — ^Life and Carnpfiigns of Field-Marshal Blacher,by coant 
Gneiaeoau.— Lord Calhcart, referring to the last attack, saya, that he *« waa not without 
hopes of witnessing the destruction of Bonaparte and of all his army :" but it may be asked, 
wstlhere any probaliillty of such an event at that time, when the allies were comparatively 
10 u-eak, as to be obliged to retreat bcjond the Elbe ? 
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of killed and wounded, on both sides, amounted to 30,000; 
but it is doubtful whether more or less than one half of that 
number ought to be assigned to the French. Among the 
victims were few distinguished officers. While the enemy 
lamented the death of general Gouril, and, more particularly, 
that of marshal Bessieres, styled duke of Istria (who had fallen 
in a skirmish on the preceding day), the allies regretted the 
loss of the prince of Hesse- Homburg. 

Alexander, who exposed his person in all parts of the field, 
escaped without a wound; and Frederic, not less cool and in- 
trepid than his friend, was equally fortunate. The result of 
the battle did not discourage these princes: yet, after so severe 
a loss, they deemed a retreat expedient, in die expectation of 
a reinforcement. Marching to the eastward, they reached, 
not without molestation, the banks of the Spree, and form- 
ed an encampment near Bautzen, having in their way attempt- 
ed, with little efiect, to obstruct the passage of the enemy over 
the Elbe^. They were induced to proceed to this distance, 
by the unpleasing intelligence of tlie adjunction of the king of 
Saxony to the French interest That prince, being of opinion 
that the allies would not be able to protect him, joined the 
enemy of Germany, from an apprehension of being dethroned 
by the powerful tyrant, by whom, under the specious name of 
an ally, he was plundered and impoverished. 

After some spirited conflicts, in which the generals Milora- 
dowitz and Barclay de ToUi inflicted severe loss on the en- 
croaching enemy, a general engagement occurred near Baut- 
zen. Both armies had recruited meir strength ; but the French 
had still a very considerable superiority dT number. They 
Mav 20 "^^^^ * preparatory attempt to gain the heights near 
^ * Burg, which general Kleist Ixavely defended, al- 
though they nearly turned his left flank : he kept them in 
check for many hours, and then retired to the general position. 
An attack upon the post nearest to the town was long sustain- 
ed by Miloradowitz ; but he also fell back in the evening. 
Much blood was shed in these assaults; but the eflfusion was 
far greater on the following day, when the French directed 
their operations with the utmost vigour against the left and 

4 Coant Gnetsenau ays, that the retreat from (he plain of Latzen could not be cons'- 
dered as proceeding Trom the eoniequeneea of the battle, and, it' the battle had not been 
fought, would have become ao much the more neceatary. But it evidently appeara lo haT« 
been the retail and effect of die engagement; for, when troops, however aware of the no- 
nerical superiority of an enemy, advance to a conflict to avoid the disgrace of a retreat, it 
may be concluded that they would not bare retreated, if they had been vietorioiiB. 
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right of the allies. They had statioDed a very strong corps in 
the moQntainoQs country near Klein- Jenkowitz ; ana the con* 
flict near this post was particularly warm and obstinate. Even 
the skill of Mikmdowitz, the steady valour of the Russian 
infiEDitry, and the kide&tigable activity and alertness of the Co- 
sacks, were fix* some time firuitless; but at lengdi the enemy 
siiffered a severe repulse. Barclay de ToUi was, at the same 
time, attacked at Glein, and nearly overwhelmed by the eflForts 
of Ney, who had passed the Spree from the eastward: he was 
oblig»l to retreat with great loss, and with difficuky escaped, 
by me aid of Kleist, to Wuradien* Blucher, who was sta- 
tioned between the extreme ri^t and the centre, sent a brigade 
of reserve to attack die mar^nl on the rig^ flank; but the 
troops had scarcely marched off, when he was assaulted in al- 
most every pan of his position* His division, being obliged 
to present an extended front on three sides, had only one 
opening that seemed to promise security: this was in the di- 
rection of Preititz ; a villafi;^ which his detachment had retaken, 
after it had been lost by me retreating corps of Barclay. The 
heights in the ftont of bis post were stormed ; and, even if they 
ootm have been recovered, the batde would not be gaineo, 
while diose manoeuvres which had led to the enemy's success 
on die rig^ estposed the rear to serious dai^r. Alexander ex- 
pressed a wish for a renewid of effixt; but die prudence of 
count Witgenstein checked the indiscreet ardour of his sove- 
reign ; ana a retreat was ordered, which was conducted widi 
coolness and r^ularity. On these two days, about 15,000 
of the Russians and dieir assodates were killed or wounded; 
aiid^ on the part of the French, perhaps twice diat numbor 
suiared Such dreadftri havock, without the least approadi 
to a deci^dn of the contest, mUst have filled every numane 
mind with melimchdy reflections^. 

The allies, in their retreat to Gorlitz, were attacked at 
ReichenbMb, in ccMisequence of the eagerness of Napoleon 
to bring his finesh cavahy into vigorous action. This assault 
was repelled by the valour of the rear-guard: but, when that 
Vision was outflanked by the enemy, die town was hastily 
quitted, yet not with disorderly precipitation. In thb conflict^ 
marshal Duroc, the fevourite of Bonaparte, was mortally 
wounded; and the ball which struck him passed near his ]^- 
tron, who, shuddering at the thought of his own danger, m- 

5 Letter of Sir Charles Stewart, 'm the LoodoD Gatetle^ eoinpared witti the FcfM& 
Aeeooot.— Ldl'e and Campaini of Blucher. 

Vol. VI. Xx 
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stantly rode from the spot The continuance of the pursuit 
suggested the idea of an ambuscade. A detachment being 
left in sight to amuse and allure the enemy, twenty squadrons 
suddenly appeared before the advanced guard of the French, 
put the cavalry to immediate flight, and routed the infantry, 
killing many, and capturing all who did not make the most 
rapid retreat This manoeuvre checked the alacrity of the 
pursuers ; and the retiring army, entering Silesia, encamped 
near Schweidnitz. 

Both armies had so severely suflfered, that a truce became 
highly desirable. The proposal came from Napoleon; by 
whom, however, it was affirmed that the overture proceeded 
from the two confederate princes. He wrote to Alexander on 
the subject ; but the letter was sent back unopened, because 
the king of Prussia was not treated with the same mark of re- 
spect. The omission was repaired by a proper apidication; 
and conferences ensued, which led to an armistice tor above 
six weeks. It was stipulated, that the French should occupy 
J ^ the Silesian province from the frontiers of Bohemia 
June . ^^ ^1^^ niouth of the Katzbach^ and the combined 
troops should trace their line of boundary along the Bober to 
its confluence v\ith the Oder; and that the intermediate coun- 
try should be considered as neutral. By a subsequent con- 
vention, the renewal of hostility was postponed for three ad- 
ditional weeks. 

The northern emperor and his ally, beside the wish <^ re- 
cruiting their armies and augmenting all the means-of hostility 
from their own resources, had anomer inducement for their 
assent to the truce. They confidently expected the speedy 
accession of Austria to the confederacy; and they also had 
reason to conclude, that the Swedes would soon be prepared 
to afford that assistance which their sovereign had solemnly 
promised to grant*. 

While the truce subsisted, the prince regent concluded such 
new engagements as seemed necessary to invigorate the hos- 
tilities of his princiiial allies. By a convention signed at Rei- 
chenbach, he promised to place the sum of 1,333,334 pounds 
at the disposal of Alexander, if this prince would employ 
160,000 men, exclusive of garrisons, in the prosecution of die 

6 A treaty had been eonoluded in the spring between the Britiab and Swediah eoorti, 
requiring the Utter to employ not leas than 30,000 men against the French, in conadera- 
tion of a subsidy of one million sterling, and a transfer of ihe island of Guadaloape. Tbe 
prince regent also engaged to promote the acquitilion of Norway by the Swedes, whom 
Alexander had bribed by this alluring offer. 
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war ; and to maintain the Russian fleet, then stationed in the 
British ports. To Frederic he granted a subsidy^ amounting 
to 666,666 pounds, for bringing 80,000 men into the field; and 
it was also agreed, that, to supply the deficiency of coin, notes 
might be issued for five millions sterling, of which Great Bri- 
tain would redeem one moiety, Russia one third, and Prussia 
a sixth part. But,. without additional aid, even these stipula- 
tions of concert did not promise to be completely efficacious. 

Alarmed at the progress of Napoleon, the Austrian emperor, 
after mature deliberation, resolved to ad<l his strength to that co- 
alition which was apparently too feeble to stem the torrent. He 
had tried all the resources of negotiation: he had appealed to the 
honour of his son-in-law for a repression of the career of his 
unjustifiable ambition; had urged him to reflect on the impo- 
licy of those aggressi(Mis which might at length rouse almost 
every power in Europe against him; and had displayed the 
happy eflfects which would result from moderation and equity. 
But. all arguments and persuasions were rendered fruitless by 
the inflexible obstinacy of Napoleon, who would not restore 
even the smallest part of his ill-acquired possessions, or make 
a single sacrifice.to the repose of Europe or of the world. Yet 
he pretended to be desirous of peace, and proposed that a con- > 
gress should be holden at Prague for the adjustment of all dis-. 
putes ; and, having accepted the mediation of Francis, he fixed 
a day for die commencement of regular discussion : but his 
insincerity was manifested by idle pretences and studied eva- 
sions ; and, the emperor, losing all patience, sent into the field 
that army which he had levied for the enforcement of his medi- 
atory remonstrances. 



LETTER XXIV. 



^ntinuation of the History to the Invasion of France by the 

Allies. 

THAT renovation of spirit which roused the Austrian 
emperor from his disgraceful subserviency to his arrogant son- 
in-law, promised the most beneficial eflfects to the general in- 
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terest of Europe. It portended the ruin er tlie eftctual fan- 
miliation of that overgrown power which the phrenetic and 
oahmitous expedition to Russia had not sufficiently crippled or 
impaired ; and it dierefbre excited all die eagerness of hope 
and all the elevation of joy; and, in the same proportioa in 
which it animated die continental nations, it dressed and 
confounded the despot against whom this formidable amy 
was pointed. The new auiance did not fieill within die scope 
of his calculations. He boasted that he had in his sleeve a 
minister who had an emperor in his pocket : but, as his expec- 
tations arose from unreasonaUe and overweening confidence, 
thev merited no other result than absduie disappotntmenL 

llie armistice had scarcely been concluded, vdien it was 
basely violated by the perfidy of Arrigbi, styled die duke of 
Padua, who, on pretension of escorting an association of Prus- 
sian warriors, called the SMe KmgkUj to die Saxon fimitier, or- 
dered a sudden attack to be made upon the unsuspecdi^ par- 
ty, and put many to the sword, in revenge fi)r die actbity and 
success widi which the pliant corps had harassed die ene- 
mies of Frederic. This inhuman act of treachery woidd have 
blasted the character of any other nation ; but it could not ag- 
gravate the odium which a long aeries of iniquity and ootiage 
bad entaUed upon the French. 

When the truce expired, the confederacy slood on a fensi- 
dable basis. The united army of Russians^ Prussians^ and 
Austrifuis, under the command of the pince of Schwartseii- 
berg, reached ^ amount of 180,000 men, exclusive of many 
large detached bodies, and of the troops which the heir of diie 
Swedish crown led into the field. It was not an flt-oemeated 
union that bound the different powers in an ostensible league; 
but a strong sense of common interest matured the associatioD, 
and produced a more amicable concert than that which is the 
usual effect of coalitions. The cause in which they were em- 
barked was, in their opinion, one which reflected honour on 
its supporters; and the infiuence of moral sentiment increased 
the efficiency of the ^at physical Ibrce which this momentous 
crisis called into action. 

That city which had been proposed as the scene of pacifi- 
cation, now became the spot on which ^e schemes of vin- 
ous hostility were devised and arranged. Alexander visited 
his new ally at Prague ; and the most firiendly union was esta- 
blished between them. ^ General Moreau, who bad returned to 
Europe to offer his assistance, was admitted to their consulta- 
tions; and the suggestions of his military experiMce ivere ap- 
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prored and adopted, the more particularly as Aey were recom- 
mended by the concurrent advice of die prince of Sweden. 

Napofeon^ from hb central position^ which he had fixed at 
Dresden, menaced three capitals — Prague, Breslau, and Ber- 
lin. Hia principal army consisted of 150,000 men ; and it is 
supposed that his whole force m Germany amounted to 
350,000^ In preparing for the resumption of a hostile attitude, 
he difscted his first view to Upper Silesia, vi^iere Blucher had 
70,000 men under hh command. The French were repdledi 
with lobS in their early operations near the Bober; but, in a 
more general action, they so fiur prevailed over the Prussian 
commander, diat, in compliance with the cautious kistructbns 
which he had received, he retreated to Jauer after considerable 
loss, while the advance of the grand army from Bohemia^ in**^ 
duced Napoleon to order a retrc^rade march toward Dresden.. 
Before he reached that city, count Witgenstein, who conduct* 
ed the right wing <^ the allies, gained some advantages near 
the Saxoo frontiers, in defiance of the spnrited effints oi the 
enemy. 

In the mean time, the prince of Sweden, awwe of the eager 
wish of the French to humble the kin^ of Prussia by the sei* 
2ure of Berlin, made prudent dispositions for the securitv of 
that city. He had the ccmimand of about 75,000 men ; but| 
in the battle of Gros-Beren, few took-part except the Prus^ns. 
General Tauenzien ably repeUed the assaults of Bertrand ; and 
Bufew, who had been dislodged from the vHh^, re^advanced 
wkfa his infimtry formed in squares, and, at me point of the 
bayonet, stormed several batteries, md retook the post, mak- 
ing great faavt)ck among its defenders. About 1500 men were 
captuced on diis occasion ; and, in several subse(juent confiicts, 
about 6500 were added to the amount of the prisoners. Man*- 

1 Fhilippwt garet a fiattiadlar MAMineiit of the MSimbtr oftfteli divisiois mhI eleTttet %» 
gmwii9$alj to Ihe e«Btiiv4of Uie Rbiae^ to 515,000, wkWt he rtokoos tht armj in Iti^ 
at C0,000 ;. and he swells the Rmoant of the allies to 540,000. But it may be observed, that 
these specifieations of force are osually very erroneous. Nothing is more easj than to 
freatv a large arnj>en paper : hot these lints are, in general, mautfaentieated. Bten if the 
dUierent powers had eoterlpteed the bep^ of niiaifig such a mass, groat allevaaoe nrasi W 
loade Uk the extiaordinavy difficoUy of colleotiog it ; and those who disapprove the prevr- 
lent practice of exaggeration, will, after a due consideration of cimumstaneet, expect tfao 
act to fatt fiir short of the intention. The pretended enumeratibn of Bonaparte^ army, at 
theooauneMenientof Ihe Bnssia* eampaign, is UaMe to the same ebjeetieni The same 
^tcr epfliilals what he eel la an <' aothentie copj of the ralurasv" estiaiating the anuMnt oC 
the in&ntry at 571,000 men^ and the rest of the army (including the attendants of the camp) 
at 45,510. The calculation of the emperor Alexander, who, in a proclamation, limited the 
mmiber to 300^000^ ia seenmgly too low; an# the estiimte of Bemadotte (who, in an ad- 
^rcM to hia army, mentioiied 400,000} ia probably nearest to the troth. 
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^al Oudinoty whose army, whefn he iiiVaded Brandenburg, 
exceeded 80,000 men, felt such discouragement from the va* 
rsous shocks which he had sustained, that he hastily retreated 
to the Elbe. 

After the return of Bonaparte from Silesia, Blucher found, 
A o^ near the Katzbach, a favorable occasion of conflict. 
"S* • When his troops were marching to action, the French 
under marshal Macdonald, being equally forward, anticipated 
the attack, by rushing impetuously upon Langeron's divbion. 
General Sacken promptly lined with artillery a commanding 
post at £ich-holtz, and endeavoured to turn the enemy^s \m 
flank with cavaRy, while a brisk assault was made upon die 
front with troops of both descriptions. Yorck commenced his 
operations in the centre, leaning to the left, and met with 
strong opposition. The artillery made a great impression on 
both sides ; but the bayonets of the allies destroyed a greater 
number than the amount of their own loss. The horrors of 
the scene were rendered more appalling by a darkened sky 
and by incessant rain. So vigorous were the efforts of the un- 
daunted Prussians, and of their brave and zealous associates, 
that they at length secured the victory in all parts of the field. 
The vanquished, in their flight, were driven down the steep 
banks of the Katzbach and the Neisse, and many perished in 
the swollen streams. A body of reserve advanced to check 
the fury of the victors, when the pursuit had ceased for the 
night : but it was arrested in its course by the Russians, and 
compelled to retreat with no small loss. The renewal of pur- 
suit was so successful^ that, within a week from the battle, the 
number of prisoners amounted to 18,000; and Silesia was 
freed from the presence and the ravages of a brutal and merci- 
less enemy>. 

Dresden was now exposed to a grand attack from the main 
army. Some of the exterior works were quickly taken : but 
the assailants were checked in their progress by the ample 
means of defence which the enemy enjoyed ; and the dread of 
a vigorous sally in the evening induced them, after a great loss, 
to retire from the walls. Encouraged by the arrival of a rein- 
forcement, Bonaparte resolved to risque an encounter with the 
allies, while he derived from a strong town the advantage of 
protection : but torrents of rain in a creat measure obstructed 
his intention, as the humid state of me soil precluded the ef- 

2 Life and CaropaigntoT Blocher.*-Phi1ip]>arl*8 History of the Campaign in Germany and 
France, tol. i. 
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fectual movements of infantry. Yet a brisk cannonade was 
not prevented ; and the cavalry entered into action. Several 
bold attempts were made to force the centre and right of the 
allies ; but they were not so efficacious as to correspond with 
the hopes of die French, who were enabled, however, to de- 
stroy or capture a great number of their adversaries. Being 
informed of the movements of Vandamme, who threatened to 
interrupt the communication with Bohemia, the prince of 
Schwartzenberg at length called oflFhis troops, when they had 
checked all the efforts which were made for their defeat. He 
was apprehensive of being reduced to a scarcity of subsistence; 
and, alidiough he deemed it probable tliat the French would 
construe his retreat into an acknowledgment o£ defeat, he 
flattered himself with the idea of having afforded, to the prince 
of Sweden and the Prussian general, an opportunity of moving 
forward, and actbg with energy upon the flanks and rear d* 
the concentrated army. 

In this engagement, the allies were deprived of the valuable 
assistance of an able general, whose zeal in their service, was ap- 
parently ardent and sincere. While Moreau was conversing with 
' Alexander, a cannon ball passed through his horse, and carried 
off both his legs. He lingered for some days, and then expir- 
ed, to the great joy of his Corsican enemy. His new friends 
lamented his death : yet they were ready to admit, that it was 
useless to repine at the chances and calamities of war, when 
they were deeply engaged in a momentous and interesting 
cause, which, they thought, could not be relinquished with 
honor or security. 

The retiring army, after very fatiguing marches, had nearly 
reached Toplitz, when count Osterman, followed by Van- 
damme, was obliged to risque a conflict. After the most gal- 
lant resistance, he v%^s on the point of being overwhelmed by 
a force which more than trebled his own ; but he was relieved 
and rescued by the opportune aid of the Russian guards and 
grenadiers. Vandammcj though repelled, was inflamed with 
an eager desire of trying his strength against the bulk of 
Schwartzenberg's army, which he weakly supposed to be dis- 
couraged and despondent. He therefore posted himself at 
Culm, and covered the adjacent heights with infantry and ar- 
tillery. Hopes of crushing this rash antagonist were confident- 
ly entertained. The prince ordered Barclay de ToUi * o/n 
to conduct the attack ; and all the operations were ^^' 
successful. Count Coloredo assaulted the left, and Milorado- 
witz the right, with impetuosity and vigor; and, while they en- 
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flfossed tfie enemy^s attention, Kleist suddenly descended 
Stxn the heights of NoUendorflF, and threaleaed die rear of 
Vandamme, who, being also vanquished in every part of his 
firoQt, diought onfy of an escape. His men threw down thek 
arms, and fled, leaving all their artillery; and 9000 of dieir 
number, with die general himself, suffered die disgrace of 
captivity. This victory gratified the troops with some days 
of repose, and flattered them with die hopes of farther success^. 

Bonaparte had made such movements as left it doubtful 
whether he intended to attack Blucher or the prince of Swe- 
den : but both were prepared for die event; and the reported 
advance of the grand army induced him to return to the vtci- 
nity of Dresden* Ney, being ordered to attack the prince, 
narched fiom Wittenbeif^, dislodged general Dobscfaulz lirom 
Zahn after a well contest^ and protracted combat, and has- 
tened tx> Julerboek, to check the meditated progress of die 
northern army to the Elbe and to Leipzig. The Prussians 
e ^ ^ under Bulow were detached U> oppose the enemy, 

^' who had already assaulted Tauenzien's division 
with ^eat fury ; and 40,000 men long contended with 70,000, 
who, m addition to dm superiority, were more amply piovidad 
with ardllepy. The circumstance, which chiefly contributad 
lo die decbion of the contest, was die seasdnatde aid affi>rded 
lay general Bbrstel^ whose brigade stormed GehlsdorS^ and 
moke die enemy's line. Anomer bri^de attacked the post 
of Dennewita, and ^lenced its batteries* A select body c£ 
Swedish and Russian cavalry then rushed forward, and in- 
creased that disorder which was beginning to spread among 
the French ranks; and the approach of several strong columns 
diffused such terror as to produce a retreat In vam did die 
aiarshal eiideavour to rally his battalions. The cavalry, being 
furiously assailed, could no longer protect die fugitives; anc^ 
amidst, the confusion, many rode over their countrymen and 
friends. This victoiy was not obtained without considerable 
loss; for about 5000 rrussians were killed or woiuided, while 
the French who suflfered were much more numerous. On 
that and die two following days, lO^OOO of die vanquished 
were made prisoners : the rest of the army fled to die Elbe, 
and found protection in the Saxon towns*. 

When mpdeoR reflected on hb situation, he could not 
conceal from himself the danger to which he was exposed. 



3 LondtNi Gasette.-— Life and Campaigni of Bloolier. 

4 Life and CamptiKM oCBhieh«r.«-Phaipptrt, vol. i. 
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He was menaced by three great armies, whidi seemed to have 
acquired the power of surrounding him. He marched to 
overawe Blucher, who was boldly advanckig: the mnd army 
then moved forward; and he immediately changed the direc- 
tion of his march. Finding that 150,000 men were ready to 
receive him, near the scene of Vandamme's defeat, he became 
less forward and resolute, and retreated to his Saxon asylum. 
The advance of Schwartzenberg again drew the invader from 
his central post. He boasted of his success in several actions; 
but they were comparatively unimportant; and his accounts 
were absurdly exaggerative and palpably false* His repeated 
attempts being baffled, he retraced his steps, being desirous 
of avoiding a general engagement, unless the prospect of ad- 
vantage shoulq overbalance the risque. 

While the sovereigns remained m Bohemia, diey gave to 
their alliance the sanction of regular treaties. It was agreed, 
between Alexander and Francis, that each should ^ g 
assist the other prince, in the event of an attack, ^ * 
with 50,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, well supplied with 
all the means of hostility; and Frederic also ccmtiHCted, with 
the Austrian prince, engagements of tlie same nature; and the 
three allies were more disposed to exceed than to diminish the 
stipulated number of combatants. 

Kotwithstanding the great success of the confederates in 
several actions, their uhimate triumph was still doubtful. 
While they acted with scrupulous caution, alternately advanc- 
ing and retreating, they indefinitely prolonged the war, and 
extended the misery which it necessarily produced. After 
such a deliberation as the importance of die subject required, 
they resolved to adopt a more determined system of operations^ 
to concentrate the three armies, and make simultaneous efforts 
of the most daring kind for the ruin of their implacable foe. 
They had received a strong accession to their force from Po- 
land and Russia ; and, as it ^eatly exceeded that which the 
enemy could bring to one point against them, they considered 
all farther delay as injurious to their cause. 

In the execution of this scheme, the enterprising Blucher 
took the lead. He made forced marches to the Elbe, threw 
{)ontons over it, and reached the left bank, after some opposi-* 
tion from Bertrand, who had taken a strong position at War- 
tenberg. This post was stormed with small loss ; and the 
army proceeded with alacrity toward the Saal. The prince 
of Sweden followed the example; and an easy communication 
was quickly opened between the armies. Bonaparte had ad- 
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vaticed with a seem'ing intention of encountering the former 
host, while it was unsupported; but, as soon as he found that 
the two generals had die means of co-operation, he retired 
with an air of sullen dejection. Suspecting, from some sub* 
sequent movements, that he intended to proceed to Magdeburg^ 
the prince rapidly repassed the Saal, and threw himself in die 
way to that city, that he might stop the enemy in front, while 
the rear would be exposed to an attack from the Prussian com- 
mander. In the mean time, the principal army, leaving a 
strong division near Toplitz for the defence of Bohemia, en* 
' tared Saxony, and advanced, amidst occasional and partial 
conflicts, to the southern side of Leipzig* 

Since the battle of Lutzen, the French had made Leipzig 
their depot and their infirmary, not merely fit)m policy, but 
from a desire of taking vengeance upon die inhabitants for 
their anti-Gallfcan sentiments. The city was afterward de- 
clared to be in a state of siege ; and, on that pretence, the 
people were robbed of every thb^ tfiat the soldiers of the 
great empire either required or wished. Even its great re- 
sources were at length exhausted by the insatiable rapacity of 
the intruders: it became a dreadful scene of poverty and fa- 
mine; and the miseries of the citizens were destined to be ag- 
gravated by the proximity of war in all its horrors. In addi- 
tion to thousands who had long been its inmates, the vicinity 
was thronged with approaching multitudes; and it was report- 
ed that Napoleon would soon transfer his head-quarters to this 
spot. Such an alarming rumour, it may easily be supposed, 
increased the general dejection and despondency. The pre- 
. sence of the hated tyrant was dreaded as the height of mis- 
fortune. 

It was his intention (as stated in one of his bulletins) to ma- 
noeuvre on the right bank of the Elbe from Dresden to Ham- 
burg, to threaten Potsdam and Berlin, and to take Magdeburg 
as a central point: but, when he found that the Bavarian army 
had joined the Austrians, and menaced the Lower Rhine, he 
was induced to make new arrangements, that he might avoid 
the danger of too distant a removal from his regular commu- 
nications. He therefore commenced a retrograde march, or- 
dering Murat to precede him. That commander took his 
station near Lieberwolkwitz, to the southward of Leipzig: 
Bertrand occupied Lindenau, to the westward, where the ac< 
cess to the city was most difficult; and several posts near the 
Mulda, the Elster, and Partha, were selected as points of de- 
fence. 
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The allies were not slow in their movements and prepara- 
tions for a vigorous attack. Blucher's troops ad- q .- 
vanced to the northern posts, and quickly cleared 
some of the villages : but, at others, they experienced an ob- 
stinate resistance. At Mockem, the contest was particularly 
fierce and sanguinary. The place frequently changed its pos- 
sessors ; but it was at length secured by the division of Yorck. 
Count Lan^on was opposed by Marshal Ney, over whom 
his superiority of success was evident In the plain, the ca- 
valry made some spirited charges and repelled the enemy on 
every point. Yet nothing that was decisive occurred on this 
day; and even the imperfect advantages were purchased with 
great loss; for about 7000 men were killed or wounded. On 
the side of the enemy, the victims, wounded, and prisoners, 
amounted to 12,000'. 

The grand army, on the same day, long contended to the 
southward. Kleist commenced the operations on this side by 
an attack upon Mark-kleeberg, which he forced and retained. 
The prince of Wirtemberg assaulted Wachau, which was the 
scene of repeated conflicts. The enemy directed the most 
strenuous efforts against the centre of the allies; and an impe* 
tuous charge, conducted by Murot, had nearly separated it 
from all communication with the right wing, when Alexander 
sent forward the Cosack guards, whose vigour confounded 
and dispersed the assailants. Gossa, and other stations were, 
at the same time, furiously contested; but no striking advan* 
tages were obtained by either party. 

As the rival commanders equally wished for a decisive en- 
gagement, a day of anxious and silent preparatich was allowed to 
intervene. The prince of Sweden, who had no share in the late 
conflicts, had brought his army to the banks of the Partha; and, 
having received a reinforcement of 30,000 men from Blucher^ 
he drove the enemy before him, and stormed the q -g 
heights of Taucha; while thePrussian general advanced 
agamst other posts, bordering on the same river. Probestheide, 
in the French centre, was attacked by the grand army ; and 
the posts in its front were several times seized and retaken* 
Connewitz was also the scene of an obstinate contest. The 
road from that village, along the Pleisse, wa^ lined with batte* 
ries ; but the Austrian artillery, being placed on an eminence, 
had a much greater effect on this spot: yet the enemy main- 
tained it to the close of day. Schwartzenberg, being debarred 

5 LifeandCampugQsofBlueher. 
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from a close commuDicatJOQ widi the other commanders, had 
not that accurate knowledge of their progress which would 
enable him to direct their fulure operations with Judgment and 
propriety; but the desired opportunity was adu>rded by the 
defection of tfie Sasons^ from the cause of their domineering 
ally. They were posted near Taucha,. and were seeming 
ready to oppose the allies; but they suddenly shouldered wek 
musquelSy marched in doae fiies^ and joined with their artiUe* 
ry the army of Bemadottey who instantly turned every piece 
against the French. The men earnestly desired pernussion 
to act; but, their service beii^ declined, they retired frona the 
field. Some French battaUons, having advanced to co-oipenoc 
with the Saxons, were surprised into captivity. The confe- 
derates certainly profited by the desertion, a& it occasioned a& 
opening in the hues, and consequently discouraged the ene- 
my : but they would, in all probability, have obtabed the yic* 
tory, even if no such event had occurred. In the mean thnc^ 
the battle raged in various directions, particulaily at Scbcme- 
feld and Pr<2)estheide. Count Langwxt, who Imd with great 
difficulty taken the former post, was obliged to yield it to the 
renewal of hostile vigor; but^ when Bluchier had peremptacHy 
ordered him to retake i^ he directed a chairge witn the bayo- 
nttf and again dislodged die foe. In the centre,. Itt^ewise, llie 
repetition of attack prevaSed;. and, in the evenmg, die esiemy 
retreated fiom all parts of the field^. Above 40,000 of the 
tyrant^s infatuated followers were killed, wounded^ or cap- 
tured ; but he would only acknowle^K^ that 4000 had sufered, 
and even denied that any of his men bad been made prisoners. 
These were not the only fruits of the victory* As Leipzig 
was still retained by the French, it was necessary to intimidate 
the intruders by a show of hostility ; and, a battenng-train 
being brou^t fcH'ward, the troops advanced to force an exh 
trance. To a request from the king oi Saxcmy, dial die town 
might not be destroyed, such an answer was given as did not 
altogether remove his apprehensions* The assaSants mtima- 
ted, that no farther violence or injury should be ofiered than &e 
oppositbn of the French justified or required ; and they added, 
that the persons and property of all the inhabitants, who should 
not encouragCi assist, or harbour the enemy ^ would be pro- 
tected and securedL Only the rear-guard cf the French, re- 
ft About 800 men. 

7 Letter of Sir Charles Stewttt, in tbe London Gazette Extraordinary of No?. 5.— 
Narratife of the KyeDtt vhieh oceorrcd in and near Leipstg, from Oet. 14 to 19. 
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mained in the city, beside the sick and wounded, who are said 
to have amounted to 25,000. 

Bonaparte, who had entered in the morning, was still at the 
palace with the king, when the cannonade commenced. The 
western side was the only part which seemed to afford, to him 
and his soldiers, the means of escape. Having given direc- 
tions to Macdonald for the vigorous defence of the suburbs, 
that die troops might have time to reach the defile which led 
to Lindenau, he retired with a small train, and rode with speed 
to the Elster, while disorder and alarm pervaded the city» 
The streets were rendered almost impassable by mingled ar- 
tillery and wagons : the troops pushed forward with that ea- 
gerness which left to every one only a diought of his own 
safety ; and, when the allies rushed in, the confusion and ter- 
ror rose to the extremity of horror. Slaughter ra^d in the 
streets: many of the fugitives were deprived of life by that 
closeness of pressure which they could not elude; and not a 
few were driven into the Pleisse, where they miserably pe- 
rished. In the way to Lindenau was a bridge, which Bona- 
parte ordered to be blown up'; and this obstruction of the re- 
treat multiplied the deaths, and greatly swelled the amount of 
the prisoners. 

After the capture of the city, the three sovereigns, and the 
prince of Sweden, made their entry, and were saluted with 
rapturous acclamations. They congratulated each other on 
the splendid success which had attended the arms of the co- 
alition, and looked forward with all the alacrity of hope to the 
ruin of their malignant enemy. The distress ana misery 
which die war had produced excited their compassion ; but 
they judged that he alone, firom whose wanton ambition it 
originated, was responsible for all its calamities; and they con- 
sidered farther opposition and resistance as necessary for secu- 
ring an honourable and permanent peace. 

8 Ajcecnrdlng to the aecoont which he tent to Paris, he extended tins order to the last roo- 
menC, that, when all the IVeaeh had passed, the enemy might be prevented Trom poraoing 
them; hot the eorpocal of miners, when he heard the first discharge of small arms from the 
ramparti^ set fire to the mine which he had prepared, and thos precluded the escape of 
many thousands of his coantrymen. It is supposed with great probability, that the corporal 
strictly ezecnted the Mer in point of time ; for the fugitive leader, if he eoold secure his 
own eva^n, had no feeling for his endangered troops. In the same holletin, the loai dup- 
iog the retreatfrom the city , is estimated at 19,000 meo,-^ calculation of which the captives 
formed the far greater pait The real amount, however, was much more considerable. 
Among the prisoners were the Saxon king and his courtiers, Marmoot, Bertrand, and othei* 
generals; Prince Poniatowski, disdaining the idea of a surrender, creased the Pleisse, and 
was drowned in the Eister. 
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The victory of Leipzig diffused general joy over Europe, 
more particularly in Great Britain, where the zealous exertioas 
of the allied princes, the talents, skill, and courage of dieir ge- 
nerals were properly appreciated, and highly applauded, not 
only by the prince regent and his ministers, but by die majo- 
rity of the nation. The additional supplies requisite for the 
promotion of the common cause were readily voted ; and hopes 
of crushing the tyrant were con6dently entertained. It was 
observed with pleasure, that the public spirit which had been 
so si^ally manifested in the defence of the peninsula and the 
Russian empire against the powerful efforts ot the invader, now 
began to operate with equal ardour in Germany and in Hol- 
land. Submission to the dictates of a power which had no 
right to controul or direct any other nation, appeared in die 
most disgraceful light ; and the zeal of independence broke 
forth in me most animated form. 

Hastening from the scene of slaughter, the fugitive adven- 
turer passed the Saal, reluctantly acknowledging that tiie 
French army had lost its victorious attitude. As me pursuit 
was at first neglected by the conquerors, to whom a respite 
was necessary, he had an opportunity of resting at Erfoit, 
whence he proceeded to the Maine. The intelligence of his 
discomfiture had stimulated the activity of the Bavarians, who, 
under the conduct of Wrede, a brave and skilful commander, 
marched, after the reduction of Wurtzburg, to stop his pro- 
gress. When they had been joined by a t^y of Austrians, 
the advancing army amounting to 30,000 men ; — a number 
apparently insufficient for the purpose of interception. 

The probability of meeting Napoleon in the direction of 
Hanau, induced the general to detacn a regiment of light horse 
to take possession of that town ; and the desired intomnadon 
was then obtained. The French soon made their appearance ; 
and, on the arrival of the greater part of the Bavarian army, 
some skirmishes arose, which terminated in the captivity of 
4500 of the fugitives. On the ensuing day, partial and desul- 
tory combats were continued for seven hours ; but, as the 
Oct SO ^^^'^ ^'^y ^l^i^ retreated with Napoleon, exceed- 
' ing the amount of 65,000 men, had then reached die 
vicinity of Hanau, the batde became more regular and syste- 
matic. Bonaparte hoped to crush the right wing by die efforts 
of a great mass of infantry: but the firmness df that division 
repelled the assailants, who suffered severely in the collision. 
His cavalry rushed upon the centre and the left and made 
some impression ; and the allies at length so far gave way, 
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that the enemy opened a passage, and the first column escaped 
to the northward of the town. The rest, after a renewal of con- 
flict, effected their retreat. Above 6000 men were killed or 
wounded on the part of the allies ; but more than twice that 
number suffered in the French army ; and 10,000 prisoners 
were, in a few days, added to the former amount^. 

With such vigilant care did Napoleon provide for his safety, 
and so highly was he favoured by fortune, that he arrived at 
Paris within three weeks after his flight from Leipzig. During 
his retreat, he had issued an order for the speedy meeting of 
the legislative body; and he took an early opportunity of sta- 
ting his exigencies to the conservative senate, and of proposing 
such arrangements as were requisite for the defence of the 
country^ It was decreed, that 300,000 men should be placed 
at the disposal of the minister of war ; but the assembly consi- 
dered one half of this force as sufficient for immediate service, 
the rest being liable to be called out only in case of an invasion 
of the eastern frontier. 

While the allies were ignorant of the fate of Bonaparte, 
their armies advanced toward the Rhine by different routes. 
Multitudes of prisoners, and a variety of spoils, indicated the 
disorganisation of the retiring troops ; and only the wreck of a 
mighty host could be discerned. The prince of Sweden, for 
some time, moved in a western direction ; but he was induced 
to turn to the northward by the desire of securing the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser, and of expelling the enemy from the 
circle of Lower Saxony. As soon as he entered the Hanove- 
rian territories, which the French had already evacuated, the 
inhabitants gladly embraced the opportunity of shaking off a 
detested yoke ; and the authority of the elector was restored 
with universal assent. His attention was also directed to Hol- 
land ; for he ordered the baron Winzingerode to extend his 
line to the borders of that country, with a view to the emanci- 
pation of a long harassed people. 

The ruin of the grand army of France inspired thp Holland- 
ers with the most pleasing hopes. Fejv nations were ever 
more systematically oppressed than they had been. For that 
ready submission which ought to have excited the gratitude 
of the French, and to have ensured to them the most lenient 
administradon, they were treated with the most supercilious 
arrogance, as if they bad been the most contemptible of man- 

9 The writer o»' Bonaparte's bulletin of the Sd of November njt, that, on the day whieb 
•followed the battle of Hanau, the enemy was in full retreat : but this aaaertioa ii only title 
with regard to himself and his army ; for hu adversaries were infullpuraidt. 
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kind. Enormous taxation, the increased ngors of militarv 
conscription, the extinction of that foreign trade which had 
formerly enriched the community, and among a numerous 
class, the annihilation of the ordinary comforts d[ life, were the 
evils under which they had long groaned, and which they had 
borne with abject submission, or with exemplary patience. No 

}>rospect of relief seemed to dawn upon the darluiess of dieir 
ate, before the expedition to Russia plunged their oppressed' 
into difficulties and dangers. Hope then so far revived^ that 
some of the distinguished friends of the house of Orange held 
private meetings at the Haeue, in which public afiairs were die 
topics of conversation, and schemes of deliverance were earn- 
estly discussed. Even those citizens who had opposed diat 
family were ready to concur in any eflbrts which the people 
might be disposed to make for the recovery of their indepen- 
dence. The same spirit was secretly propagated through the 
provinces ; and the flame of liberty was. ready to burst forth 
with renovated lustre, as soon as an opportunity should be of- 
fered by the continued misfortunes of the tyrant In some of 
the towns, that discontent which had been long repressed broke 
out too soon into action. The people tumultuously resisted 
the organisation of the national guaitl. At Leyden, even the 
flag of the old government was hoisted, amidst loud cries of 
Orange baven!^^ These partial insurrections were speedily qaeU- 
ed ; and no farther commotion arose before the report <v the 
battle of Leipzig diffused general joy through the United Pro- 
vinces. The leading partisans of the exiled prince then se- 
lected, chiefly from %e middle class at the Hague, a coura- 
^ous and faithful band, ready to act on the spur of the occa- 
sion ; and diey procured, by the influence of count Stirum, 
the adjunction of a corps of the national guard to the confede- 
racy. On the advance of the allies, the people, in dtffisrent 
towns, were eager for an explosion ; but they were checked for 
some time by uie prudence and caution of the higher class. 
At length,^ Falck, and officer of the guard at Amstoxlam, 
thinking that longer delay would be useless, instigated the 
populace to make such a disturbance as mi^ht enforce the re- 
treat of the French who were in power, and mduce the Dutch 
municipality to agree to the formation ci a provisional govern- 
ment. The scheme had the desired efect. The French offi- 
cers of the government left the city on the following day ; and 

1 « Orange above !*' or, « Up with the house of Orange !» 
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twenty-four pers(»is, named in a proclamation, began to assume 
the administrative functions ; but diey neither ac- ^ . ^ 
knowleged the prince of Orange, nor renounced the ^^* 
authority of the emperor of France*^ 

While the expected revoUuion was yet in suspense, from the 
indecision of the new rulers of Amsterdam, the confederates 
at the Hague started into action, desired count Stirum to act 
as governor, and convoked a meeting of those persons who 
bad been ministers or deputies in the year 1794. The people 
were absolved from the allegiance which they had sworn to 
the tyrant : such as continued to obey any orders issued in his 
name were stigmatised as traitors to their country ; and the 
prince of Orange was proclaitned with shouts of heart-felt sa«^ 
tisfaction. 

The means of supporting this insurrection were apparently 
inconsiderable, and even contemptible. About 1000 men, at 
the Hague, were indeed armed, but not in a soldier- like man- 
ner: money, and all kinds of stores, were deplorably deficient ; 
and it was not known whether the prince would venture to put 
himself at the head of the confederacy. But the prospect of 
aid from Great Britain, and from ihp allied pursuers of the r«« 
treating army, gave encouragement to the boldest acts and 
most vjsorous measures. The refusal of the invited statesmen 
to ioin the association gave a temporary check to the general 
ardor : but the appointment of Hogendorp and Maasdam to 
the chief administration restored confidence and preserved 
tranquility. 

Doubt and anxiety still prevailed at Amsterdam : but, after 
a week^s deliberation, the magistrates proclaimed the prince, 
and the people honored him with the style of royalty. This 
example was followed at Rotterdam, under the auspices of ad- 
miral. Kichert At Leewarden and Groningen, likewise, the 
authority of the prince was restored ; but the apprehensions of 
hostility from the garrison of Utrecht damped the rising joy. 

The appearance of some British vessels at Sche^jeling, and 
the disemoarkation of a body of marines, inspired the patriots 
at the Hague with confident hopes of effectual aid ; and the ar- 
rival of the prince from England, with the earl of Clancarty, 
whom the regent had sent as his ambassador to the rescued 
provinces, diffused, even among the phlegmatic Hollanders, a 
rapturous joy. He expressed his gratitude for the honor of 
that spontaneous invitation which he had received, and declar- 
ed that he would devote his future life to the service of his 

] 1 Ediobaryr Annual Register. 
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country, and the promotion of public prosperity and private 
^ happiness. By the citizens of Amsterdam he was rc- 

^^' ' ceived with an equal warmth of congratulation : he 
was proclaimed sovereign prince of the United Netheriands ; 
and, as it seemed to be the general wish of the nation that a 
monarchical government should be established, he promised 
to frame, with the aid of wise and experienced statesmen, 
such a constitution as would combine freedom widi royalty. 
A Russian detachment arrived for the protection of the capit^: 
the Briel was taken by the valor of the Dutch : Helvoet-sluys 
was recovered with facility ; and Amheim was stormed by 
the Prussians, who, in retaliation of a massacre recently 
committed at Woerden by the French, put the garrison to 
the ^word. 

While the Dutch were employed in the recovery of their 
independence, the allied princes, having reached the banks of 
j^ . the Rhine, stated to the world their views and inten- 
^^' * tions. They declared that they had no enmity against 
the French' nation : they hoped to see it great, powerful, and 
happy : they considered France, in a state of vigor and respec- 
tability, as one of the foundations of the social edifice of Eu- 
rope ; and they were therefore willing to secure, to that em- 
pire, an extent of territory which the French kings had never 
known. But they could not tamely witness that preponderance 
which Napoleon labored to establish, or submit to a series of 
encroachments upon states which had a fair claim to indepen- 
dence. They wished to check wanton ambition, to put an end 
to the calamities which Europe had for twenty years suffer^, 
and restore peace upon the basis of a well balanced partition of 
strength ; and they would not lay down their arms without 
fixing such principles, and making such arrangements^ as 
would secure the observance of treaties, and provide for per- 
manent tranquillity. 
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LETTER XXV. 



View of the fortunate Progress of the Spanish TFar. 

THE regent's remark, extenuating the success of the 
French after their defeat at Salamanca^ and adverting to those 
sacrifices which seemed prospectively favourable to the Spa- 
nish cause, had the air of prophecy. They appeared to be, in 
a great measure, incapable of the bold operations of offensive 
warfare. Content with their partial progress, they were dis- 
posed to remain inactive, while their sovereign was intent upon 
the reparation of the losses which he had sustained in Russia. 
On the other hand, the rulers of Spain were animated with 
fresh alacrity, and willing to correct the errors which had been 
found detrimental and pernicious. They gave their full con- 
fidence to the able commander who was destined to lead them 
to victory. He was invested with the dignity of generalissimo, 
and gratified with extraordinary powers : and a desirable unity 
of command pervaded the military system of the peninsula. 
He had procured from Britain a very considerable supply of 
troops ; and the Spanish armies received great augmentations, 
particularly from Andalusia. He hoped that farther draughts 
would be made from Spain, for the exigencies of the war in 
Gernuiny, and that an opportunity might thus be afforded for 
the expulsion or discomfiture of the military partisans of Jo- 
seph. 

When the spring called the opposite armies into , ^- „ 

action, the marquis of Wellington assembled his ^' ^' 
principal force in the vicinity of Ciudad Rodrigo. His first 
object was to cross the Douro. The enemy, having taken 
strong positions on the right bank of that river, might be ex- 
pected to oppose the passage : but, the marquis, by ordering 
a part of the army to cross it within the frontiers of Portugal, 
and to move along its northern side, overawed the French into 
such a retreat as left the barrier undefended. He dislodged a 
small force from Salamanca, and proceeded to Palencia, while 
the French with three united armies, occupied the country 
about Burgos. He did not suffer them to remain long unmo- 
lested in this position. When he had turned their flanks by 
the terrific movements of his cavalry, they retreated toward 
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the Ebro : but he resolved to anticipate their movements by 
crossing the river without delay, so as to threaten an interrup- 
tion of their communication with France. The troops passed 
without opposition (while the French main body remained at 
Pancorbo), and directed their march toward Vittoria. Alarm- 
ed at this advance, marshal Jourdan, who exercised the chief 
command under the nominal king, marched to the Ebro, ra* 
pidly passed it, and posted his right near the city. 

The hope of terminating, by an indisputable and complete 
victory, the contest for the possessbn of Spam, animated the 
zeal of lord Wellington. He took as accurate a survey of the 
enemy's position as the distance would allow ; and not being 
deterred by its apparent strength or defensibility, he made dis- 
positions for an attack. The left wing of the French occupied 
the heights near La Puebla de Arlan^on ; their centre was 
posted on an eminence which commanded a valley near the 
Zadora ; and their right rested upon Vittoria. 

So eager were the allied txx)ops for action, that they did not 
require any exhortations to rouse or inspirit them : yet the short 
speech of their general, circulated among the ranks, may be 
supposed to have had an encouraging effect ** Remember, my 
friends, that you are the brothers of the heroes of Trafidear, 
and that you have before you those whom you vanquished at 
Salamanca.'' 

Tiin#^ 01 "^^ batde commenced with the operations of sir 
June Ji. R^^jj^j^d Hi„^ ^^ho attacked the heights of La Pue- 
bla, on which Jourdan had not at 6rst stationed a great fierce. 
When the French general, discovering the importance of that 
position, had sent additional troops to maintain it, successive 
reinforcements were detached te the assault ; and the contest 
was animated and severe. As the enemy could not, widi 
every effort, secure, the possession, the right of the confede- 
rates, protected by this acquisition, passed the Zadora, and at- 
tacked Sabijana, which was seized by their vigor, and retain- 
ed by the firmness of their perseverance. The central body 
now crossed the river, and advanced with an air of intrepklity 
which intimidated the intrusive prince, who ordered the me- 
naced division to retire in the direction of Vittoria. Sir Tho- 
mas Graham moved from the left ; and, by his direction, gene- 
ral Oswald impetuously assaulted the strong heights which 
covered Gamarra Mayor. In this service, the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, according to the official report, " behaved admi- 
rably." The heights were gained, and the village was stormed 
at the point of the bayonet. Abechuco was resolutely attack- 
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ed ; and, while the defence was continued with spirit, Joseph 
detached a select division to retake Gamarra : but this attempt 
was firuitiess, and die eflbrts for the retention of the other post 
were also baffled. The retreat of thw French now became 
universal; and it was so precipitate and disorderly, that the^ 
abandoned their artillery and baggage, and even left the mik- 
tary chest to hostile seizure. As the ru^ed nature of the 
ground, and its frequent intersections, obstructed the move- 
ments of the cavalry, the pursuit was not very effective ; and, 
therefore, the far greater part of the routed army escaped^ 

This victory was purchased with severe lods. The British 
list of killed and wounded exceeded 3300 : the Portuguese 
and Spaniards who suffered, amounted respectively to 1049 
and 553. No accurate account has been given of the French 
loss of men' ; but die captured artillery consisted of 150 pieces, 
and the stores and provisions were abundant and valuable. 

The joy which this success diffused over the peninsula spark- 
led in every eye, and enlivened every countenanced Not only 
the independence of Portugal seemed to be established ; but 
the throne of Ferdinand was considered as secure. Yet, if the 
allied princes had not been fortunate in Germany, a reverse of 
fortune might have occurred beyond the Pyrenees. 

General Clausel, whose aid in the battle had been expected, 
was advancing to Vittoria with a strong division, wnen he 
found that it was occupied by a British corps. He hastily 
retreated toward Logrono ; and, as there was a fair prospect 
of his interception, the marquis detached troops for that pur- 
pose. Mina and Sanchez were already pursuing him ; but, 
by an uncommon rapidity of march, he escaped to Tudela, 
and even found an opportunity of reaching one of the Pyrenean 
passes. In the mean time sir Th6mas Graham continued the 
pursuit in the territory of Biscay, and Castanos drove the still- 
resisting enemy to the Bidassoa. A garrison which had been left 

1 London Gazette Extraordinary of July S. — History of the War in Spain and Portagd, 
by General Sarazin .—This officer is of opinion, that mneh greater miiehlef might bate 
been inflieted on this occasion, and a rooeh more complete Tiotory obtained. At the mar- 
quis, indeed, appears to have had a considerable superiority of nambar, some others may 
entertain the same opinion ; bat it ought to be considered, that the French had the advan- 
tage of lotion ; and, as the tnecess was great, and the result highly beneficial, that eriti- 
ciam which aims only at the freedom of animadverskm may well be spared. 

2 Lord Castlereagh, evidently speaking from conjecture, swelled the nnmber of kille«!« 
wouoded, and prisoners, to 19,000, when be moved for a vote of thanks to the Tictoriooa 
general. Some offiecrs^ io private letten, estiBiated the number at 6000 { others at only 

5000. 
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in the castle of Pancorbo resolved to defend it with vigor: but, 
when the count of Abisbal (general O'Dcxinel) had stormed 
an inferior fort, the courage of the commandant declined into 
the humility of capitulation. 

The operations of the allies on the eastern coast of Spain, 
were far from being so well conducted as those which oisured 
the splendid triumph at Vittoria. Suchet advanced agjainst 
the army which sir John Murray commanded, took the castle 
of Villena, and forced the pass of Biar. . The strong and com- 
manding position which the allies occupied, did not deter the 
marshal fit)m an attack, which, however, was confined to the 
left wing. His columns attempted to ascend a range of hills 
near Castalla; but the defence was as firm as the diarge was 
impetuous; and the enemy consequently retreated. A vigor- 
pus pursuit might have rendered this repulse advantageous: 
but the opportunity was neglected ; for die movements were 
not so quick or so prompt as the occasion reouired. Soon 
after thils engagement, sir John received instructions from the 
commander m chief, to aim at the recovery of the open part 
of the Valencian province, and at the expulsion of the French 
from the lower Ebro, so as to secure a communication with 
the army of Catalonia. An attack upon Tarra^na was in- 
cluded in the scheme of hostility, as the apprehension of losing 
that town would probably draw Suchet from his position near 
the Xucar. Under the conduct of admiral Hallowell, the ar- 
mament sailed from Alicant to cape Salon; and the troops 
commenced the investment of Tarragona ; but they had made 
little progress in the siege, when a report of the advance of 
Suchet from the South, .and of Math ieu from the north-east, 
reduced sir John to a despair of success. He bee^n to calcu- 
late the disparity between his force and that which threatened 
him with an attack ; and, after garrisoning a fort which he had 
taken, and leaving a division to keep the garrison in check, he 
concluded that only 16,000 men would remain, to meet *^ the 
best French troops in Spain,'^ exceeding the amount of 20,000. 
The British ana German soldiers, about 4500 in number, 
formed, he said, the only part of his army upon which he 
could firmly rely : the rest were Spaniards and Italians. He 
continued the siege for some days after he had convinced 
himself of the impossibility of success, and then re-embarked 
in disorder, leaving the guns in the advanced batteries, which 
the admiral had omred to secure. He lingered on the coast, 
and relanded the troops for a trifling object, instead of expe- 
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diting that return which might enable him to assist the Spa- 
niards near the Xucar*, 

Lord William Bentinck, who arrived on the coast during 
the preparations for retreat, assumed the command ; and, when 
the t/oops regained the Valencian coast, he led them against 
Suchet, who had returned to his former station. The defeat 
of his countrymen at Vittoria now induced the marshal to 
hasten into Catalonia. The allies followed him, and menaced 
Tarragona with a resumption of the siege. On his advance 
to the town, they retired : but he suffered them to take posses- 
sion of it, when he had destroyed the fortifications and removed 
the garrison. Some loss and dis^ce were afterward sus- 
tained, in consequence of a bold mcursion into the country 
near Barcelona. While the head-quarters were at Villa- 
Franca, an advanced body occupied the pass of Ordal. The 
vigilant enemy, approaching in force, suddenly attacked the 
allies, and; after making some havock in the action, captured 
or dispersed the detachment. In consequence of this check, 
the rest of the army hastily retreated to Tarragona. 

As the success at Vittoria was incomplete without the ac- 
quisition of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, one was besieged, 
and the other blockaded; but, from the mountainous nature of 
the country, the requisite communication was not maintained 
between the divisions which were thus employed. For the 
retrieval of the French glory in Spain, marshal Soult was des- 
patched' from Germany to take the chief command; and, 
having reason to apprehend that an invasion of France would 
quickfy follow the reduction of the two fortresses, he resolved 
to make vigorous efforts for their relief. He formed a great 
army by a recal of the fugitives, and assaulted the post of 
Roncesvalles, which was defended by the brigade of major*^ 
general Byng, but which all the exertions of that officer, rein- 
forced by the division of sir Lowry Cole, could not prevent 
from being turned. The dislodged troops retired toward 
Pampeluna ; and sir Rowland Hill, being attacked on the same 
day in the Puerto de Maya, deemed a retreat expedient when 
he was apprised of the repulse of the right, even after he had 
recovered from the rude shock to which the impetuosity of a 
superior force had exj)osed him. 

In expectation of the marshal's approach to the blockaded 

3 His londuet, being loadlj blamed, wm intestigated by a eoancil or officers, who only 
censured his ftbandooraent of the artillery and stores ; but the public seemed to think that 
he ought not to have been employed in an important command. 
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city, such positions were taken as seemed to afibrd a prospect 
of defence. In the niidst of the arrangements, the marquis 
arrived to quicken and animate the operations; and, when the 
enemy endeavoured to seize a commanding post, it was reso- 
lutely maintained under his eye by a body of Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Upon the heights near the valley of the L«anz a 
more formidable attack was made; and, while the assailants 
were repelled with great loss on some points of the line, they 
effected a lodgment in other parts; but the intrusion was soon 
chastised by a sanguinary repulse. An attempt to turn the 
left was the enemy's next enterprise; and, for diis purpose^ 
the marshal so far weakened his line, as to present an oppor- 
tunity of a general attack. His rieht and left were assailed 
with vigour and effect: his main body was also dislodged from 
a position of remarkable strength ; and, at the same time, troops 
were detached for the support of a division that formed the 
extreme left of the allies, and which, after withdrawing from 
one heic^ht to another, ultimately maintained itself. A pass 
which the retiring troops boldly endeavoured to secure, did 
not effectually stop Ae career of ''flieir adversaries, who exult- 
ingly drove them to the French frontier. 

St. Sebastian was defended with zeal and pertinacity. When 
two breaches had been made, an assault was risqued ; but, as 
the &re of the {dace was yet entire, and the breaches were flank- 
ed by well-manned works, the attempt was unsuccessful, and 
mischievous to the gallant besiegers. After a month^s delay 
and a renewal of preparation, some batteries began to pour forth 
a more formidable fire ; and dispositions were made for another 
assault Soult advanced to the relief of the garrison, and re- 
peatedly attacked a Spanish force, posted near the Bidassoa f 

Aue- 31 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^^^ * vigorous resistance, that he 
S* * abandoned the hope of success. So well had die 
Spaniards profited by the military instruction of their friends, 
that the British troops, placed on their flanks to aid their ope- 
rations, did not find it necessary to act on this occasion. On 
the same day, the storming party moved forward to a new 
breach, which was apparently so well secured by every kind 
of preparation, that the danger of entering might have amalled 
the stoutest hearts. " No man (says the director of the at- 
tack*) outlive^ the attempt to gain the ridge ;^' and the enter- 
prise seemed to be absolutely hopeless. But the expedient of 
turning the guns against the curtain changed the scene. It 

4 Sir ThoTOBS Graham. 
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required extraordinary care and attention, so to point the artil« 
lery as not to injure the assailants, over whose heads the balls 
were intended to pass; and this service was performed with 
^unexampled precision. Its effect was speedy and important; 
and it was aided by a sudden explosion of shells and ammuni- 
tion on the rampart, which produced confusion among the de» 
fenders of the works. Another attempt to reach die summit 
was crowned with success. A detachment, sent to the right 
of the breach, forced the barricades on the top of the wall, and 
entered the adjoining houses : all the complications of defence 
pave way ; ana the whole town was seized by the allies* The 
loss was severe ; for about 500 of the assailants were killed, 
;and 1500 wounded. In the following week, the castle was ta- 
ken ; and above 1800 men became prisoners of war^ 

Repeated threats of an bvasion of Britain had only served 
to evmce the boastful presumption of the French, and to ex- 
pose their preparations to ridicule and contempt : but, without 
the parade of menace, die disgrace which they had been un- 
able to iidict, was hurled upon them ; and the establishment 
of a rival warrior and a hostile army within that frontier which 
they sui4x>sed to be saored, proved a rankling thorn in the side 
of tiieir ruler. 

Leaving the capital of Navarre under blockade^ the allied 
droops crossed the Bidassoa, and forced the entrench- q . m 
mentsatAndayeandotherpartsofthe frontier. When ' * 
the surrender of Pampeluna left the right wing of the army un- 
employed, the commander in chief made dispositions for an at- 
tack upon all the posts near the Nivelle, which the French 
had fortified with great care and labor. Their right, in the 
front of St. Jean de Luz, formed the stronmst post; and this, 
it was hoped, might be turned with littie difficulty, if the cen** 
tre shoulci be separated from the left, and subjected to an irre- 
-sistible impression. In this preparatory service so manv hours 
were employed, that the cnief assault was postponed to the 
next morning : but^the enemy prudendy retired in the night to^ 
an entrenched camp near Bayonne. About 1400 of the French 
"were made prisoners, and artillery and ammunition were cap- 
tured in abundance, yet not without a considerable loss of lives 
in the attack. In the ensubg operations, a much greater loss 
was sustained. The new position had such an appearance of 
strength, thstf an assault in front did not (u-omise to be suc^ 
cessful. It was therefore resolved by the marq^uis, that mover 

^ S J«OM' l^H^mH oftbe S^fai In Sptin. 

Vol. VI. 3 A ^ ' . 
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ments siiould be mad^ toward the Nive, to clear the ri^ 
bank, and reach the rear oiP the French. Alarmed at these 
mauceuvres, Soqlt marched out of his camp with the greata 
part of his force, and fiercely attacked the left wing of ths 
allies, commanded by sir John Hope, with a view of drawing 
back the right ; but so manly and vigorous was the resistance, 
that his aim was completely bafBed ; and his disappointmem 
was aggravated by the conduct of two regiments of Dutch and 
Germans, who, immediately after the engagement, passed over 
to the ranks of the allies. Another attempt on this point pro- 
ved equally fruitless ; and a third trial terminated in disj^ce. 
In these defensive actions, the Portuguese displayed the steady 
courage of well disciplined warriors, and received high praise 
from the British officers. The marshal then turned his atten- 
y. . o tion to the right wing, and sent a great force to storm 
• its position ; out sir Rowland Hill was so well pre- 
pared for defence, that, even before the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment, he compelled the enemy to retreat with a ^eat diminu- 
tion of number. In these conflicts, which occupied five days, 
650 of the confederates were killed : above 3900 were wound- 
ed V and 500 were reported to be missing. Thus the first fruits 
of invasion were purchased at a dear rate : but, when honor is 
obtained, and success smiles upon the progress of the war, sol- 
diers do not keenly regret the loss of their brave associates ; 
and the people for whom they shed their blood, are content to 
say, that they fell in a glorious cause. 

While the defenders of Spain were employed in delivering 
the country from a foreign yoke, the cortes endeavoured to 
free the minds of the people from the tyranny of the inquisi- 
tion.' A decree against the holy office could scarcely have 
been expected from the rooted bigotry of the Spanish nation. 
ITie clergy considered that institution' as necesssiy for the pre- 
servation of religious purity ; and, when it was suppressed by 
Joseph in those provinces which he ostensibly governed, they 
reprobated the ybitrary edict as a proof of his ignorance of the 
Spanish character^ and of his contempt of all religion. Al- 
though the popular respect for that establishment had in some 
measure declined, a great part of the community still enter- 
tained a favorable opinion of a tribunal, which had for three 
centuries been incorporated with die hierarchical system. Not 
deterred by this considerationi the liberales (as the less bigoted 
representatives were styled) declared that the inquisition,l>eiiig 
contrary to the constitution of Spain, injurious to religion, and 
detrimental to the state, ought to be abolished : but the cour- 
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age of the members did not pass beyond the limits of a vote. 
The resolution had not its due effect ; for it was subsequently 
voted, that the propriety of authorising other tribunals, to pro* 
tect and preserve the purity of the faith, should be referred to 
a committee ; and the result was a law, ordaining the erection 
of an episcopal court in every diocese, for the cognisance of 
heretical delinquency ; accompanied with a declaration, im- 
porting that the ancient laws against heretics were m full force. ' 
The new courts were proposed to be so constituted, as to di- 
minish the danger of inhuman tyranny : but they held out the 
prospect of a very imperfect remedy for the evils of the inqui- 
sition. The clergy even complained of this feeble attack upon 
a sacred institution ; and, when the report of the committee 
was ordered to be read in every church, they refused to obey 
a mandate .which had not received the sanction of the ecclesi- 
astical body. Incensed at this disobedience, the cortes dis- 
missed the regents, to whose weakness they imputed the dis<- 
respect with which the legislature had been treated : but even 
the new appointments were not followed by an enforcement 
of the law. Some of the bishops, headed by the pope's dele- 
gate^ strongly opposed it ; and the banishment of the nuncio 
radier increased tnan allayed the ferment which the zealots had 
excited. 

The efforts of the assembly for the regeneration of Spain 
were not so successful as they ought to have been ; and even 
the reforms which had been enacted were not so far carried 
into effect, as to be productive of that benefit which might rea- 
sonably have been expected. The views of the liberales. 
were Obstructed by prejudice and bigotry : arid the most per- 
nicious and dangerous schemes of religious and political inno- 
vation were imputed to those members by their clerical adver- 
saries, who were therefore pleased at the announced expiration 
of the extraordinary cortes, A new assembly was now sum- 
moned for the ordinary purposes of legislation, and for the pro« 
motion of just and equitable government. 
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LETTER XXVL 



Continuance of the War between Great Britain and the Umied 

States. 



THE abortion of the negotiatory experiment seemed to 
aggravate and embitter the animosity of the contending powers. 
To the president and the majority of the congress, the Britisfa 
court imputed the guilt of aggression, and the additional cul- 

Sibility of an obstinate perseverance in flagrant injustice; while 
e leaders of the American government acrimoniously repro- 
bated that pr(^;ression of violence and outrage, with which 
tiie English had sustained their amgant and unwaitantaUe 
pretensions. 

Mr. Madison, being re-elected president by a considerable 
majority, in preference to Mr. Clinton, whose moderation 
would not suffer him to be zealous for war, continued to pro- 
pagate resentment and hostility. In the public harangue w^ich 
1813 ^^^"^^ ^'^ inauguration, he declared diat Ifae 
'^* ' ,* war was '^ just in its origin, necessary and noUe in 
its objects ;" and boasted that it had been waged, on the part 
of his countrymen, with a scrupulous regard to the precepts of 
courtesy and humanity, and to the usages of civilised nations, 
and "ma spirit of liberality which was never surpassed ;^ 
assertmg, at the same time, that the enemy had pursued a veiy 
different course, in menacing the adopted and naturaliaed 
members of the political famihr of die United Stales with the 

Bmishment due to traitors ana deserters, in letting loose the 
ood-thirsty savages u^n the opposite ranks of honofaUe 
warriors, and in supplying the place of a conquering force bj 
attempts for the dismemberment of a confederated republic. 
The last instance of unjustifiable conduct, he said, " if it did 
not belong to a series of unexampled inconsistencies,'' might 
excite greater astonishment, as proceeding from a eoverameat 
which founded the very war, so long prosecuted m Europe, 
on a charge agabst the *' disorganising and insurrectional po- 
licy of its adversary.'^ 

Such was the intemperate language by which the republi- 
can ruler inflamed the minds of the people^ and called their 
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irvorst passions into exercise. It cherished and kept alive the 
flame of war ; but it had not an equal effect in all parts of the 
state ; for there were several provinces, particularly the north- 
em territories, in which the people did not conceal their earn- 
est desire of peace. 

New attempts were made upon the Canadian province. 
Brigadier Winchester, advancing with 1000 men, seized 
French-town, and was proceeding to attack Fort Detroit, when 
he was encountered by colonel Proctor, who had 500 civilised 
and 600 savage warriors under his command* He had sta- 
tioned a part of his force in houses and enclosures, j ^ 
which, from a dread of the barbarians, they defended ^^* 
vrith obstinacy : iKit, as those feeble posts could not be perma- 
nently maintained, the occupants^ finally surrendered at discre- 
tion. The rest of the republican army, m attempting to retteat, 
suffered almost total destruction from the fury of the savages^, 
whose barbarity ought to have been checked by the superior 
civilisation of their associates. 

The operations of this war were not conducted on a large 
scale. Y rom the smallness c^ the force which Great Britain 
sent into the field, it might have been considered as one fA the 
most insignificant powers in Christendom ; and the United 
States, though comparatively feeble, had a numerous and in- 
creasing population, which might have furnished a greater 
mass of disposable force. 

Another mvasion of Upper Canada was not so unsuccessful 
as Winchester's attempt Major-general Dearborn, being in- 
formed that the town of York was weakly garrisoned, marched 
against it with above 2000 men, and, being aided by a flotiUa 
on lake Ontario, enforced the surrender of an important post 
After tile transfer of Louisiana to France by a secret article 
of the treaty concluded with Spain in the year 1802, that ill- 
peopled but useful territory had been purchased by the United 
States : but, in fixing its limits, they had encroached, in the opi- 
nion of the Spaniards, upon the province of West Florida. 
Hence had arisen disputes, which were not yet accommodated. 
A particular object of contest was the fortress of Mobile, 
against which major-general Harrison sent a detachment. The 
dbmand of an immediate surrender had a speedy effect; 
though the Spaniards possessed the means of a long defence. 
Hiis was an act which had no connexion with ti^ existing 

1 About 500 in nureber. 

8 The eommander cooHy wji» that the retiring toldien were, M he beKered, <* all, or 
with Teij few e^ceptfoni^ killid bgr ihe Ittdiaos." 
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war; but it served to evince the spirit of the American go- 
vernment, and its imitation of the selfish and encroaching 
practices of European nations. That spirit, in some instances, 
degenerated into malice and cruelty ; for it appears^ from a 
proclamation of the president, that it was declared lawful, by 
an act of the congress, for any persons to use '* torpedoes, 
sub- marine instruments, or any other destructive machines 
whatever,'^ against British armed vessels ; and it is said^, that 
a schooner was left to invite seizure, having casks of gun- 
powder concealed under a stock of provisions, subject to me- 
chanical explosion. These practices were vindicated, but not 
justified or excused, by the brutality of that government which 
had brought forward the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, to 
aid the operations of the musquet and the cannon. 

During the campaign, a prospect of peace arose ; but it was 
faint and distant. The emperor of Russia, being the friend of 
both powers, offered his mediation ; and, as ** his high charac- 
ter was a satisfactory pledge for the sincerity and impartiality 
of his offer,'* it was readily accepted by the president, who 
commissicHied three distinguished citizens to treat with British 
plenipotentiaries at Petersburg, and.at the same time p;ave in- 
structions for the adjustment of a commercial treaty with Rus- 
sia. As it was not expected that this interposition would be 
efficacious in allaying the animosity of the Americans, it was 
declined by the British court. 

The lakes and the neighbouring posts were, at this time, the 
chief scenes of hostility. Colonel Proctor, being aware of the 
enemy's intention of attacking him as soon as a reinforcement 
should arrive, resolved to assault a fortified station near Lake 
Erie ; but, when he reached the mouth of the Miamis, he 
found the Americans so strongly entrenched and covered, that 
all the fire of his batteries could not make the desired impres- 
sion. While he remained in suspense at this station, his men 
Mav 5 ^^^® exposed, on both sides of the river, to a sud- 
^ * den and violent attack. About 1300 men, com- 
manded by brigadier Clay, had descended the stream in the 
hope of overwhelming the besiegers, who were also harassed 
by a simultaneous sortie from the fort. Even the batteries d[ 
tlie British commander were seized by the foe ; but the vigor 
widi which he inspired the troops enabled them to turn the 
tide of triumph. He had not 1000 men under his immediate 
authority ; but the deficiency was supplied by a body of sa- 

3 AddubI Regwter for the Year 1813. 
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vages, whose courage and activity (he says) contributed largely 
to his success. About 1000 of the Ameri cans were killed, 
wounded, or captured. 

Near the head of Lake Ontario, a strong body of Ameri- 
cans disembarked, and attacked Fort George, which all the 
efforts of colonel Vincent could not maintain. At Sacket^s 
harbour, on the same lake, an attempt was made upon the fort 
both by land and water ; but the courage of the enemy secured 
it against every assault. Fortune was more favourable to the 
English in the nocturnal attack of a camp, which, though it 
was defended by a great superiority of number, was gallantly 
forcied ; and a more considerable advantage was obtained near 
Queen's-town, in the surrender of a detachment sent out by 
Hiajor-general Dearborn for the interception of British supplies. 

Some naval engagements occurred on the lakes. On that 
of Ontario, sir James Yeo could not effectually prevail over 
captain Chauncey ; and, on Lake Erie, Barclay found an able 
opponent in Perry, with whose squadron he had' a close con- 
flict. Each attributed to the opposing commodore a. superio* 
rity of force ; but it does not appear that the disparity was con- 
siderable. The chief American vessel, though disabled, was 
not captured, because the Canadians were too fully employed 
to take advantage of the apparent surrender. When both par- 
ties had sustained a severe loss, five British vessels, of which 
only two are dignified by the appellation of ships^ fell into the 
power of the enemy*. 

This misfortune did not efface the glory which the British 
marine had acquired in an engagement near the port of Boston. 
Broke, commander of the Shannon, having long watched the 
Chesapeak frigate, beheld with joy its approach to action. He 
had only 330 against 440 men ; and, in the weight of metal, 
the enemy had a very great advantage : but no consideration of 
hostile superiority could discourage his men, who, after a short 
firing, boarded the American ship, and subdued all oppositbn* 
Seventy -nine were killed or wounded in the Shannon, and one 
hundred and seventy in the Chesapeak. Captain Broke, who 
first leaped into that vessel, received great personal injury; 
and Lawrence, the republican commander, died of his wounds. 

The enemy's success on Lake Erie was followed by a re- 
covery of the whole Michigan territory, except Michilimacbi- 

4 Sir George Prevost Myg, that the victory, in this caw, was oolywreited from the Eog- 
lith *^ by the unfortunate loss of the services of csptaia Barclay** (who was wounded), 
•' and of almost every other officer of the squadron, leaving a crew without competent eon- 
troul or oommaod." 
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nac ; and it encouraged Harrison to advMce bto Upper Canada 
With confident hopes of advantage. Major-general Proctor, 
being too weak to withstand the invaders, dismantled several 
posts, and destroyed the stores ; and, bdbg attacked in his 
retreat, he escaped with difficulty, securing less than one-half 
of his force. The Americans said, that above 600 (^ tus men 
were captured. 

As both powers, soon after, increased Aeir armies, it was 
expected that some great exploits would be performed. Ma- 
jor-general Hampton, having collected above 7000 men» made 
an irruption into Lower Canada; and his advanced suund en- 
deavoured to overpower the provincial troops posted near the 
Chateauguay : but the defence was so spirited, that the assail- 
ants, who were greatlv superior m number, were repelled with 
loss and disgrace. With a view of rendering this mvasion 
more effectual, Wilkinson, havbg embarked on Lake Ontario 
with a considerable force, proceeded down the river Sl 
Lawrence^ and had nearly reached Prescot, before his pip g re s s 
was observed* A violent cannonade then harassed the ad- 
j^ancin^ armament ; but it did not discourage tiie general^ who 
sent bn^dier Boyd, with above 3000 men, to attack a corps 
which lieutenant-colonel Morrison commanded on the Cana- 
dian aide of the river. The Americans first assaulted tfie IdR 
wing, but could not disorder its ranks : the right withstood 
their etSatts with equal firmness ; and the whde line, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of 1000 men, at len^ defeated the inva* 
ders at all points. In consequence of this serious repulse, the 
enemy postponed, to another year, the expected reduction of 
Montreal. 

The impulse which had been given by this contest to the 
warlike spirit of the savages, involved the republicans in those 
hostilities which they more particularly dreaded. Not only 
the tribes to the nordi-west of the United States, but those 
hordes which occufMed the territory to tfie westward of the 
southern provinces, were engaged in a war with the enemies 
of Great mitain. Expeditions were undertaken for the chas- 
tisement of these ferocious warriors; and the Creeks, among 
others, felt the resentment of the neighbouring provincials. 

When the congress had another session, the president could 
Dec 7 ^^^ boast, with trudi, that the campai^ had been 
' uniformly successful ; but he said, that its progress, 
in addition to the importance of die naval success, had been 
filled with incidents highly honorable to the American arms. 
He could not be insensible dfthe calaniities with which war is 
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attended ; but he consoled himself by reflecting, that, if it had 
increased the interruptions of commerce, it had cherished and 
multiplied manufactures; that, if it had ^iven a latitude to spo- 
liations on the ocean, and to predatory mcursions on the land, 
it had developed the best means of retaliating the former, and 
of providing protection against the latter; and that the result 
promised a greater respect, on the part of foreign nations, for 
the rights of the^ republic, and a longer duration of future 
peace than could be expected without the signal proofs which 
had been exhibited of tne national spirit and resources. 



LETTER XXVIL 



f^iew of Public Affairs^ and of the Progress of extended Hostili- 
tieSf to the Capitulation qf Paris. 

THE glorious incidents which had diffused joy over the . 
continent, excited correspondent emotions in Great . » | o 

Britain. Every patriotic sublet, every advocate ^* * 
of justice and equity, every fiiend of peace, predicted the ul- 
timate success of the confederate princes, ana looked forward 
to the ruin of the tyrant. 

In addressing the two houses, the prince regent con- ^ . 
gratulated them on the decided conviction which hap- ^* ' 
pily prevailed throughout so large a portion of Europe, that 
the war was the result of necessity, and that the ** views of 
universal dominion,^^ entertained by the ruler of France, " could 
only be defeated by combined and determined resistance.'^ 
As a relaxation of vigor, at this crisis, might have promoted 
the views of the common enemy, it was proposed by the mi- 
nistry, that the disposable force of the countiy should be aug- 
mented, and the militia be.encouraged by a liberal premium 
to enlist in the regular army, or (if Siat should be disagreeabk 
to their feelings) to serve on the continent for a limited period. 
A bill to this effect was quickly enacted; and the call was an« 
swered with zealous alacrity. At the same time, to promote 
the exertions of the allied princes, six millions were aUowed^ 

Vol. VI. 3B r- i 
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beside four millions for the service of the peninsula. These 
grants were voted with unanimity; for even Mr. Whitbread, 
being of opinion that peace would soon be obtained by the ef- 
forts of so formidable a coalition, relinquished his opposition 
to the military and subsidiary system of the court. The loud 
tones of complaint, and the harsh accents of censure, ceased 
to be heard ; and harmony was the order of the day. 

So quietly were the parliamentary proceedings conducted, 
and every point which was suggested was so easily gained, 
that, instead of proposing an adjournment to the beginning of 
"D 90 ^^^ ensuing year, the ministers gratified the members 
with an unusual prolongation of the recess; and, 
when the two houses re-assembled in the spring, the debates 
were not very interesting or important, with an exception of 
those which related to the forcible occupation of Norway. 
That arbitrary arrangement reflected disgrace on the allies. 
It could only be vindicated on the plea of expediency ; for rec- 
titude formed no part of the question. The earl of Harrowby 
defended , it with the loose casuistry of a modem statesman, 
adducing such arguments as the most inexpert academical 
logician, or even an uninformed peasant, would justly pro- 
nounce to be weak and inconclusive. In both houses, how- 
ever, the motions for addressing the prince regent on the sub- 
ject, were rejected by large majorities'. Every honourable 
and virtuous citizen lamented the fate to which the Norwegians 
were exposed*: but all foresaw that it would be useless to re- 
sist the torrent. 

The proceedings of the senate and representative body in 
France, were calculated for a vigorous continuance of that war 
which a just prince would have averted by manifesting a sin- 
cere desire of peace. It was decreed that 300,000 conscripts 
should be at the disposal of the government, ready to ward 
off the storm of invasion. Some of the imposts were doubled, 
and others heavily augmented ; and these demands were de- 
clared to be necessary for enabling the army to obstruct the 
dangerous views of the allies, who intended to dismember 
France. By this falsehood, the ministers endeavoured to rouse 
the people to a defence of the country, when their zeal might 
otherwise have declined. 

However great were the preparations for another campaign. 
Napoleon could not conceal from himself the peril with which 
he was menaced. He feelingly lamented the secession of the 

1 Of 81 in one house, and 158 in the other. 
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princes who had lately co-operated with him, and began to 
think that his ambition had over-shot the mark at which he 
aimed. In a moment of pride, he had declared that he would 
not condescend to court the people by urging them to identify 
their interests with those of their sovereign, and to meet the 
dangers of the crisis ; but, in haranguing the legislative body, 
he regretted the necessity of demanding new sacrifi- jv . ^ 
ces from a generous nation, while he trusted that a ^' 
regard for the honor and security of France would invigorate 
the exertions of defensive zeal. He wished for a great display 
of strength, because, without an imposing aspect, there was no 
chance of obtaining favorable terms of peace. The offer of the 
allies to treat, he said, had induced him to consent to a nego- 
tiation; and it was proposed that plenipotentiaries should be sent 
to Mannheim : but a delay, not imputable to him, had occur- 
red in this interesting concern. On his side, he assured the 
members, there were no obstacles to the restoration of peace r 
but the falsehood of this assertion was soon apparent. How- 
ever strong might be his allegations of pacific views, it was his 
firm resolution to retain, almost in their whole extent, the 
French conquests and usuq^ations. 

The declaration from Franckfort, which had suggested to 
Napoleon the idea of negotiation, did not give general satisfac- 
tion. The promise of allowing, to the malignant and restless 
disturber of the peace of Europe, the cdol destroyer of human 
life and the determined enemy of human happiness, a greater 
dominion than the French kings had enjoyed, excited strong 
disgust. To conclude peace with such a man, vV)as lo give 
him an opportunity of violating it, and to prepare him for a 
renewal of mischief : to suffer him to reign, after the horrible 
course which he had pursued, was an encouragement of wicked- 
ness and atrocity, and an insult to outraged humanity. In such 
a cause, it was the duty of every state to interfere, and to insist 
upon the dethronement of an arbitrary usurper, who had sub- 
verted the small remains of feeling, honor, and virtue, which 
the revolution had left to the French, and had armed them 
against all .other nations. The commencement of the war 
against him^ was not so stricdy justifiable; but the incidents and 
circumstances which arose in its progress, and his full deve- 
lopement of his flagitious character, imparted, to the continu- 
ance of hostilities, the sanctipn of equity. 

After the late success of the allies, it required little prepara- 

% In the year 1803. 
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tion to bring their troops within the limits of France. Blucl^r, 
who, beside the grand army of Prussia, had under his com- 
mand some Russian and Saxon divisions, commenced the 
YQIA ^^^ y^^^ ^'^h ^^ invasion of Napoleon^s territo- 

' * ' ries. General Bistram led the way ; and, having 

forced the entrenchments near the Lahn, he crossed the Rhine, 
and took possession of Coblentz. Baron Sacken passed over 
near Mannheim, and count Langeron near Bingen ; and, in 
three days, the invaders slew or captured 1500 men. They 
were received with joy by the people : the doiumers fled in 
consternation ; and trade was restored between the French and 
German districts. Thus encouraged, the army prosecuted its 
march to the Moselle, and thence to the Mame, without any 
serious opposition. 

The Austrian army, strengthened by Russian and Bavarian 
divisions, and by the troops of Wirtemberg, invaded Alsace, 
tinder the direction of the prince of Schwartzenberg, who so 
far distributed his force as to threaten, at the same moment, 
Nancy, Langres, and Lyons. While he was makbg arrange- 
ments for a speedy co-operation with Blucher, Alexander and 
his Prussian ally crossed the Rhine near Basle, with their res- 
pective bodies of reserve. Count Witgenstein, with a strong 
corps of Cosacks, had already passed; and some spirited con- 
Bicts had occurred, in which the Bavarian general De Roy, the 
prince of Wirtemberg, and count Platofl^ particularly distui- 
guished themselves. 

It was pretended by the emissaries of the government, that 
the apparent acquiescence of the French in th^ progress of the 
invaders, arose from a pre-concerted plan, by which they hoped 
to draw their enemies into the heart of the country, so as to 
enable themselves more effectually to crush diem. But this 
iieglect may more reasonably be attributed to the disorder of 
die administration, the weakness and insubordination of the 
frontier troops, and the want of a firm dependence on the ex- 
erdons of the new conscripts. Napoleon, however, if he at first 
entertained the idea of connivance, soon became sensible of 
the necessity of checking the advance of his foes. He knew 
\hat their resentment was directed more agamst him than 
against the people ; and he was now convinced, that, if he 
wished to preserve his power, he must identify hinisdf as 
much as possible with the nation. He therefore labored widi 
the most strenuous zeal to produce an universal oppositioo to 
the intruders, whom he accused of aiming at the dismember- 
ment of France ; and, when a considerable force had been 
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collected between the Seine and the Mame, he took the field 
with an appearance of animation, and a seeming confidence in 
the justice of his cause* 

When he found that marshal Mortier had been attacked 
at Bar-sur- Aube, and constrained to retire, he did not scruple 
to pervert the truths, by affirming, that the French were victo- 
rious; and it was announced to ttie Parisians, that this first ad- 
vantage had electrified the army with joy. On his approach 
to St. Dizier, which the Prussians had seized, he ordered that 
village to be assaulted ; and, as it was occupied only by a 
small force, it was re-taken without extraordinary difficulty. 
This trivial exploit was extolled in the usual style of French 
exaggeration. 

Brienne, the seat of that military school which called Bona- 
parte ttselexWy was the scene of a more important conflict. Being 
defied by the enemy, Blucher readily accepted the challenge ; 
and the engagement was maintained without drawing upon 
either party the imputation of an exposure of pusillanimity. 
The allies endeavoured to profit by the deficiency of cavalry 
on the part of the French ; out they gave in their turn an ad- 
vantage to their adversaries, by attending less to the defence 
of the castle than to the operations of the field* An officer, 
detached by marshal Victor, was thus gratified with an oppor- 
tunity of taking that post in the night. Either (as the writer 
of the French account affirms) by the torches of the confe- 
derates, or from the vivid fire of the artillery incessantly play- 
ed by the assailants, the town was involved in flames ; and, in 
the consequent confusion, the troops of Blucher retreated, 
but not before they had made a vigorous effort to retake the 
castle*. 

Anotiber trial of strength and courage quickly followed. 
Haviog received a reinforcement from the prince of Schwart- 
zenberg, the Prussian commander advanced with about 75,000 
men, and en^ged a nearly equal number of the p . . 
enemy, at La-Kothiere and other posts. That vil- ^ ' ' 
1^ formed the centre and the key of the French position : 
the right wine was stationed at Dienville, and the left at 
Chaumenil and Giberie ; and the cavalry occupied an interve- 
ning plain. The prince of Wirtemberg strenuously contended 
with marshal Victor ; drove him from the left; was dislodged 
in his turn ; recovered and maintained the post. Count Gui- 
lay attacked the^ right, but could not force it before midnight. 

3 CatDpfl|;ne de Paris, par Giraad. 
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Sacken^s movements were directed against the centre ; and, 
with ereat difficulty and loss, he expelled the enemy from La- 
Rothiere, which he defended against a personal attempt of Na- 
poleon for its recovery. After a considerable loss, the French 
made a retro^de motion to Troyes and Arcis. 

The Austrian and Prussian armies continued their advance 
toward Paris in different directions. Schwartzenberg (M^oceed- 
cd along the banks of. the Seine, while Blucher chiefly guided 
his course by the Marne. General von Yorck overtook the 
rear guard of Macdonald's army, and gained such an advan- 
tage as led to the capture of Chalons. Bonaparte having re- 
treated to Nogent, Troyes was easily taken by the prince of 
Wirtemberg, who also reduced Sens to submission. 

Alarmed at the progress of Blucher, whose troops were 
within three marches from the French capital, Napoleon, 
wiiose reputation had visibly declined, and whose genius was 
supposed to have deserted him, resolved to make a bold at- 
tempt for the retrieval of his credit. An opportunity of signal 
success seemed to be afforded to his eager hopes by the wide 
separation of one corps from another. He attacked and de- 
feated, at Champ- Aubert, the division of general Alsufief, too 
distantly situated to be seasonably assisted ; and boasted that, 
out of 8000 men, only 1500 escaped; but the falsehood ctf the 
assertion was evident. Sacken advanced to oppose the victc»^; 
and his division, aided by that of Yorck, fought with obstinacy 
at Montmirail, but could not ensure a triumph. The hostile 
leader affirmed that, in this battle, the Russians and their as- 
sociates fled .in the greatest confusion : but, according to a 
British officer^, the two armies remained, at the close of the 
engagement, in their respective positions. Upon an impartial 
consideration of the different statements, it appears that the 
enemy had the advantage, and that, on the following day, far- 
ther success attended a vigorous pursuit 

Blucher, who had remained inactive near Vertus during 
these three days of conflict, roused himself when he was ap- 
prised of the advance of Marmont, and, attacking that com- 
mander at Etoges, compelled him to retire. Recalled by this 
movement from the pursuit of Sacken and Yorck, Bonaparte 
resolved to risque another engagement. He stopped the re- 
Feb 14. ^^^^^S marshal, and encouraged him to turn upon 
' the foe at Vauchamp. The l^attle which ensued 
was, almost entirely, a contest between the French cavalry 

4 Colonel Love. London Gazette, Febnuiy £6. 
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and the allied infantry. The former made a furious assault, 
M'hich the latter coolly resisted by the formation of squares, 
presenting on every side a firm front. So destructive was the 
fire from these compact bodies, which were supported by the 
occasional charges of a small number of horsemen, that the 
French sometimes recoiled in disorder ; but, being amply re- 
inforced, they made such bold and direct attacks, that Blucher 
found a retreat expedient and even necessary. For more than 
three leagues, his men were incessandy harassed by their pur- 
suers : yet we are assured, that not a single square was bro- 
ken*. At sunset, a strong body of cavalry made a circuit, 
and endeavoured to stop the retreat in front ; but even this 
alarming movement did not discourage those who were deter- 
mined to break through -every obstacle. The artillery, being 
admirably served, opened such a fire as concurred with well- 
directed volleys of musquetry to clear the line of march; and, 
although a body of infantry at Etoges flanked the squares,, and 
made considerable havock, the hulk of the harassed army es- 
caped to Bergeres. In such a retreat, the loss may be sup- 
posed to have been very great ; and it is more than probable 
that the killed, wounded, and prisoners, exceeded the amount 
of 5500. 

Bonaparte, elate with this success, turned his arms with re- 
doubled confidence against the prince of Schwartzenberg, who 
had sent detachments within forty miles of Paris, and had 
driven the enemy even from the left bank of the Seine. Count 
Witgenstein was now attacked, at Nangis, by a force which 
he was too weak to withstand. As his loss was considerable, 
and as count Wrede was also dislodged from Villeneuve, the 
prince recalled his troops to the right bank. Three attacks 
were made upon that part of his army which occupied Mpn- 
tereau and its vicinity ; and all were repelled by the prince of 
Wirtemberg : but a fourth assault compelled him to retreat, 
without allowing him an opportunity of destroying the bridge, 
over which the French passed in great force. 

Blucher, sensible of the danger of a march not sufficiently 
connected with the progress of the Austrian army, was ad- 
vancing in the direction of Troyes, for the purpose of more 
effectual co-operation. At a time when the French pretended 
that only a wreck remained of his numerous army, he marched 
from Chalons with above 55,000 men, eager to chastise the 

5 Colonel I^we*« Letter.— The FrcnoU narrator of the aciioa says, on ihe contrary, tliAt 
ihrce squares were loully broken. 
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insolent and boastful partisans of the Corsican. His move- 
ments were watched by the marshals Marmont and Nf cxtier, 
who did not, however, seriously molest him. He had only 
reached Meri upon the Seine, when Troyes was evacuated by 
the Austrians on the approach of Napoleon, who, from his 
head-quarters in that city, fulminated a vindictive proclama- 
tion, not only against all Frenchmen who accompanied the in- 
vading armies, but against all who, in the places occupied by 
the enemy, had worn the white cockade, or any other badge 
of the house of Bourbon. 

The prince of Schwartzenberg continued to retreat, but 
without the least appearance of disorder. As soon as an op* 
portunity offered itself, he resumed an offensive attitude ; and, 
judiciously directing the operations of the Russian troopsy dis- 
lodged the French from all their positions <m this side of the 
Aube. He detached the prince ci Wirtemberg with instruc- 
tions to attack marshal Macdonald, who was repelled with litde 
difficulty. Aiming at the re-possession of Troyes, he advan- 
ced against Oudinot, who had taken such positions as seemed 
favourable to the delfence of that city. These stations were 
quickly gained ; 3000 men were made prisoners ; and the sur- 
render of the town was the result of this success. 

Still anxious to prevent a junction between the Austrian and 
Prussian armies, Bonaparte marched against Blucher, and 
Constrained him to alter his route ; but, when general Win- 
zingerode had intimidated the commandant of Soissons into a 
surrender, and his division and that of Bulow had reinforced 
the field-marshal, be resolved to make a grand eflbrt for vic- 
tory. While his force extended from Lafiaux to Craone, 
Soissons was assaulted with great fury. The enemy seized 
the greater part of the suburbs, and from the unroofed houses, 
kept up an incessant fire on the Russians, who occupied the 
other portion, and also on those who manned the waUs of the 
town : but their exertions were rendered fruitiess by the obsti- 
nacy of the defence. Bonaparte aow crossed the Aisne, and 
attacked the left with such vigor as to make a considerable 
impression ; the consequence of which, after no small loss, was 
a retreat to Laon. In the front of that town, Blucher concen- 
trated his army, which considerably outnumbered the French 
host. Bulow's division occupied the town itself and an adja- 
cent conical hill : the corps of Winzingerode, Sacken, and 
Langeron, formed the right ; and the left positions were de- 
jyj Q fended by Yorcfc and Kleist. Before daylight, when 
' * the darkness was increased by a thick fog, the ene- 
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iny commenced the attack, and seized two villages, from which 
^be fire of the small arms could reach Laon. Amidst this ob« 
scurity^ the battle raged for many hours, the right and the cenr 
tre of the allies rather gaining than losing ground. As soon 
as the day became clear, the field-marshal ordered the cavalry 
to move from the rear, and turn the left flank of the French ; 
but the irregularity of the ground, and other difficulties, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of that operation. In the mean 
time, a numerous body of infantry, not unsupported by caval- 
ry^ mardied against the left of the confederates, pouring a 
dreadful fire from forty pieces of artillery. To assist in the 
repulsion of this attack, troops were sent from other parts of 
the field, where the vigor of conflict began to decline ; and the 
whole phalanx so firmly su^aihed the assault, and so ably 
profited by the first moment of advantage, whiqh a charge of 
cavalry presented, that the enemy fled at nieht in confusion 
and terror. A bri^k pursuit was carried on durmg the night, 
leading to numerous captures : but, the next morning, ttose 
divisions which had not retreated, again engaged the centre 
and the right; and the villages and small woods were the 
scenesof spirited conflicts. No great disparity of fortune ap- 
peared on this day before the approach of evening ; but then a 
select body advanced to a village near the walls, and, failing 
in the attempt to storm it, retreated in disorder, after the loss 
of many brave men. Napoleon, who had been cautioned by 
some cff his generals aeainst the attack of Laon, now lamented 
that he bad not taken the advice, and retired to Soisaons, which 
had been lately recovered. For his disappointment in the re- 
sult oi these actions, he received some consolation at Rheims* 
This city had been taken by the allies ; but it was re-captured 
by Marmont and Merlin, while he viewed die operatbns from 
a neighbouring hill. Pleased with the sight of a multitude of 
prisoners, and flattered with the congratulations of the citizens, 
he rested for some days from his military labours. The Aus-. 
trian general was preparing to resume his march to Paris, 
when he was checked by the intelligence of this event. 

While the destiny of France was yet unascertained, the 
war exhibited some striking features in other scenes of actipn* 
The prince of Sweden, pursuing the great object of extin« 
guishing the French interest in the north of Germany and in 
£>enmark, met with rapid success ; and, after a series oi mili- 
tary advantages, he mtimidated the Danbh court into j^ ^^ 
a treaty of peace and alliance. He even procured an 
explicit assent to die transfer of Norway, upon the mere pro- 
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mise of eventual compensation. After an active campaign, he 
stationed his troops in the Netherlands, and, with anxious 
attention, observed the progress of the grand army, keeping 
the Belgians in awe, and preparing himself for offensiue ope- 
rations, as occasion might require. The British troops, in 
that territory, were commanded by sir Thomas Graham, with 
whom general Bulow and a Prussian division co-operated. 
From some posts near Antwerp, the French were dislodged; 
but the rigors of the season, and the want of a proper supply 
of artillery, suggested the propriety of forbearance with regard 
to aplace of such strength. After some weeks of inaction, 
sir Thomas was induced to make an attempt for the reduction 
of Bergen-op-Zoom, He sent four columns on that hazardous 
service. Two of these divisions mounted the ramparts, and 
one even entered the body of the place : but the defence was 
so spirited, that the rash assailants suffered considerable loss, 
and about 1800 were obliged to surrender. 

In the south-west of France, the marquis of Wellin^on 
resumed offensive operations by the seizure of posts, which, 
in that part of the country, were numerous. Near Orthez, 
the attack was particularly spirited, and the resistance obstinate; 
but the division of sir Rowland Hill prevailed. The enemy 
did not merely retire, but fled in the utmost confusion; and so 
great was the discouragement which ensued, that desertion 
&om the ranks became very frecjuent. The whole army pass- 
ed the Adour, notwithstanding its swollen state ; and the cita- 
del of Bayonne was closely invested. 

The progress of the allies, in this part of France, although 
their commander had not declared his sentiments in favour of 
the house of Bourbon, encouraged the friends of the exiled 
family to assert those claims which were more entided to ge- 
neral support than the pretensions of a base adventurer. At 
the close of the preceding year, strong symptoms of discontent 
had been manifested m La Vend6e ; and many conscripts had 
refused to march, even opposing by force the attempts of the 
soldiery to fix them in the ranks. Dreading a civil war at 
such a crisis, the government relaxed its rigor in that part of 
tlie country, and indulged the people with an abatement of the 
various demands for the public service. These concessions, 
and the prospect of a treaty between the allies and the usurper, 
kept the provincials quiet for a time ; but they communicated 
to each other their wishes for a subversion of the existing go- 
vernment, and anxiously waited for an opportunity of testifying 
their loyal zeal. The marquis de la Roche-Jaquelein, whose 
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name was a passport to the favour of the Vendeans, wished 
to appear among them, that be might make secret arrange- 
ments for a revolt : but his person was so well known, that 
his friends alleged the danger of his being discovefred in his 
journey ; and M. Jagault, who was equally attached to the 
royal family, undertook a tour of observation through many of 
the departments. M. Lynch privately promoted the same 
cause at Paris, assuring the Polignac family, that, if the inha- 
bitants of Bourdeaux (of which city he was the chief magis- 
trate) should be disposed to concur in the elevation of Louis 
to the throne, • he would be the first to assume the white 
cockade. 

Bourdeaux took the lead in promoting a counter-revolution. 
The marquis, after the return of the mayor, concerted a speedy 
insurrection, dependent upon the co-operation of the British 
general and the duke of Angouleme, which he had no doubt 
of securing. The duke was then at St. Jean de Luz, where 
he was visited by the marquis and M. Queyriaux, who, in the 
name of a royal council recently formed, requested his pre- 
sence at Bourdeaux. Pleased at the zeal of the citizens for 
the interest of his family, and at the favourable intelligence 
which his two friends gave him of the popular disposition in 
other parts of France, he expressed his joy in strong terms. 
The deputies proceeded to the head-quarters of the marquis 
of Wellin^n, who, not having then gained the battle of Or- 
thez, dechned an immediate interference. Another deputy 
being sent to inform the general that Bourdeaux was unoccu- 
pied by the troops of Napoleon, and the late victory having 
contributed to open the direct road to that city, he ordered sir 
William Beresford to take possession of it. On the ^ . ^ 
approach of the detachment, the council requested 
that no foreign troops might be suffered to appear within the 
walls, before the royalists had completed their arrangements. 
The mayor then advanced with his municipal associates and 
the royal guard, to meet the field- marshal, whom he thus ad- 
dressed : *^ If you are prepared to enter Bourdeaux as a con- 
queror, I will submissively deliver up the keys, because I have 
not the means of defence : but, if you wish to be admitted in 
the names of the king of France and his British ally, I will 
surrender my trust wim joy, and receive you with unfeigned 
gratitude.'^ Sir William replied, that he considered himself 
as entering an allied city, obedient to Louis XVIIL; and he 
promised all the assistance which the army could afford for the 
support of the royal interest. The troops now marched into 
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the city, and were hailed as friends and protectors. While 
the people were exulting at this unusual scene, the king's ne- 
phew, escorted by a guard of honour, made hb appearanoe, 
and was received with the most enthusiastic transport^. 

An apprehension of the speedy ruin of Napoleon had in- 
duced one of his vassal kings to desert him. Murat^ in Ae 
hope of securing his usurpation, entered into an alliance mtfa 
the Austrian emperor, with whose army in Italy he engaged to 
co-operate. Eugene Beauhamois, not being disposed to fol- 
low the example of revolt, resolutely opposed the troops of 
Francis; but, after some sanguinary conflicts, they baffled his 
efforts, and maintained their superiority near the Mincia 
Murat afterward attacked general Grenier with success; and, 
after gaining other advantages^ he penetrated, but not witfaoot 
considerable loss, to Placentia. 

In the mean time, the fate of France was decided. Dreading 
the advance of the prince of Schwartzenberg, who was at- 
tended in his progress by Alexander and the king of Prussia, 
and followed by the Austrian emperor. Napoleon returned 
from the Aisne to the Aube, while his adversaries retreated 
before him : but, when he had posted himself at Arcis, they 
did not suffer him to remain long unmolested. He faocied 
that he sufficiently secured his interest by alternately opposing 
each army. Neither of the chief commanders, however, fdt 
any serious discouragement. Both pressed forward to the 
same object ; and Blucher, in particular, was inspired widi aU 
the animation of the most ardent zeal. He had apprehended 
the regular completion of a treaty which had for some time 
been discussed at Chatillon; and, as he had no doubt that it 
would quickly be violated by the restless and perfidious tyrant 
whom it tended to restrain within the limits of order and for- 
bearance, lie exulted in the discontinuance and fiaulure of the 
negotiation. In a proclamation which he had issued during 
the conferences, he nad expressed his firm confidence of ulte- 
rior and final success ; had warned the French of the inutHiCy 
of resistance; and severely condemned that folly and blindness 
which suffered them to be duped by the deceptions and artful 
instigations of an unprincipled ruler, ^iHio, without feeling for 
any one but himself, continued to sacrifice their lives and pro- 
perty at the shrine of ambition and false glory. Their sove- 
reign alone, said the veteran, threw obstacles in the way of 
peace, and was willing (he might have added), with desperate 

6 SuppMncnt auz M^aoifM de Madame la Mai^oiM de la Rodbe-laqQeki*. 
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phrensy, to incur the risque of losing all, rather than resign 
any port of his acquisitions. He might have retained, with 
the consent of Europe, a ^eat and flourishing monarchy; but^ 
instead of abandoning its lU-gotten spoils and appendages in 
Oermany and Italy, of which the allies insisted upon the de* 
reliction, he resolved to persist in the war, in the vain hope of 
dictating the terras of pacification. He was. so weak as to be 
elevated by partial and trifling success : he trusted to his high 
fame, and his influence over a servile nation ; and he rejected 
Vfith scorn such terms as were only censurable for the unme^ 
lited advantages \^ich they aflbrded to a base usurper, who 
ought to have been deprived of all power, and excluded from 
the pale of civil society. 

It was fortunate for Europe that his pride was so pertina- 
cious, and that his infatuation rendered him so intractable.. 
His dethronement was the wish of every advocate of honour 
and humanity, and every friend of peace; and even a short 
continuance of the war promised that result A proper direc- 
tion of the great mass of strength, armed and embodied against 
the tyrant's authority^ could not fail to produce the most be- 
neficial effects, unless fortune should be peculiarly adverse to 
the cause of justice and of social order. 

The exertions of the Austrian army were now directed to 
the recovery of the command of the Aube and Seine. The 
courage and skill of the prince of Wirtemberg contributed to 
the success of an engagement near Arcis, in which the enemy 
suffered a severe loss. Driven from that post, Bonaparte 
m n'ed against Vitry, which was then occupied by a Prussian 
garriscm. Being unable to procure an immediate surrender of 
the town, he advanced still farther to the eastward, and thus 
placed himself on the right of the principal army, which, he 
hoped, would be intimidated into a retreat, by the danger of 
losing its communications : but the ill-judged movement pro- 
duced an opposite effect, unless we suppose that the result 
would have been nearly the same, even if he had not advanced 
to such a distance from the capital. 

Having marched back to Vitry, on pretence of pursuing 
Napoleon, the Austrian general prepared for the execution of 
his grand scheme, and made arrangements for a junction with 
the army of Blucher. One division immediately advanced 
from Ctuilons for that purpose ; and the field-marshal soon 
placed the rest of his force within the limits of an easy co-ope- 
ration. About 200,000 men were thus put in motion for a 
march to Paris. 
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This memorable march was conducted with circumspectioD 
and judgment The cavalry led the way, moving toward Se- 
zanne ; and three great columns of infantry followed. A coo- 
siderable corps moved slowly in the rear, to provide a^inst a 
surprisal, and to secure the means of supply ; and Winzinge- 
rode was detached with 10,000 horse to observe, amuse, and 
eniploy Napoleon. 

Between the metropolis and the advancing host, there only 
remained one army ; and the small amount of this force ren- 
dered it unable to stem that torrent of invasion, which rolled 
so forcibly toward Paris. Marmont and Mortier were movmg 
to co-operate with their harassed emperor, with whose imme- 
diate object and recent movements, however, they were unac- 
quaintea ; and, when they were approaching Vitry,*^ which they 
supposed to be possessed by their friends, they found tfaem- 
Mar 25 ^^^^ exposed to the danger of ruin. Being fiercely 
* attacked by the Wirtemberg cavalry, they began to 
retreat : by a Russian corps under the grand duke Constan- 
tine, they were still more vigorously chained, and driven with 
great loss through Fere Champenoise. A detached column 
of 5000 men, belonging to the army of the two marshals, soon 
after appeared to the right, conducting copious supplies ; and 
some 01 Blucher's squadrons were observed to be in its rear. 
Alexander and Frederic eagerly displayed, on this occasion, 
their zeal and courage, and directed the operations which led 
to the encompassment of the column. Although it consisted 
of new levies and of detachments from the national guard, the 
men defended themselves with great spirit, and refusied to sur- 
render before a battery of Russian artillery, and repeated char- 
ges of horse, menaced them with destruction^. 

This conflict seemed to decide the fate of Paris. The allies 
continued their march with no opposition, but such as they 
could easily quell. Before their right wing reached Meaux, 
a body of the national guard, encouraged and assisted by a 
party of veterans, made a show of resistance ; and the passa^ 
of the Mame was disputed at Triix>rt. These attempts did 
not long delay the progress of the invaders, who crossed the 
river on temporary bridges. At Clay, Yorck's division suffered 
some loss, but severely chastised those who continued to re- 
sist. Leaving Wrede and Sacken in position at Meaux, where 
the retreating soldiers had blown up a large magazine of pow- 

7 Letters of Lord Borghersh and Sir Charles Stewart, in the London Gazette Extraor- 
dinary of April 5. 
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der, the confederate generals at length advanced within view 
of Paris. 

The adherents of the despot had frequently derided the pre- 
sumption of his enemies, for entertaining the hope of reducing 
the metropolis, and had affected to prognosticate the ruin <$ 
the besieging army : but the allies were not deterred from the 
attempt by such idle gasconade. They knew that the orders 
for the erection of many new works had been only executed in 
part, and that the city was incapable of a long defence ; and, 
even if the fortifications had been much more extensive and 
formidable than they really were, the advancing troops would 
not have despaired of success. 

Joseph Bonaparte nominally conducted the defensive pre- 
parations; but, when the two fugitive marshals had arrived with 
all the force which they could collect, he resigned the direc- 
tion to their superior skill and judgment. Little dependence, 
on this occasion, could be reposed on the national guard; and 
the regular troops were not suflSciently numerous for the de- 
fence of so large a city. The principal posts were those of 
Mont-martre, Belleville, and RomainvUle ; which, with Pantb 
and other stations, employed 150 pieces of artillery. 

Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, being ordered to commence 
the attack, directed his attention to the heights of Romainville; 
and, after being exposed for some hours to a very m^ ^r^ 
galling fire, he stormed the post, the enemy retiring ^^' 
to Belleville. His brother attacked Vincennes, and met with 
similar success. General Rieffski gained possession of Belle- 
ville by spirited perseverance ; and Pantin was taken by the 
Prussians at the point of the bayonet. Blucher more particu- 
larly superintended the reduction of Mont-martre. To facili- 
tate this object, he sent a strong division to take or to blockade 
Saint Denis, and to seize Aubervilliers. At both these posts, 
a manly resistance was made. In the mean time, the defenders 
of La Villette tried the effect of a charge of cavalry, not with- 
out the support of infantry and artillery : but this opposition 
was baffled by the vigor of Woronzoff. The allies haa already 
offered to treat with the enemy, that the farther effusion of blood 
might be avoided. Marmont, who had haughtily refused to 
receive any proposals, now consented to listen to reasonable 
offers, as Mont-martre was on the point of being stormed, and 
as only the feeble palisaded barriers remained to check the in- 
trusion of foreign arms. Satisfied with that capitulation which 
could now be enforced, the allied princes were not so inhuman 
as wish to take vengeance on the Parisians for the horrible 
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outr^es which their countrymen had perpetrated in Germany 
and Kussia, and in the peninsula. They readily ^[ranted an 
umistioe ; and the terms of surrender were soon adjusted. It 
was agreed, thaj: the troops of the two marshals sfaiould retire 
firom me city in the morning, with their equipage and baggage; 
that hostilities should not re-commence hdfore the lapse rf two 
hours from their retreat ; and that die national and municipal 
guards should remain on iheir present footing, or be disband- 
ed, at the discretion of the allied powers, to whose geaerosity, 
by a particular article, die city was recommended*. 



LETTER XXVIIL 



Survev of the Politics of Europe^ comprehending the A6£catian 
qf j^foleon^ and the Restoration of the House of Bourbon to 
the Tnrohes both of France and Spain. 

THE subjugation of Babylon did not, perhaps, excite a 
greater sensation in the ancient world, than the fall of Paris in 
our own time. Both cities were immersed m luxury, corrup- 
tion, profligacy, and vice ; and the rulers of both, with the ap- 
parent acquiescence of the citizens, had long exercised the 
most oppressive tyranny over other states. To check such a 
career was both the duty and interest of every community 
which had been brought within the vortex of oppression ; and 
the joy of success was proportioned to the magnitude of the 
enterprise. 

A D 1814 Alexander and Frederic now made a triumphal 
* * ' entry into that capital, into which the former oppo* 
sers of the French revolution had not dared to penetrate. Not- 
withstanding all the endeavours of the tyrant's emissaries to 
excite resistance or tumult, the princes and their troops moved 
forward uninsulted and unmolested ; and the procession (says 

S London Gazette.^CAropagne dc Pftris.— About 7500 men arc said to have been kOkd 
or wounded on tbe part of the allies, in ttorming the different poaitkms ; whtte the Ftvoch, 
\riug better proieeted, lafibred ouieh lets iojorr. 
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a French writer) even assumed the character of a festivaL Joy 
seemed to animate the countenance of every spectator. Kwen 
the appearance of an invading army was hailed as a blessing. 
The northern potentate was applauded and extolled as the li- 
berator of France from an odious despotism, and the beneficent 
restorer of peace and justice. Many voices were heard in the 
throng, calling for the re-establishment of the house of Bour- 
bon ; and the white cockade began to supersede the tri-color 
badge of usurpation, tyranny ana war. 

This friendly reception of those who had so lately been con- 
sidered and treated as the enemies of France, announced the 
subversion of the power of Napoleon. As soon as he was in- 
formed of the dreaded junction of the two armies, he returned 
to the westward ; but, as the nearest route was unsafe, his ap- 
proach to Paris was delayed until the capitulation had been 
signed. His indignation and regret at the surrender assumed 
the appearance of rage and phrensy. His emotions were so 
violent, that he scarcely knew what he said or drd. He ac- 
cused the marshals of having betrayed him, inveighed against 
the cowardice of the Parisians, and promised, to his followers, 
the liberty c^ pillaging the city. He denounced vengeance 
against all his enemies, and declared that he would not relin- 
quish his power but with his life. 

While he was eagerly employed at Fontainebleau in the 
augmentation of his army, a provisional government was form- 
ed at P^ris, without the least regard to his authority. The 
Russian emperor, declaring that the allies would not conde- 
scend to treat with him or any of his family, and promising 
more favorable terms of peace to the French than they would 
have obtained under his sway, invited them to frame a new 
government and constitution. The senate, profiting by this 
permission, immediately assembled, and selected five mem- 
bers, of whom Talleyrand was the chief, for the executive ad- 
ministration. At the next meeting, it was voted, that the em- 
peror Napoleon had forfeited all right to the throne, ^ ., « 
and that the French people and army were absolved ^ 
from their oaths of allegiance to him. Alexander now admitted 
the senators to an audience ; expressed his approbation of their 
patriotic conduct j declared himself the friend of France ; and, 
as a proof of his desire of contracting a firm alliance with the 
nation, promised to restore, unconditionally, all the French pri- 
soners who were in his dominions. 

At this crisis^ the friends of the Bourbon family were inspir- 
ed with confident hopest of the elevationof Louis to the throne. 

Vol. VI. 3D 
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They no longer concealed their sentiments, and zealously im- 
pressed upon the minds of their countrymen the preferable na- 
ture of a government, founded upon law and justice, to the 
degrading tyranny of a base upstart. An address was signed 
by a great number of Parisians, recommending the royal exile 
to the patronage of the allied princes, and urging them to com- 
plete, by his enthronement, the liberation or France. Talley- 
rand, who had been long disgusted with the government of 
Napoleon, and had particularly disapproved his treatment^ of 
the Spaniards, more perhaps for its impolicy than its iniquity, 
promoted the same object by all the weight of his authority ; 
and this wish soon became general ; but it did not obtam the 
full sanction of universality ; for the army, and the unprincipled 
and demoralised part of the nation, desired the continuance of 
that government which the efforts of Europe had overthrown. 
A rage for military glory influenced the admirers rf Bona- 
parte : his great public works, and his various institutions, 
were also alleged in his praise ; and, on these groimds, they 
preferred the arbitrary sway of the most unfeeling of men to that 
of a moderate, respectable, mtriotic, and virtuous prince. 

Some days of suspense intervened ; and, during that time, 

tranquillity prevailed in Paris. A new constitution was then 

Anril 6 ^^"O""^^^ ^7 *® senate. The first article rec(^- 

^ * nised the French government as monarchical and 
hereditary; and the second declared, that &e people freely 
called Louis Stanislaus Xavier to the throne. This code, in 
some important respects, resembled that of England. It in- 
vested the king, the senate, and the popular representatives, 
with the concurrent legislation. Schemes of laws, in general, 
might originate in either assembly :' but points of finance and 
contribution could only be proposed in the chamber of deputies. 
The dignity of senator was to be hereditary, and dependent on 
the royal nomination, with a proviso that the number should 
not be augmented beyond 200. The deputies were to be 
chosen, immediately or without intervention, by the electoral 
bodies : they were to exercise their functions for five years ; 
and they could only be tried for any offence by the senate. 
On a fixed day, in every year, they might meet by then: own 
authority ; and, after a dissolution, only three months 'were to 
elapse before the convocation of a new assembly. In case of 
a vacancy among the judges, the king might appoint a suc- 
cessor out of three candidates, named by the respective tribu- 
nals. Religious freedom was guaranteed ; and the general li- 
berty of the press was allowed. In some particulars, the royal 
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prerogative was more restricted than it ought to have been 
among a volatile people, not sufficiently prudent, sedate, or 
well principled. 

A regard for Napoleon, or a sense of honour which dictated 
a wish for the preservation of the life and liberty of a com- 
mander and a sovereim, prompted marshal Marmont, when 
he proposed the submission of his corps to the new govern- 
ment, to stipulate that no violence or iniury should be offered 
to the person or freedom of Napoleon, if he should fall into the 
hands of the allies. Ney and Macdonald, still more zealous 
hi his cause,, ventured to demand a continuance of his dynasty; 
but, if they had coolly reflected on the subject, they would not 
have been so weak or so blind as to expect, that any of the 
princes, except the Austrian emperor, would listen to such a 
requisition ; and even Francis was not disposed to outrage the 
feelings of Europe by supporting the pretensions of his reputed 
^andson to a throne which haa been obtained by military in- 
timidation, rather than by the uninfluenced voice of the people. 

The humbled tyrant, aware of the necessity of yielding to 
the urgency of imperious circumstances, declared his readiness 
to sacrifice every personal advantage, not excepting even life, 
to the interest of France ; and, as his continuance in his exalted 
station was deemed the only obstacle to the re-establishment 
of the peace of Europe, he renounced, for himself and his heirs, 
the thrones of France and Italy. 

Some of his friends would have advised him, rather than 
submit to such degradation, to rush upon the enemy with all 
his remaininp^ troops, and meet an honourable death in the 
field ; but this was a desperate expedient, of which he had no 
idea. To an act of wilful suicide, which one of his Mame- 
louks recommended^ he was still less inclined. Indeed, he 
was so fond of life, that he would hav<: humbly thanked the 
most hated foe for suffering him to jjreserve it. It was fortu- 
nate for him that his conquerors retained those feelings of hu- 
manity which he had discarded, and were even disposed to 
lighten his fall by the grant of favours and indulgences, to 
which he had no pretensions. 

He was gratified with a treaty, of which the terms were far 
too honorable for one who had so shamefully abused his power. 
It was agreed, that he should not merely reside un- a-^j ^| 
molested on the isle of Elba, but should exercise ^ 
supreme sway over that territory ; that he should retain the 
imperial tide, and annually receive from France, for the sup- 
port of his rank, two millions of francs, a moiety o( which 
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should on his death be transferred to the empress Maria Loa* 
isa ; to whom, and to her issue, the duchy of Parma and its 
dependencies would be immediately assigned in full sovereign- 
ty ; that his mother, and his brothers and sisters, should be 
accommodated with a liberal allowance ; that his private pro- 
perty in France should, to a certain extent, be reserved as a 
fund for the occasional gratification of such firiends as he might 
recommend to the notice of the government ; and that he might 
take 400 men to Elba, and retain them as defenders of his 
person. 

With these concessions he pretended to be satisfied. He 
was escorted through France by a detachment of the guard, 
and, having with difficulty escaped, in his progress, the vio- 
lence of popular resentment, he reached St. Tropes, and em^ 
barked for Porto Ferraio, where he had leisure to reflect on the 
extraordinary change of his fortune. 

The war which his wanton ambition had excited, did not 
immediately cease on the reduction of Paris. The intelligence 
of that great event was not transmitted with the requisite ce- 
lerit}'^ to the southern parts of the country ; and, even after it 
had been received, it was concealed (as there is reason to be- 
lieve) by the cruel malignity of Soult, who wished for an op- 
portunity of taking vengeance upon the English and their as- 
sociates for daring to invade the territories ^ his imperial pa- 
tron. Much blood was shed in a contest for the possession 
of Toulouse, which, however, the allies obtained. In a sortie 
from Bayonne, also, some loss was sustained: but these hostilities 
at length yielded to an armistice. In Italy, an ex|iedition was 
undertaken by lord William Bentinck, who wished to annihi- 
late the French influence over the Genoese. With the aid of 
commodore Rowley, tie reduced their capital, and left it at the 
disposal of those powei^ M^hich were proceeding to a general 
settlement of the afiairs of Europe. 

Louis XVIII. , who had Icne lived in England in tranquil 
retirement, now roused himself Trom tlie indolence of a private 
life, and was ready to undertake the arduous task of royalt)% 
At the request of the prince regent, he made his public entry^ 
into Westminster with the pompous parade of a sovereign ; 
and, having received, from all ranks of the community, the 
most pleasing marks of respect, he proceeded to Dover, where 
his embarkation was witnessed by his royal friend, and by a 
multitude of the rejoicing votaries of peace. At Calais, he 
vas hailed with the loudest acclamations ; and, if the congra- 
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tulations of the Faridians were less lively, the differ- ** 
ence arose from their more corrupt and demordlised ^^ 
character. 

The senate and the representative body had connected the 
acceptance of the new constitution with the inauguration of 
Louis, ordering that he should not be proclaimed king before 
he should have sworn to the observance of the code : but, 
though a mild and moderate prince, he was unwilling to be 
thus fettered ; and, trusting to his own judgment and to tlie 
good sense and patriotism of his friends, he declared that he 
would present to the people such a constitution as they would 
have no reason to disapprove. . 

Aware of the influence and power of the marshals, the king 
endeavoured to conciliate them by respectful attention, and by 
a general confirmation of their honors and emoluments ; and^ 
to extend his own interest among the troops, he gave to his 
brother, his two nephews, the Duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Conde and his son, the command of regiments, subjecting the 
former colonels to the authority of these princes, with the title 
of inspector-general. At the same time, he pleased both the 
army and the people by hastening the departure of the foreign 
troops, whose presence, notwithstanding their orderly and ex* 
emplary demeanor, necessarily excited unpleasing sensations. 
The negotiations between France and the combined powers 
were conducted without acrimony. Louis and Talleyrand 
were sensible of the necessity of abandoning Napoleon's con- 
quests, and of restricting the kingdom to moderate limits, as 
peace could not otherwise be obtained from tlie four allied 
princes* It was stipulated with these potentates, that x* „^ 
the general boundaries of France should be fixed at ^ 
those points within which it was circumscribed at the begin* 
ning of the year 1792, but not without a particular allowance 
of additional districts in various parts of the frontier; that 
Great Britain should restore all the colonial establishments 
which the French at that time possessed, except Tobago, St. 
Lucia, the isle of France,, and the Spanish part of St. Domin- 
go ; and that the kings of Sweden and Portugal should res- 
pectively surrender Guadaloupe and French Guiana. The 
French king promised to abolish the slave trade, as far as his 
subjects were concerned, within five years ; and to the medi^ 
tated continental arrangements, and t\ie restoration of the in- 
dependence of the German states, of Switzerland and other 
countries, he gave his preliminary assent. There was another 
important article in the treaty, ordaining a convocation at Vi- 
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enna of the plenipotentiaries of the contracting powers, for the 
adjustment of the balance of power and of a durable peace. 

The loss of those extensive territories which had been an- 
nexed to the monarchy since the revolution, and the annihila- 
tion of the great influence arbitrarily obtained over less power- 
ful nations, wounded the ambitious pride of the French, and 
excited strong distrust ; but, if they had disixissionately rdBect- 
ed on the multiplied acts of violence and injustice of which 
their rulers had for a long course of years been ^ilty, they 
would have been disposed to acknowledge the lenity of their 
concjuerors, who, instead of listening to the su^estions <^ ani- 
mosity and vengeance, evinced only a reasonable desire of re- 
ducing their ferocious enemies within the limits of moderation 
and equity. 

Before the allies reached Paris, the impracticability of pre- 
serving Spain had prompted Napoleon to release r erdinand 
from captivity, and to conclude a treaty with that prince for his 
restoration to actual royalty. In announcing this convention 
to the regency, the king expressed his gratitude for the unal- 
terable attachment of his countrymen to his interest, and for 
the persevering courage and energy of his British allies; at 
the same time acknowledging his obligations to the emperor 
of Trance, for the comforts which he I^d enjoyed during his 
exile, and the spontaneous offer of an advantageous and desi- 
rable pacification. The answer which he received was res- 
pectful and polite ; but it was accompanied with a prior de- 
cree of the cortes, tending to the annulment of every conven- 
tion which the king might be induced to sign while he remain- 
ed in captivity. In reply to another communication, the re- 
gents, evading the desired ratification of the late treaty, inform- 
ed his majesty, that an ambassador had been deputed in his 
name to assist at the proposed congress of the chief European 
powers, the result of which would in all probability be a general 
peace ; and the council of state declared, that he ought not to 
be permitted to resume his authority, unless he would bind 
himself by oath to an observance of the constitution. The 
cortes confirmed this arrangement ; adding, that no Spaniard 
who had obtained any employment, received any mark of 
honour, or enjoyed a pension, by the grant of Napoleon or of 
Joseph, or who had retired with the French troops, should be 
allowed to accompany the king on his return. 

Trusting to his authority and influence, Ferdinand disre- 

earded these attempts to control him, and resolved to pursue 
is own inclinations, or follow the advice of his favorites. He 
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quietly entered Spain by a dtflferent route from that which the 
regency had recommended, and proceeded to Valencia, where 
he indicated, by two decrees, an intention of sacrificing the 
interests of the two parties which divided the nation, to the 
benefit of a third set of men, then beginning to take the form 
and consistence of a party. These advisers were the friends 
of the ancient system, the votaries of superstition and preju- 
dice, who had temporised during the progress of the obtruded 
settlement of Bayonne, and opposed the constitution adjusted 
at Cadiz. Influenced by these unenlightened counsellors, the 
king stigmatised the existing cortes as illegally framed and 
composed ; and, having condemned the new constitution, dis- 
solved the assembly, with a promise of convoking a regular 
national council. By another decree, he restrained the liberty 
of the press, declaring that the censors should be such indivi- 
duals as were not attached to the cortes, and had not been in 
the service of that prince whom the French had imposed upon 
the nation. Forgetting or neglecting that protest against des- 
potism, which was included in the former of these decrees, he 
ordered the commandant of Madrid to apprehend two of the 
regents, several members of the cortes, and some authors of 
periodical publications, without stating their particular crimi- 
nality or delinquency ; and many other arbitrary arrests and 
imprisonments speedily followed. Intent on the re-establish- 
ment of monasteries, he ordained the restitution of the estates 
belonging to those foundations, without making compensation 
for the purchase or for the subsequent improvements of the 
property. He concurred with the late assembly in withholding 
the confiscated or sequestered lands and goods of supposed 
traitors, and thus enforced a decree which he ought rather to 
have annulled. He also prohibited the return of those fugi- 
tives who had served the usurper as ministers or counsellors, 
or had filled any considerable station, civil or military ; and 
such as were permitted to reappear in Spain were declared to 
be ineligible to public employments, and debarred firom resid- 
inef within twenty leagues of 4he capital*. 

The restoration of the pope's autliority was almost as agree- 
able to Ferdinand as the permission of his own return to power. 
That favour was readily granted by the statesmen who govern- 
ed France during the interregnum ; and Pius, like an mcorri- 
gible bigot; exhibited the same superstitious zeal which mark- 

1 M^oioires, jitir NelTeilo^ chupf 14, 15^ 16. 
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ed the character oi the Spanish monarch, instead oF displaying 
a just regard for incorrupt religion and enlightened governments 

In consequence of the humiliation of Napoleon, the northeni 
parts of ItsJjr were quiedy seized by the Austrians, who re- 
stored the pnncipality of Piedmont to the royal familv of Sar- 
dinia, with a promise of additional dominions. Murat was 
suffered, for the present, to retain the kingdom of Naples, and 
even to withhold some provinces from the pope : but it was 
not intended, by the arbiters of the continent, that this usurper 
should be a permanent sovereign. 

Bemadotte, being less irregularly elevated to the prospect 
of a throne, was permitted to enjoy his dignity; and that offer 
by which he had been allured into the confederacy, was faith- 
fully completed. It was policy, not justice, that dictated the 
promise of pocuring Norway for the Swedes : but, as the allied 
powers had deliberately involved themselves in the obligation 
of such a transfer, strict faith was suffered, in this instance, to 
triumph over natural equity and the legitimate rules of conducts, 
In ordinary leases or associations connected with war, a ne* 
gleet of justice is too frequent to excite surprise : but, in such 
a confederacy as that which armed the European princes against 
the tyrant of France, it could not reasonably be expected that 
any imitation of the conduct of a base violator of all laws 
would be sanctioned by the professed votaries of justice. 
Even the British cabinet, as much addicted as any eovemment 
to the practice of self-praise, and accustomed to boast of its 
moderation and equity, sacrificed its ostensible maxims to po- 
litical convenience, and obstinately urged the completion of 
the irregular and anomalous engagement, without regard to 
the wishes or the remonstrances of the defenceless people, who 
were to be transferred like catde from one master to another. 
The cession^ on the part of the king of Denmark, %vas extorted 
.by imperious circumstances and by the exigency of the crisis : 
but, even if it had been altogether voluntary, it gave no right 
of seizure to another prince or nation. H^ might justly resign 
die authority which he had exercised over mem ; and they 
jDUght to have been left at full liberty to choose a new govern- 
ment, uninfluenced by foreign dictation, unawed by a hostile 
confederacy. 

The feelings of ancient animosity rendered the Norwegians 
particularly unwilling to submit to a nation which seemed to 
bear an hereditary hatred to the Danes and their fellow sub- 
jects ; and, in the hope of maintaining their independence, they 
treated wiUi contempt the promises of the king of Sweden: 
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who held out the prospect of a free constitution, and of the 
most friendly and cordial protection. All subjection to a fo- 
reign power was disclaimed by their jpatriotic leaders : and 
Christian Frederic, hereditary prince ot Denmark, was invi- 
ted to govern their kingdom. He readily accepted the offer 
of political power; and, presenting himself at Christiania, be- 
gan to provide for the defence of the country. In concert with 
some of the most intelligent natives, he prepared a constitu- 
tion resembling that of England: but this compliment to Great 
Britain did not secure the friendship of our court, which, in 
answer to an application from the new government, sternly or- 
dered a blockade of the Norwegian ports. An assembly of 
national representatives adopted the new constitution, and as- 
signed to Christian the regal tide. As this was deemed a de- 
claration of war against the allies, the envoys of the four great 
powers repaired to Christiania, and, announcing j «^ 
themselves as heralds rather than mediators, peremp- 
torily insisted upon the full submission of the Norwegians and 
their pretended king to the treaty which had been adjusted for 
their particular benefit and for^neral convenience. Being 
now convinced of the inutility ofresistance, the Danish prince 
requested a forbearance of hostilities, that the proposals of the 
confederate powers might be submitted to the free discussion 
of the diet. But the terms of the armistice were disapproved, 
because the envoys demanded the admission of Swedish troops 
into the |>rincipal fortresses, and would only promise a partial 
suspension of H^ blockade. The prince of Sweden, having 
made jireparations for subduing the proud spirit of the Nor- 
wegians, jszerctsed his argumentative and persuasive powers 
in an address to the unyielding community ; but his reasoning 
was,iiot^o forcible as the sword. He and the king entered the 
country with a numerous army ; and, although the insult- 
ed people repelled the enemy in some actions, the invaders 
quickly accomplislied their object. Christian submitted to 
their dictates, and advised the Norwegians to accept the offers 
of the Swedish court. A commotion arose in the capital ; but 
it soon subsided ; and the people acquiesced in the decision of 
the diet, which, in consideration of the acceptance of its con- 
stitution, with only such alterations as appeared to ^ . 
be necessary for the complete union of the two realms^ 
ackoowled^ the .sovereignty of the king of Sweden. 

Vot. VJ. 3E 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Sketch^ the History of Great Britain^ including the Progress 
and Termination qjf'tne American War; with a Survey of the 
Affinrs of France^ to the Re-Appearance of Napoleon in that 
Q>untry. 



Y^\± AFTER the conclusion of peace with France, 
'it was the wish of many of the subjects of Great 
Britain, that the opportunity of inflicting signal chastisement 
on the Americans might not be neglected ; while the advo- 
cates of moderation hoped tfiat an immediate termination of 
this branch of the war would ensue. The prince regent, at 
the prorogation of the parliament, seemed more inclined to 
gratify the zeal of the former, than to adopt the softened tone 
of the latter. He spoke with asperity of the unprovoked ag- 
gression of the republican government ; and, while he profess- 
ed a desire of the restoration of peace on conditions honorable 
to both nations, he was persuaded of the necessity of availing 
himself, in the intermediate period, of the^< means now at his 
disposal to prosecute the war with increased vimr." 

The animosity of the contending parties had ooen repeated- 
ly and strikingly evinced. In the invasion of Uppeir Canada, 
a large village had been burned, and its inhabitants exposed 
to the risque of perishing by die severity of the season. After 
the capture of Fort Niagara, about 1400 men, savages includ- 
ed, proceeded to Black Rock, where 2000 warriors were 
strongly posted, and, having f;tormed the batteries, dispersed 
the enemy. That village^ and also the town of Buffalo, were 
consigned to the flames. The oflicer who performed this ser- 
vice was major-general Riall, whose subsequent operations 
were less effective and fortunate. Brown, an American com- 
mander, entered the Canadian province near Fort Erie, and 
proceeded, after the reduction of that fort, toward the post of 
Chippawa. Riall, advancing to meet him, found him in an 
advantageous position near the Niagara river ; and, not being 
discouraged by the great superiority of the hostile fcurce, he 
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risqued an attack, which was ^o unsuccessful, that a retreat 
became necessary, when above 460 men had been killed or 
wounded. In the next conflict, his division being repelled, he 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; but lieutenant-general Drum- 



mond^ who commanded on this occasion, so far pre- 



July 25. 



vailed, as to put the assailants to flight. About 1600 
men bravely contended for three hours against 5000 ; and, 
though the former received succours during the action, the 
whok British force did not exceed the amount of 2800. Of 
these, 640 were killed or wounded ; but the Americans suf- 
fered far more severely. Two attempts were made in the en- 
suing month for the recovery of Fort Erie ; and both were not 
merely fruidess, but were attended with great loss. 

For the teronnation of this war, discussions were now in 
|)rogress at Ghent ; where, without reference to the mediation 
of Russia, three British negotiators met five American citizens. 
The requisitions of the former for the exclusive military com- 
mand of the lakes, and for a guaranty of the territories belong- 
ing to the savage tribes, were treated as imperious and unrea- 
sonable ; and the republicans applied to their government for 
new instructions, before any decisive adjustment could be 
adopted. 

The distant conferences did not obstruct the prosecution of 
the war. An expedition was undertaken against the capital 
of the United States, when the enemy had not a sufficient force 
for its defence. When rear-admiral Cockbum had occasion- 
ed the destruction of a flotilla in tihe Patuxent, the troops com- 
manded by major-general Ross advanced from that river to 
the Potowmac, and found 8000 Americans posted on elevated 
ground at Bladensburg. The first division attacked this po- 
sition with such impetuosity, that it was quickly forced ; and 
the city of Washington, deprived of due protection by the 
flight of the army, was exposed to the fury of the invaders. 
Some of the buildings were defended by armed parties ; but 
all opposition was soon quelled ; and the work of devastation 
commenced. The inabitants set fire to the naval store-houses 
and to some vessels ; but greater havock was made by the 
captors, who, not content with die destruction of all the esta- 
blishments which furnished the means of hostility, burned the 
structures appropriated to the habitation of the president and 
to the meetings of the congress, and exhibited other marks of 
iUibecal animosity, yet did not molest the submissive citizens*, 
or invade private property. Fort Washington^ which protect- 
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ed the city of Alexandria on the Polownwc, urns bombarded 
and reduced by a squadron under captain Gordon ; and that 
town was deprived of its stores and vessels. Baltimore was 
also menaced with an attack. In advancing toward this city, 
when the foremost ranks were harassed by a brisk firing from 
a wood, major-general Ross was mortally wounded. Still 
pressing forward the troops approached a position, which the 
enemy seemed determined to defsnd : but, after a short con- 

Sent 12 ^'^^» ^^^ P^*^ ^^^ abandoned, and a confused fli^t 
P^ ' ensued. Yet this engagement, in which the Ameri- 
cans suffered considerable loss, did not enable the invaders to 
accomplish their object: for, when it appeared that die har- 
bour was so far secured by sunken vessels, as to preclude the 
effective aid of that scjitadron which had hitherto attended the 
movements of the army, a consideration of the strength of those 
works which surrounded the town produced a dorelictioii of 
the enterprise. 

About the same time, the British arms were honored by one 
expedition and disgraced by another. Rear-admiral Griffith 
and lieutenant-general Sherbrooke sailed to die Penobscot, 
and, with small loss, subdued the extensive district between 
that river and the frontier of New Brunswick. Sir George 
Prevost, with above 10,000 men, marched into the territory of 
New York ; and^ while he meditated an attack upon Platts- 
burg, near Lake Champlain, trusted to the eflfective co-opera- 
tbn of a small s(|uadron commanded by captain Downie : but 
this officer lost his life at the commencement of the acrion, and 
all the vessels were taken ; tod, when the troops, after a fierce 
cannonade and bombardment^ were advancing to an assault, 
they were recalled by the general, although the garrison scarce- 
ly exceeded the amount or 1500 men. 

After some other enterprises of little moment, the war was 
Dec 24 ^^^^ ^y ^ ^i^aty which was concluded at Ghent. 
* It was stipulated on this occasion, that conquests 
should be mutually restored; that the disputes respecting boun- 
daries should be referred to two persons, one of whom shouM 
be delegated by each state for that decision ; that die savage 
tribes should be restored to the same state, in point of posses- 
s5c5n and privilege, in which they stood before the commence- 
ment of hostilities ; and that both parties should use their earn- 
est endeavours for the entire abolition of the slave trade. The 
freaty was left in an imperfect state, because no ag^reemcnt 
could be adjusted by the plenipotentiaries on the subject of 
maritime search and neutral rights. 
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After the adjustment of this treaty, but before the intelii- 
g[ence of its conclusion could reach North America, an attempt 
\^as made for the reduction of New Orleans. In assaulting 
the lines formed for the defence of the town, major-general 
Pakenham lost his life; and the resistance was so serious and 
resolute, diat, although colonel Thornton had forced a strong 
position on the opposite bank of the Mississippi^ the enterprise 
was abandoned. Fort Mobile, however, was attacked in the 
sequel, and taken with small loss. 

While this war was yet in its progress, the emperor Alex- 
ander and the king of Prussia visited Great Britain, to offer 
their personal thanks to the prince regent for his zeal in the 
cause of the continent, and to congratulate him on the restoration 
of peace to Europe. They were accompanied by two sons 
and the brother of Frederic, by the veteran Blucher, the mi- 
nisters Hardenber^ and Humboldt, count Nesselrode, and 
other persons of distinction. Their reception in this country 
was highly grateful to their feelings. Public applause, and 
private respect, attended their appearance. They were splen- 
didly entertained by the regent, by many of the nobility, the 
merchants and bankers, and the corporation of Liondon. Alex- 
ander was more lively and social than his royal friend, whose 
aspect had an appearance of gravity bordering on melancholy, 
which is said to have more particularly adhered to his charac- 
ter since the death of his ^ueen. After the departure of these 
princes, a general thanksgiving was solemnised for the return 
of peace ; and a national jubuee served to commemorate, not 
only that happy event, but also the completion of a ^^ . 
century from the accessbn of the house of Bruns* ^* * 
wick to the throne. Temporary structures, with emblematic 
and appropriate decorations^ appeared in the royal parks near 
the metropolis : a naumacMa in the Serpentine canal amused 
the idle throng : fire- works dazzled the eye ; and multifarious 
diversions banished all thoughts but those which related to 
mirth and enjoyment. Many were so censorious as to view 
this scene with disgust, and to reprehend the wasteful extra- 
vagance with which it was accompanied ; being of opinion that 
the pacification of Europe, and the exploits of oiur soldiers and 
seamen, would be sufficiently remembered without this super- 
fluity of exhibition : but they ought to have considered, jdiat 
this juUlee was calculated to afford hi^h gratification to a nu- 
merous portion of the community, and that the expenditure of 
mere thousands, even in times of calamitous impoverishment^ 
Would not be seriously felt amidst the waste of millions. 
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Althoug^h peace was thus restored, its usual advantages did 
not immediately appear. Commerce, if it did not suddenly 
fail, rapidly declined. Not merely the cessation of the demand 
for articles connected with war, but the wish of die impove- 
rished nations of the continent to encourage every branch of 
manufacture among themselves, stopped the progress of those 
multiplied orders which had employed the industry of our 
countrymen. At the same time, the cultivators of the soil, 
being unable to procure, for the produce of their farms, diat 
exorbitant price which they had long been accustomed to re- 
ceive, were deprived of the means of paying their advanced 
rents and the heavy imposts to which they were subjected. 
Great distress consequently prevailed ; and ruin was the fate 
of a considerable number of families. This unfortunate state 
of afiairs seemed to obscure, for a time, even the glory of the 
war, and to check the effusions of that gratitude to which the 
defenders and liberators of Europe were jusdy entitled. 

The restoration of peace was hailed with joy by the more 
respectable part of the French nation : yet it woula have been 
still more agreeable, if it had not l)een accompanied with cir- 
cumstances' obviously disgraceful. The manner in which it 
was imposed could not please a high-spirited nation : but pru* 
dence dictated and justified an acquiescence in its stipulations* 

When the king had prepared the constitution which he had 
June 4 promisoi to his people, he presented it to the senate 
and the legislative body. The chief points in which 
it differed from the code proposed for his acceptance, were 
these. For an hereditary senate limited in number, he sub- 
stituted a chamber of peers chosen for life, to be augmented 
at his discretion. All the deliberations of this assembly were 
to be secret. The deputies, or popular representatives (262 
in number), were not to be chosen under forty years of age ; 
and only such persons were eligible as paid 1000 francs in 
direct taxes. To the king alone belonged the right of propo- 
sing a law, or of suggesting hints for the emendation of laws; 
and the assemblies were merely allowed to request, that he 
would submit a particular subject to their discussion. He was 
required to convoke them in every year, that the public might 
not long remain without the benefit of their deliberdtions. His 
ministers might be impeached by the chamber of deputies for 
treason or extortion, and tried by the peers. He had the li- 
berty of naming all the judges ; and, though the trial by iury 
was allowed to subsist, occasional changes might be maae in 
the management of judicial afiairs. 
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This constitutional charter was readily accepted, and gene- 
rally applauded ; and as the known character of Louis seemed 
to repress all fears of its violation, the people looked forward 
to a course of just and equitable government. The king of 
Spain professed an equal regard for the freedom and prosperi* 
ty of his subjects ; but he did not follow the example of the 
French monarch; and, while he promised to convoke the 
cortes, and to grant such a charter as might preclude the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power, he was not fully disposed to adhere 
to his declaration. He considered the friends of liberty as 
foes to royalty, and propagators of sedition. 

In forming the assembly of peers, Louis added, to the old 
nobility, some of Napoleon's titled courtiers and marshals. 
Talleyrand, prince of Benevento, and Clarke, duke of Feltre^ 
were among the favoured number; and the former acted as 
the chief minister for foreign afiairs. 

The first object of the court was to repair the evils which 
the war had occasioned. The conscription was discontinued : 
economy was substituted for wanton and wasteful expendi- 
ture : commerce again reared its head ; and those branches of 
art which had been neglected during the war were prosecuted 
with zeal. Provision was made for the regular payment of 
the interest of the national debt ; and credit, both public and 
private, gradually removed. 

An interesting subject of legislative discussion was connect- 
ed with the freedom of the press, which neither the king nor 
the two assemblies were inclined to allow, at a time when a 
strong and numerous foction^ particularly the military class, 
cherished an attachment to the banished tyrant. The debates 
on this topic, which excited great attention, were terminated by 
an act, placing printers and booksellers under the surveillance 
of the chancellor, and subjecting all publications of twenty 
sheets, or a smaller number, to the inspection of censors. This 
statute exposed the new court to animadversion ; but it did not 
produce so much acrimony of reflection, as arose from tiis^t 
religious spirit which prompted the king to order the theatres 
and shops to be shut on the Sabbath day. 

It was natural to suppose that the emigrants would obtain 
some relief from the prevalence of their royal patron ; but the 
difficulty of favouring them, without giving offence or disgust 
to their numerous adversaries, obstructed their gratification. 
It was at length resolved, that such parts of their property as 
had not been sold should be restored; and the privileges 
which they had lost by their departure from their native coun- 
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try were re-established. These concessions were voted by a 
great majority of each assembly. Marshal Macdooald, who 
eloquently supported their interest on this occasion, proposed 
that those loyal citizens whose estates had been sold should 
receive an annuity, at the rate of two and a half per cent, upon 
the aggregate value ; and the scheme was sanctioned by the 
legislature. 

The grant of these favours to a party which could not be 
termed popular, did not allay the apprehensions which many 
had conceived of the revival of arbitrary power. It was wdl 
known, that the king was disposed to concur with the friends 
of the constitution : but there was some danger d his yielding 
to the advice of his brother and other bigoted royalists. Those 
who expected the immediate return of prosperity, as if the 
severe wounds inflicted by a pernicious and execrable system 
could be healed without the least delay, were of opinion that 
the court had been negligent of its dutv, and diat the promises 
which the king^s friends had lavished would not be realised. 
The disbanded soldiers, and those who yet remained in the 
ranks, eagerly promoted the rising discontent. Reverting to 
the former glory of the nation, they lamented the disgrace of 
being subjected to the sway of an unwarlike prince, whom 
foreign powers had compelled the nation to accept upon the 
most ignominious terms, and called for the restoration cf a 
hero wno would retrieve the honour of France. 

The debates in the Endii^ parliament, at thb period, were 
not particularly remarkatne. Mr. Whitbread was, as usual, 
eager to inquire into every branch of public affairs ; but his 
interrogatories were not always answered, and his animadver- 
sions and strictures were disregarded. The ill success of the 
American war, the expected dismemberment of Saxony, the 
transfer of Genoa, the erection of the Hanoverian electorate 
into a kingdom, the odious bigotry and abominable tyranny 
of the Spanish monarch, and many other topics, were brought 
forward by this indefatigable speaker, in a manner which 
amused and sometimes raified the house. 

- J.. - Ample supplies were voted by the liberality of 
^' ^' 'the commons. The amount nearly reached ninety 
millions of pounds. In France, for the same year, the proposed 
expenditure did not amount to twenty-three millions sterling. 
But, when the French financiers adjusted their accounts, the 
prince of Elba had not emerged from his retreat ; and, on the 
other hand, the English estimate was not fixed before diere 
was a certainty of the renewal of hostilities. 
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No one who had an accurate knowledge of the character of 
Bonaparte^ could expect that a zealous^votary of ambition, 
precipitated from the height of imperial power, and banished 
from a populous and flourisliing country, would be content 
with the sovw^ignty of a small and comparatively contemptible 
island He seemed, indeed, to forget that he had ever govern- 
ed France, or extended his commandm^ influence over Eu- 
roTO. He affected to be pleased with retirement ; and, like a 
philosopher, he left the agitated political world to itself, while 
he superintended the improvement of his obscure mansion 
and capital, and endeavoured to render the produce and re- 
sources of Elba as beneficial to the islanders as tlieir industry 
and his judgment would allow. But, amidst all his exertions, 
and all his affectation of content, he secretly repined at his loss 
of exalted dignity, and cherish^ hopes of a return of pros- 
perity. Wim a well-poised mmd, he might have enjoyed 
ease and comfort; but he considered his present lot as only 
another name for misfortune and adversity. 

In the mean time, his partisans at Paris studiously intrigued 
for his restoration. They malignantly vilified the acts of the 
king, and took every opportunit}' of fanning the flame of dis- 
content Their base machinations, not oeing sufficiendy 
checked by the court, were eagerly continued; and traitorous 
emissaries were easily found, v^o conveyed such intelligence 
to Elba as stimulated the hopes of Bonaparte. He no longer 
exhibited an air of resignation to his fate : he ceased to attend 
with apparent zeal to die government of the island, or to the 
various objects of internal policy: he avoided society, and 
brooded, with a gloomy aspect, over his secret thoughts. 
This change might have induced an acute observer to con- 
^ude, that the ambitious exile meditated a scheme of escape, 
and was cdnstandy pondering on the means of its accomplish- 
ment. ^ 

The banishment of Bonaparte was a nugatory measure, on 
the part of the allied powers, if they did not provide for his 
strict custody: but they seem to have thought, that, when he 
was removed from France, he ceased to be formidable. They 
nedected all the hints and notices which were given of the 
existence of an extensive conspiracy in his favour, and quietly 
suffered him to make his treacherous arrangements. It was 
alleged, as an excuse, by a courtly senator, that the whole 
navy of Grreat Britain would not have sufficed for a strict 
blockade of Elba : yet a small squadron, which our ministers. 

Vol. VL 3 t 
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from a seiise of delicacy, forbore to employ, might have pre- 
Y^ted the evasion of a dangerous enemy. 

It appears, that the members of the European congress be- 
gan to suspect that an improper choice had been made of a 
place of detention for their artful adversary. His removal to 
a situation from which he would find an escape impracticable, 
was repeatedly proposed : but no determination ensued ; and 
the hints which he received of his danger accelerated his de- 
parture from the scene of supposed danger. 

Not being destitute either of money or of credit, he pro- 
cured arms and vessels, and made preparations for a bold en- 
terprise. Taking advantage of the absence of sir Neil Camp- 
bell (the British supervisor, who had in vain imparted to the 
prince regent his suspicions of intrigue), he assembled his 
guard and an additional troog of adventurers, and harangued 
Uiem in siipport of those pretensions which he had been com- 
pelled by f(>reign arms to relincjuish. He accused the allies of 
acting only from the most illiberal and selfish motives, and 
ridiculed the imbecility of the Bourbon family. He represented 
himself as the only leader qualified to retrieve the gloty (^ 
France, and rescue the nation from a degrading yoke. His 
speech was received with the most animated shouts ; and the 
whole partv, consisting of 1140 men, embarked at night in a 
brig and six transports. Some French cruisers were seen in 
the morning; but they did not obstruct die course of die flo- 
tilla, which safely reached the Qallic coast. The fugitives 
lU rnU 1 1 ft 1 i; ^i^ded near Frejus without opposition, their chief 
iYiarcni,ioi:>.^^^j^j^j^^^ ** Now the congress is eflFectuaUy 

dissolved !'' He soon met with a check ; for the governor of 
Antibes arrested a detachment which dared to invite him to 
an act of treason. He also found the mayor of Grasse faithfid 
to the king ; while the inhabitants, less loyal, supplied the in- 
vaders with provisions. If the commandant of IVlarseilles had 
been well disposed, the adventurous party might have been 
crushed ; but he suffered the enemies of his sovereign to con- 
tinue their march unmolested. In the neighbourhood of D]?ne, 
d)e peasants received with apparent joy the man whom diey 
ou^ht to have detested; and, at* Gap, he was encouraged 
to issue two proclamations, one addressed to the French 
army, the other to the people, boasting of his exploits and his 
services, and reproaching the Bourbon princes and the emi- 
grants for their depreciation and neglect of that martial glory 
which was the admiration of the world. In advancing toward 
Grenoble, he met a battalion, which had been detached horn 
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Aat city to oppose him. Having probably received notice^ 
that the officers were inclined to espouse his cause, he coolly 
presented his bosom to the foremost rank, saying, " Any sol- 
dier who bears ill-will to his emperor, may freely kill me/^ 
The sense of loyalty was instandy overwhelmed by a profound- 
respect for the hero who could act so magnanimously. Hun- 
dreds of voices exclaitned, Vive VEmperewr ! and the whole 
body joined the exulting invader^ who promised to rescue the 
nation from disgrace, from feudal tyranny and complicated 
grievances. Approaching the town, he was still farther grati- 
fied with the submission of lieutenant-colonel Labedoyere, 
who, although he had been favoured and promoted by Louis^ 
joined the enemi^ of that prince with the greater part of a re- 
giment of the line. The rest of the garrison^ and the munici-^ 
pality, followed the example of treason ; and thus were sown 
die seeds of a new war. 

As some official letters^ stating the formation of a conspi* 
racy for the restoration of Napoleon, had been negligently, 
suffered to remain for many weeks unopened, the king and his 
mmisters had no suspicion of its being so fully organised, when 
they received the alarming intelligence of the actual disem- 
barkation of their formidable adversary. Some of the cour- 
tiers ridiculed the enterprise, as rash and hopeless ; but Louis 
was aware of his danger, and. sensible i of the difficulty of 
crushing the revolt By a proclamation, he denounced Bo- 
naparte as a traitor, and commanded his magistrates and offi- 
cers to apprehend him, that he might be punished by the 
summary process, of martial law ; and all. his partisans and 
assistants were menaced with exemplary vengeance. He en- 
rolled an army of volunteers at Paris, and commissioned his 
brother, and ttie duke of Angouleme^ to preside over military 
operatioris iii the southern parts of the kingdom. To the troops 
in general, he made an interesting appeal, urging them tp de- 
fend their liberty, theirproperty, and their families, against the 
atrocious tyranny with Ttrhich they were threatened ; to baffle 
&e base attempts of a public enemy, who had wantonly sa- 
crified the population of the countrjr at the shrine of ambition, 
and who, if fortune should favour him, would a^in purchase, 
by an ocean of Uood, that dominion which the indignation of 
Europe would not suffer him to retam. But this address had 
little effect ; — so strong was the impression which the martial 
talents and forae of Napoleon had made upon the infatuated 
minds of the soldiers. 
IVedicting, from die events which had occurred at Greno- 
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ble, the most auspidoiis result of die mvasion, Bonaparte 
slowly prosecuted his march, as celerity no longo^ seemed le- 

r'site for his success. Tlie count d'Artois, assisted by mar- 
1 Macdonald and the duke of Orleans, r^u:hed Lgrons be- 
fore tfie enemy approached that city, and endeavoured to roose 
the inhabitants to a vigorous resistance : but the majari^ of 
the number, grateful for the protection with which NapoleoD 
had particularly favoured their commerce^ were more mclined 
to assist than to oppose him ; and the troops testified so strong 
a predilection for bim, that neither die menaces nor the per* 
suasions of the friends of Louis could reanimate their expiring 
loyal^. Prudence now required the retreat of the count, who 
was deserted even by his own guard of h(xioiir. The revolt* 
ers of Grenoble soon after appeared, with the invading party; 
and their leader, declaring himself die lawful sovereign of 
France, kept his court for some days at Lyons, surrounded 
with milita^ pomp. He annulled the king's acts, iegu]ation% 
and appointments; dissolved the legislature; and ordered a 
new constitution to be framed by the electoral assemblies. 

The court had been amused with fiailse reports of the sac- 
cess of the royalists in die south*: but die real incidents were 
soon known ; and the king was advised to seek safety in 
flight. He received strong protestations of regard from the 
most respectable part of the Parisian populatbn, and even from 
the troops. The marshals professed the most loyal zeal ; and 
Ney, in particular, requested that he might be emjdc^ed against 
the traitorous brigand who hsid dared to lead hb fellow ruffians 
from Elba, and whom he said he would bring to Paris dead 
or alive. He was therefore sent to Lons*le*SauInier to take 
the command of a considerable army ; 'but, finding that the 
officers were unwilling to resist Napdeon, and being exhorted, 
in a letter from Bertrand, to co-oporate with the finlends dp die 
emperor, whose cause had every appearance of success, he 
published a proclamation against the house of Bourbon; and, 
while he expressed a fervent zeal for liberty, he joined Ae un- 
principled adventurer, whose determined aim was to enslave 
the nation. 

While the people (some with anxiety, and odiers with in- 
difierence) waited the residt cithis momentous contest, which 
involved the dearest interests of society, the two chambers 
met, in compliance with that royal command which was ad- 
verse to the wishes of the constitutional courtiers, wbo ap- 
prehended that tlie zeal of the majority for the pretensions of 
high prerogative would injure die true interests of the restoted 
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family. Louis addressed them in terms well suited to the oo* 
casicxi. He expressed his satisfaction in having reconbiled his 
country to all foreigo nations, of whose faithful observance and 
support of the late treaties no doubt could be reasonably enter* 
tained. He spoke modestly of his labors for the benefit of his 
people ; and, a^ they had §^ven him striking proofs of their 
re^rd and affection, he could not, he said, make a better re- 
turn, than to risque his life in their defence. The diving ene- 
my v^ho had retumtd from exile, had not only broug^ht civil 
war in his train, but would expose the country, by his perfi- 
dious intrusion, to the dangers of foreign liostility ; and, if he 
should be successful in his unjustifiable enterprise, would an- 
nul the constitutional charter, and re-impose the iron yoke 
which had so long oppressed and disgraced the nation. ** Let 
us rally (exclaimed the Ipng) round me standard of the consti- 
tution. All good Frenchmen will follow our example : and 
the happy termination of a war, so truly national, will prove 
how much can be effected by loyal and patriotic exertions.^' 
In the session which followed) some courtly errors were 
corrected, and some unconstitutional irregudarities (for faults 
will occur in the best governments) %vere acknowledged with 
a view to emendation. Btit the deliberations of the two assem- 
blies had not the desired effect ; for^ as the enemy advanced, 
the seal of the royalists declined ; and the king found that he 
could not depend on the service of the army. About 28,000 
men were assembled near Melun ; and, if these should Join 
his adversaries, the royal cause seemed to be ruined. The 
troops were arranged in order of battle ; and their courage was 
less disputable than their loyalty. When they expected the 
approach of die revolters, they preserved an anxious silence. 
Surprised at the tardy movements of the enemy, they watch- 
ed every appearance on the side of Fontainebleau. At length 
a small escort presented itself to view; and, when the men 
who composed it moved forward, they offered to their embat- 
tled countrymen the fraternal embrace. A carriage was seen, 
in which was seated a warrior, whose features were immedi- 
ately recollected. He addressed the soldiers in mild and 
friendly terms, and was saluted with the same joyous sounds 
and acclamations which he had been accustomed to receive 
in the meridian of his {prosperity. No thoughts of resistance 
were now entertained ; and, when the rest of the usurper^s 
troops appeared, a complete reconciliation ensued, and general 
harmony prevailed. 
The king was still inclined to remaii) in his capital ; but, as 
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it was incapable of a long defence he was earnestly exhorted 
by the courtiers to retire from the danger which menaced him. 
Repeated persuasions induced him to comply ; and, with die 
M ch 20 ^^PP ^^ ^ sfieedy return, he left raris to his rival; 

^^ * having previously proclaimed a new sessioo of ifae 

legislature, and declaring any assembly either of peers or de- 
puties (except that which he should hold in the provisional 
seat of his government) usurpatory and illegal. The cit}\ for 
some time after his departure, remained quiet; but commotions 
and tumults at length arose, which the national guard with 
difficulty suppressed. After the successive arrival of militaiy 
detachments^ Napoleon gladdened his Parisian friends widi his 
presence, and was hailed by the populace with loud acdama- 
tjons. In approaching die palace from which he had driven 
die king, he was exposed, by the pijpssure of the throng, to 
the risque of suffocation, from which he was rescued by his 
officers. He found some of his former ministers ready to re- 
ceive him ; and he assured them of his intention of acting as a 
constitutional sovereign, and of securing peace and prosperity 
to France. Being convinced, however, of the expediency of 
being fully prepared for defence, he took an early opportunity 
of reviewing the troops, and harangued them on die trite topic 
of national glory. 

From a desire of gratifying the people, and more particularly 
the party that demanded a free constitution. Napoleon promul- 
gated various decrees, which his friends loudly applauded, 
and which his enemies could not reasonably condemn. By 
ooe, he gave diat freedom to the press, which, amidst the agi- 
tation of the popular mind, Louis had deemed it prudent to 
withhold. By another^ he abolished that atrocbus traffic in 
sls\yes, of which the king had consented to the continuance. 
By a tliu-d, if he did not suppress the obnoxious droits riuniSf 
or consolidated duties, he alleviated their pressure upon the 
public But these and other concessions ai^>ear to have been 
mere devices for the acquisition of popularity^ He dreaded a 
renewal of hostilities from the allied potentates, and was there* 
fore eager to strengthen his interest in France by all the arts d 
conciliation. 
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LETTER XXX. 



A Narrative of the most remarkable Incidents^ both Political 
and Military^ which folhwed the Return of Bonaparte from 
Exile. 



SO litde attention had been paid to the restric- --..^ 

jion and confinement of Napoleon, that his escape * * A815. 
might easily have been foreseen. The dreadful intelligence 
alarmed the assembled directors of the congress. They were 
conscious of their neglect of the means of vigilant precaution : 
yet tliey had no expectation of so mischievous a result. But, 
if they were for a time confounded at the event, they were not 
long undetermined how to act. They could not forget the 
great motives which had u^ed Ihem to action ; and, as the 
same impulse continued to operate, they were ready to draw, 
with all the warmth of indignation, the sword which had been 
so recently sheathed. 

While they knew not the cause which Bonaparte had pur- 
sued, they abstained from the public avowal of their senti- 
ments: but, when they had received mformation of his descent 
in France, they declared their intentions in a spirited m* . ^ 
manifesto. By violating the convention which had 
fixed him in the island of Elba, he had destroyed (they said) 
his only legal claim to indulgence or protection, or even to ex- 
istence ; and, by re-appearing in France with views of perfi- 
dious hostility, he had forfeited the benefit of the law, excluded 
himself from the pale of civil and social relations, and render* 
ed himself a fit ocject of public vengeance'. They therefore 
announced, without reserve, their determination of uniting their 
efforts to secure Europe against any attempt which might 
threaten to re- plunge it into revolutionary disorders and mi- 
series'. 

1 Mr. Bof oe tays, that the terms of this manifefto « plainly eontained a profoeatioo to 
AMaaBinatkm, and dngraecfttllj leagued the stiletto of the bandit with the unstained svord of 
the soldier." Bat this is an unjuitiBable assertioD ; for the expressions which he condemns 
merely refer to the exercise of public jiuHce, or the infliction oi national veit^eance. 

^ This declaration was signed by the plenipotenUariesofAustria^ Prance, Great Britain, 
Rnssb, Prussia, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal. 
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This was not a irutum fulmen^ or an idle nnenace. The 
chivalrous ardor of the Russian emperor prompted him to send 
immediate instructions to his capital, ioc the march of troops 
and for new enlistments. Francis and the Prussian mooarcfa 
issued their peremptory commands for the same object; and no 
one could doubt the corresponding zeal of Great Britain. The 
declaration was soon confirmed hy a treaty, which bound each 
^ ^^ of the four powers to bring 150,000 men into die field, 
Man ^b. ^^j ^^^ desist from their exertbns, until thejr should 
have rendered Napoleon whdly incapable of disturbing die 
tranquillity of Europe. The Britfsh regent was allowed k> 
substitute pecuniary payment for a part ofthe stipidated fintre; 
and he also gratified the three other i^rinces with a subsidy of 
five millions stertmg, without which, they declared, they could 
not execute their engagements^ Louis was requested to ac- 
cede to this alliance ; and it was understood to be the ixrish oT 
all the contracting powers, that he should be restored to the 
throne ; but the prince regent declared, in a separate article, 
that he did not consider liimself as bound to re-instate tfiat 
monarch, or '< to prosecute the war with a view of imposing 
upon France anjr particular government.^' 

While the allied powers were preparing to crush die inva- 
der of France, the fugitive king, who was followed to die 
firontier by the household troops, safely arrived in the Nether- 
lands, where he resolved to await the result of the new war. 
Tlie duke of Bourbon had endeavoured to rouse die inhabi- 
tants of La Vendee to exertion : but, as his followers were 
unable to procure a sufficiency of arms, and had no military 
experience, he advised them to accept the ofier of an amnesty, 
and embarked at Nantes for Great Britain. The duke and 
duchess of Angouleme had been actively employed in the 
south-western part of France, in maintaining the cause of their 
family; but their exertions were far from being successful 
The garrison of Bourdeaux favoured the cause of Napoleon ; 
and, when general Clausel appeared with a body of revolters, 
the national guard and volunteers, after a show of hostility, 
yielded to die torrent The duchess acted like a heroine on 
this occasion; but concluding, on cool reflection, that resistance 
would be attended with an useless sacrifice of lives, she de- 
sired the guard not to persist in die defence of the city, and 
sought an asylum m England. Her husband, who had pn>-^ 

9 This IrcAty was merely a renewal of a eoDventkNi whieh had been ngned in tke prr- I 
ceding year at Chtnnont^ while the ailiea were treatiog with Napoleoa. I 
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ceeded into Lailguedoc, attacked the enemy with spirit; but 
he was obliged to yield to superiority of force ; and, when he 
had obtained favorable terms for his troops, he was permitted 
to retire from France. 

As the manifesto of the confederate princes seemed to re*- 
quire an answer, a declaration appeared in the name a ^n o 
of Napoleon, accusing them of a violation of the treaty '^ * 
of FoDtainebleau, not only as far as it concerned him and his 
family, but as it respected the rights and interests of the 
French. The emissaries of the court of Louis, he said, had 
sought an opportunity of murdering him : his pension had been 
witnholden ; the territories assigned to the empress had not 
been ceded; his faithful friends had been disappointed of the 
jMDmised rewards ; and it was the known intention of the con- 
fess to banish him to St. Lucia or St. Helena. These in- 
n-actions of treahr, he presumed, justified his return; and, as 
the French had honoured him with the most favourable and 
friendly reception, and had gladly permitted him to reascend 
their throne, he could not conceive that any just grounds ex- 
jsted for the interference of foreign powers. The Brench wish- 
ed for that independence which they had a right to expect : 
they wished for peace, and would faithfully observe th^ stipu« 
lations of the treaty of Paris ; and, as no change, ominous to 
the repose of Europe, had occurr^ in their country, they de- 
manded, from the allies, a respect for their rights and a for- 
bearance of injury. No nation could be justified in compelling 
them to submit to an unpopular dynasty, or to the yoke ^ 
feudal and superstitious tyranny. 

Not content with the dissemination of this manifesto, he 
addressed a letter to each of the allied potentates, deprecating 
a renewal of war. He affirmed, that his resumption of au- 
thority, and the retreat of the Bourbon family, were the results 
of an irresistible power, the effects of national unanimity, dis- 
played in a just cause ; and he expressed a strong desire of 
rendering that restoration, which was necessary for the happi- 
ness of me French, instrumental to the maintenance of the 
tranquillity of Europe. That tranquillity, he said, might be 
permanently secured, if other princes would follow his exam- 
ple, and, instead of rivalry in war, would contend for pre- 
eminence in the great duty of promoting public welfare and 
private felicity. 

He had no reason to suppose that any of the potentates who 
had concurred in the inaignant menace of bringing him to 
justice, as an enemy of mankind, would condescend to answer 
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this commonicatton, dt Ifeten to his de^tl^vfe aivertiiures: yet 
he could not conceal his mortification tvheti his letteiH had nor 
produced a single reply. As he could not be inconscious &: 
his own villany and the blackness of his heart, he must havt 
secretly acknowledged to himself the superidrity of the con 
federate princes in the moral attributes of man, ^ind irmst ha?! 
felt an internal conviction of the justifiable nat^r^ of Ae war 
ivhlch they meditated against him. He rtiUst have ieen tha: 
fhev stood upon high ground, and that, whatever taight be 
their occasional demerits, they had acquired the good opmior 
of the worid for theh- late exertions a^inst him. Their lof^f 
demeandr keenly wounded his feelings, afid humbled his 
pt-ide. He became Unusually reserved and ^loi^htfdi ; gloom 
sat upon his brow, and discontent rankled at his heilit. 

When the prince regent requested the support of Ac par- 
liament for the renewal of hostilities, earl Grey^ Mr. WhiAread, 
and several other senators, denied the necessity of interference, 
and neither admitted the policy nor the justide of the new war, 
as the ruler of France had regained his power with the consent 
of the nittion, and had no aggressive intentions : iM bodi 
houses voted for War, in the proportion oiF more than three to 
one. The supplies which would be granted by such a map- 
i'ity, at so critical a period, might be expected to be unttSuaDy 
great; yet this new appeal to the loysuty and patie!ice of an 
orerburthenfcd people, while it provoked incidental murmurs, 
met with general acquiescence. 

Disappointed in the hope of deluding foreign princes into 
an opinion of his being influenced by sentiments of modera- 
tion, Napoleon made preparations ifor war, but not with bis 
usual confidence and alacrity. Witii a vitW of fconciliatiug 
the people, amidst flie danger whidi hung over him, he re- 
laxed the rigours of his former sway, held out the prospect of 
just and equitable government, and promised to improve the 
constitution df the emph^ by the most beneficial enactments. 

The additional acty whith emanated from his delush^c poli- 
cy, contained some judicious regulations. It instituted two 
assemblies, tvhich, in imitation dS the lords and comitions of 
Greqt Britain, were to exercise the legislative power in concert 
with the sovereign. It gave to the emperor the right of ^ 
ttiinating the members of the higher chamber, and rendered 
the dignity hereditary; while the peojde were allowed to choose 
the> VepresentatiVesii to the number of 629, and to renew the 
election after an interval^ of five years. No members were to 
be {^osdcuted during a session for any crime or offence, unless 
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the chamber to which they belonged should countenance the 
accusation* The emperor alone was to submit the draught 
of a new law to the deliberation of the chambers : but they 
\vere not bound to agree to his propositions ; and, if they wish- 
ed for a particular law, they might request hira to bring it for- 
ward^: yet it do^s not appear from the act, that he was obliged 
to introduce it No taxes were to be raised, no loans contract- 
ed, and no military levies ordered, without the intervention of 
an express law; and all these points were to be decided only 
by the popular deputies. The ministers were declared to be 
responsible for particular acts of government, and for the exe- 
cution of the laws ; and, in cases of supposed delinquency, 
they migbt be impeached by the representatives, and tried by 
the pe^s. Judges were to be appointed by the emperor for 
life, not being removable except for flagrant misconduct ; and 
the trials were to be publicly conducted. Courts martial might 
^till tfil^e cogniss^pce of military offences : bi^t, if any other 
90t9 f>f delinquency shQul^ be committed by soldiers, they 
w^e alienable tp the civil jqdiq^ture. No citizens could b^ 
apprehended) prosiecuted, or punished, without a strict adhe- 
i^qe to thQ forms ^nd requisites of law. Religion was to be 
IQ^ettur^dy propierty invioUbl^, the press free, and the right 
of p6tition^lg wiverss^H. 

Tbi$ act Wfts offered to the assent, rather than submitted to 
ih« fleliberation, of the public. Bonaparte being Ty„ j 
iieat^d upon a temporary throne in die Champ de 
Mifl^t fl deputation from tl^e electoral colleges applauded th^ 
fniit of his pplitlcal wisdom ; and thp confirmation of the act 
Wa9 f^mQUWpi \>y the arch-chancdlor. He then stated, to 
the dwtOf^ »nc} the military aqd naval deputies, the necessity 

4 fki» cz^iniiTe ppvilege wu an imperfection in the tet, aa it narrowed the range of 
le)sii)«ti^. ^Tet7 paepifier oiighi, at in this fmnirj, to have had the right of introdaebg 
a bill. It ma^ |be said, that, even in the latter ease, the emperor mighi have rejected the 
bill wfae9 it bad been adopted by both ehaniliers; but this event wns far less probable, and 
aasb rtjcctioB wonM have been mnnb more ungracioos and impoUtic, than the mere refur 
i|^ qf a reqneat fof the pfiinary diaeossion of the sohjeet. 

$ The eopelmion of the acjt vas as ineoo^istent and abiord as it w (is malignant and vin* 
dictive. It tended ^o prohibit all proposals for thf reeal of Loais, or the elevation of any 
prioee of bis family to the throne, even if the suoeessioo in the imperial line should fail. 
it siio exploded the revifil of feudal M^toms |ind «laim% and the re-«tublishment of any 
privileged or predominant religbn. If Napoleon regarded himself as a legitimate sove- 
feign, beeaase the people (in l^is opinion) bad fineely eleeted him, he was bound to admit 
the cieroise of the same right of eboiee»if any prinee of the Bourbon dynasty should assert 
his pretensioQi ; but he bated all the membera of that fiimily , tind more particularly wished 
(oprosQri^tb«V>»iu rtjtn^ for the di|gi^apqff4 stigpnfi with whieb their imperial ^o^ 
^jralfrienflB had Ifttely braDded him. 
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of opposing with vigof the confederacy of princes, and ex- 
pressed his hopes of victory and triumph. When he bad 
sworn that he would maintain the new code, the assembled 
people declared, in general terms, that they would obey the 
laws, and be faithful to their restored sovereign, flagles were 
presented in form to the electoral presidents, to be conveyed 
4o the troops of the diflferent departments; and the scddiers 
swore that they would rally round the imperial standsurd, and, 
acting in defence of their country, would repel the enemy or 
die. Sports and diversions followed the ceremony; and foun- 
tains of wine gladdened the spectators. 

That enthusiasm which Napoleon hoped to excite did ndt 
enliven this spectacle* The decline of his influence could not 
escape his observance : but he dissembled his chagrniy and 
seemed to be satisfied with faint appearances of regard and 
attachment. He soon after opened a session, and congratula- 
ted the legislature on the commencement of a constitutional 
monarchy ; proposed that the laws should be simplified and 
methodised ; coolly noticed the hostile and formidable coafi* 
tion; and recommended the prompt application of a remedy to 
the internal divisions of the country. Many of the represen- 
tatives were so unfriendly to his authority, tfiat he was not 
very willing to leave them unchecked : but the advanced state 
of his military preparations called him into the field. On his 
. arrival at Avesnes, he issued a proclamation, which disgraced 
him by its scurrility and falsehood, if any thbg could disgrace 
a man of his stamp and character. It claims, from an historian, 
no other notice than th^ transient remark, that the allies, who 
are stigmatised in this address as the enemies of justice and of 
the ri^ts of all nations, had taken arms, on this memorable 
occasion, as the champions of justice and the defenders of the 
rights of all the European communities, except the French, 
who, by their unjustifiable encroachments and mfamous out- 
ra^s, and by their subserviency to the restless ambition of a 
ruffian adventurer, had forfeited all claim to favour and indul* 
gence, and deserved to be treated with that exemplary rigour 
which would deprive them of the power of aggression and 
the means of hostility. The soldiers answered the address 
of their leader by loud shouts, and by promises of vigorous 
exertion. 

Unwilling to lose time when he found his troops ready for 
action, Nepoleon advanced with a considerable body of infan- 
try and the greater part of his cavalry, and attacked the Prus- 
sian posts at Thuin and Lobez, which he forced. He then 
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approached Charlefoi, gained possession of the town, and drove 

S;neral Ziethen toward Fleunis. Marshal Ney, having crossed 
e Sambre at Marchiennes, dislodged the Prussians from 
other stations, and harassed a Belgian brigade, which, however, 
secured itself at a post called les Quatre Bras. 

Such were the incidents of the first day of action. The 
succeeding conflicts were far more important and memorable.* 
The duke of WeUington and many of his officers were at 
Brussels when the campaign was thus opened, partaking of 
amusement and festivity. The first intelligence which he re- 
ceived did not announce any serious attacK ; but the second 
courier brought' an alarming account, which occasioned the 
immediate advance of all the British and subsidiary troops 
toward the Sambre^ 

Expecting a general attack, Blucher concentrated his force 
near Sombref, havine St. Amand and Ligny in his front. He 
had 80,000 men at mese stations ; and Uiey were fiercely at- 
tacked by 90,000, under Grouchy, Vandamme, and Girard, 
while 30,000 marched against the duke of Wellington. The 
assault upon St. Amand was, for some time, bravely j _ 
repelled ; but the enemy at length forced the post. ""® 
A battalion, under the immediate conduct of the field- marshal, 
retook a part of the village, and regained an adjacent eminence. 
Sombref was long maintained by general Thielman, who did 
not retreat from it before the dawn of the following day : but 
the most sanguinary contest occurred at Ligny, where, for 
many hmrs, the opposite troops, respectively possessing one 
part of the village, could not by all their efforts dislodge each 
other. Occasionally the batde extended along the whole line, 
with great loss on both sides : but the exertions of the French 
seemed to prevail ; and a division of their infantry, having 
made an unobserved circuit round Ligny in the night, while 
several regiments of cuirassiers had forced their way in ano- 
ther part, suddenlv attacked the main body of the Prussians 
in the rear, and disordered their line, yet not so seriously as to 
prevent a deliberate retreat to the heights of Bussy, whence, 
with the harassed cavalry, the battalions fell back upon Tilly. 
In one of the conflicts between the cavalry, Blucher being 
entangled under his dead horse, remained with an adjutant, 
neglected by his own soldiers, and unnoticed by the enemy, 
two of whose squadrons successively galloped near the pros- 
trate hero. About 15,000 Prussians are supposed to have 
been killed or wounded in this engagement ; while the French, 
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who only admit ihzt SOOO suffered in their anny, m^^tit in* 
crease the number with truth to 8000^. 

The duke of Wellington would have afforded pow^ul sud 
to the field-marshal, if he had not been obliged to resist a 
fierce attack upon his own position. While the prince of 
Orange kept a considerable body of the enemy in check, one 
division of the Britbh army, and the Brunswick troops, were 
exposed to the impetuosity of Ney, who could not, however, 
triumph over them. The battle soon became more general ; 
and ix)th parties contended, with equal courage, for fame and 
victory. The duke of Brunswick, inspired with hereditary 
valour, and eager to take vengeance for the death of his illus- 
trious father, made repeated chains at the h^d of his caval- 
ry, and received several wounds before a ball pierced his heart. 
The French were at length repelled by the advance of fresh 
troops, when, by their own acknowledgment, 4200 of their 
number (and probably a n^uch greater |)roportion) had been 
killed or wounded. On the sioe of their opponents, above 
52470 suffered, beside 250 German subsidiaries. 

As Blucher had found it expedient to retreat, the duke of 
Wellington, to preserve an opportunity of being as^sted by 
that commander, also fell back, and directed his course toward 
Waterloo. During the march, a considerable body of French 
cavalry 'so harassed the rear of the retiring army^ mat the earl 
ofUxbridge undertopk the task of repelling me assailants; 
and, when his regiment of hussars had suffered severely in two 
charges, the life guards^ being better mounted and more belt- 
vily armed, put the enemy to flight. 

The duke's new position extended from Merke Braine to 
Ter-la-Haye. He arranged his army, consisting of about 
65,000 men, in six divisions ; and, by the last or tbe left of 
these, he maintained a communication with Blucher^ who was 
stationed near Wavre. The field-marshal, being requested 
to send two divisions, promised to support him wim his whole 

6 Freiwh and Pnntian ftccoanU eovptred. 

NrjT, io a letter to Foaflli6» leverely blam^ Napoleon for not haviog diverted, on this 
day, the bulk of hit foree afaioit the d«ke of Wellii^ton, who, as he ha4 not eonoeiitncad 
his array, woaM certainly have been defeated. He might then (tayi the manhnl) htnc 
oatflaakcd the right of the Pnmiam, and have enished then in their tnni. His eonamittai 
another error, in the opinion of the Mme general, by reealKng f^fiOO men (who vere t» 
have formed a part of Ney t gvand diviMon), ao at to prevmit him fnm obtaipiog tlie vieto* 
ry ; and it it added, that he even toffered them to parade aboat withoat firing, bttead of 
employing them at LIgny, vhen the Pmitiani were giving way. . Thete errora, to aN ap* 
pearanee, materially operated to the advantage of the alliet ; but it doet not nep ^ ti ariij 
follow, tliat, if they had been avoided, the eampaign would have termbiated hi fiivoor of the 
French. 
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armVf and proposed to act oflbtsively, if the ehemy should not 
be disposed to commenGe an attack. The French, being fully 
determined upon an immediate collision, began to move in the 
forenoon from the heights near Planchenoit. Their number 
exceeded d5,000, exclusive of a corps which watched the mo- 
tions of the Prussians. The count de Lobau commanded the 
right wing, d^£rlon conducted the central body, and Jerome 
Bonaparte the left. From an observatory in the rear, near the 
statbn of the imperial guard, Napotoon took a survey of the 
field : and he occasionallv placed himsolf in the centre, widi 
some select squadrons. The first attack was direct- » . ^ 
ed to the seizure of a post, which, If taken, would 
have given him the command of an eminence, whence he 
might have attacked the duke's right with peculiar advantage. 
It was therefore defended with the most determined perseve- 
rance. It consisted of a cliateau, a garden, and a wood. A 
part of Jerome^s division gained possession of the two last sta- 
tions : a ^'eat number of men fell m die garden ; and many of 
the wounded of both parties, being left in an out-house, perish- 
ed in the flames which envcfloped the chateau and its appen- 
dzjgts : but the house, though reduced to a shell, was still re- 
tained by the remains of a brigade of guards^ 

The conflict ra^d^ at the same titne, on the duke's left, 
which Napoleon wished to turn, so as to preclude the expected 
support from the Prussians. That division which sir Thomas 
Picton commanded^ instead of waiting for an attack, which 
was threatened by a strong column, formed itself into a com- 
pact square, and so intimidated the French by its firmness of 
cocintenance, being ready to make the most forcible use of die 
bayonet, that they fled after firing a volley, which, white it did 
little execution upon the corps, killed its gallant leader. The 
enemy, returning to the charge, drove back the regimems of 
Highlanders ; but these, being seasonably supported, re-ad- 
vanced, and repelled their opponents. In this fMirt of the field, 
the Scotch Greys not only slew or captured the greater part of 
a body of iniantry, but, with the aid of a corps of dragoons, 
routed a column of cavalry, at whose head were the cuirassiers. 
This was the most severe and murderous cavalry engagement 
that modem times have exhibited'. 

Beside many desultory attacks upon various parts of the 
line, a third grand assault was ordered by Napoleon, who 

7 London Grazette Extniordiniiry of June 29. 

8 The SpMuish general Alava, wKh the enthusiasm of a soldie», speaks of it as the 
itDgainarj that ever was witnessed. 
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hoped to force the duke's centre, by a powerful impression, 
before the Prussians could arrive. A numerous body advan* 
ced toward La Haye Sainte, a farm near the road from Char- 
leroi to Brussels, and, after a fierce contest, seized that im- 
portant post Columns of horse and foot now penetrated to the 
centre ; and, being well supported by incessant discha^es of 
artillery, made ^eat havock among the opposing ranks. En- 
couraged by this success, Bonaparte sent the bulk of his ca- 
valry to complete that victory which he expected to obtain. 
They rushed upon this sauares which the duke had judiciously 
formed, and into the miast of which, with the most undaunted 
courage, he occasionally threw himself to animate his men* 
Few, if any, of the squares were forced ; — with such firmness 
did the British troops and their brave associates sustain the 
dreadful shock. 

During this murderous contest, general Bulow eraa]|ed 
from a wood with two bri^des, and attacked Lobau's divbion 
in flank, thus occupying that mass of infantry which, if it had 
been detached to the centre to aid the cavaliy, might peiiiaps 
have given victory to the French. Blucher soon rfter advan- 
ced from Ohain, and made dispositions for joining in the con- 
flict. These veteran commanders arrived at a critical time, 
when the French were on the point of prevailing. Napoleon, 
to prevent his troops in the centre from being discouraged, 
propagated a report of the arrival of Grouchy, who, he said, 
had fallen upon the Prussian rear ; and, putting himself at the 
head of his guard, he advanced to another attack ; but a corps 
of British guards repelled this assault ; and the duke, being 
now confident of support, and animated with all the ardor of 
hbpe, resolved no longer to be employed merely in checking 
the advance of the enemy, but to assume an offensive attitude, 
and rush forward with all his remaining strengttl^ 

The French, impetuous only in aggression, were confounded 
at the dreadful shock to which they were now exposed. They 
did not long resist this vigorous char^, but fled with precipi- 
tation. About the same time, their right wing began to give 
way ; and the corps of general Ziethen, arriving at Smouhen, 
so effectively aided the efforts of Blucher and Sulow, tliat the 
line was broken in three places. The enemy retired to Plan- 
chenoit with some appearance of order ; but, when that village 
had been stormed, the retreat became an absolute rout 

As the duke's troops were so fatigued with their long con- 

9 Key's Letter.— Fnmiaa and Spuudi Aeeoaots. 
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tinued exertions, that they could not pursue with effect, Bluch- 
er» who met and embraced the British hero at the farm of la 
Belle AUiance^^y declared that he would superintend the com- 
pletion of the victory. He gave directions for the most vigorous 
and unremitted pursuit; and the Brunswick cavalry, still 
breathing revenge for the lamented death of their sovereign, 
took the lead on this occasion. A multitude o£ the fugitives 
were massacred, particularly at the viUa^s in which they made 
a show of resistance. Finding some pieces of artillery at Ge- 
nappe, a body of the French halted, and formed a rampart with 
overturned carriages ; but this fortification was quickly storm- 
ed by the Prussians, and the terrified defenders were delibe- 
rately put to death. The chase was continued to the Sambre : 
many, amidst the confusion, perished in the stream ; and not 
more than 40,000 men, out of the whole army, could again be 
embodiedi^ 

While the pursuers were thus gratifying both their policy 
and their revenge, the duke and his victorious soldiers, without 
taking that repose which their labours and fatigue required, 
attended to the relief of the wounded who thronged the field. 
The sight of the dead, whom the light of the moon enabled 
him to discern, drew a tribute of tears to the memory of so 
many intrepid and zealous defenders of their country and of 
Europe, tie feelingly deplored the miseries of war, and la- 
mented the dire necessity which had driven the allies into 
arms. 

The consternation of the vanquished commander was ex- 
treme. All his ambitious views, all his prospects of continued 
power, seemed to vanish into air. Even his hopes of personal 
safety were nearly annihilated, as his life depended on the will 
of those princes who had marked him out for public vengeance. 
No other resource was left to him, in the language of some of 
the French prisoners, than to cut his own mroat, and rescue 
himself from disgrace and misery. But it was not necessary 
that he should follow the example of Roman hardihood, or, as 
it niay be called, of paean weakness. It was more proper 
that he should fall a victim to violated justice and outraged 
humanity. 

After some hours of silent and melancholy flight, he reached 

10 Bloeher proposed, ^ the battl* tboald bear diisdenomimitioo *, the French borrair, 
from Moot St Jeao, itt distinetiTe appellatioD ; bat it n more generallf named from 
Waterloo 

11 Boyee't Seeood Usurpation of Bonaparte, tot. ii. 

Vol. VI. 3H ' 
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Charleroi, having with difficulty eluded, at Genappe, the cag? 
grasp of his exasperated pursuers ; and, on the second evenin. 
after the battle, he arrived at Paris in deep dejection- Th-^ 
inhabitants were then unacquainted with the particulars of ttt 
disastrous conflict. Some unfavourable reports had succeedec 
the intelligence of the victory at Ligny; but it was not gene- 
rally believed that any great misfortune had occurred^ und 
the emperor's return was known. It was immediately sus- 
pected that he had been completely vanquished ; and the 
truth was disclosed in its full extent. 

Four parties divided the legislature. If the emperor had 
triumphed over the allies, all would have acquiesced in his 
government : but, as victory had ceased to attend his step, 
schemes of dethronement were eagerly entertained by three 
of these political associations. One party wished for a repub- 
lic ; a second favoured the restoration of Louis ; and the thrrc 
aimed at the establishment of a limited anarchy, under the 
duke of Orleans ; while the fourth adhered to Napoleon with 
zeal and fidelity, or if he could not preserve himself on the 
throne, wished for his son's succession, under the reg^cy erf 
Maria Louisa. His friends, aware of the intrigues of the mal- 
contents, advised him to dissolve the two chambers, and, oc 
pretence of public danger, to assume a dictatorial autbority: 
but, as he apprehended that this early violation of his solemn 
promises of constitutional government mi^ht be injurious to 
nis interest, he firmly resisted these solicitations. Foucbe, 
who, foreseeing that fortune would not again smile upcm liis 
patron, had turned his eyes to the reviving lustre of the^ house 
of Bourbon, amused Bonaparte with assurances of the zeal of 
all parties for the support of his power^ and protested against 
the adoption of that arbitrary advice which, he secredy thought, 
would baffle the views of the emperor's opponents. He re- 
newed his objections at a meeting of the mmisters; and Na- 
poleon again disclaimed all intentions of deviating from the 
maxims of the constitution. When he received mtelligence 
of the rising spirit and high tone of the popular deputies, he 
was inclined, in emotion of rage, to enforce the suggestions of 
his partisans ; but he was soon humbled into forbearance. 

Addressing the representatives at this crisis with a spirit 
suited to the occasion. La Fayette proposed, that all attempts 
to dissolve the assembly should be considered as high treason. 
The motion was readily adopted by both chambers ; and it 
was also voted, that four of the ministers should be summoned 
to the hall to explain the emperor's views and intentions. 
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rhey denied that any orders, hostile to the continued freedom 
>f deliberation, had been given, or that any arbitrary or impro- 
per schemes were in agitation. On the ensuing evening Na- 
poleon held a council, to which (beside the ministers) some 
peers and popular deputies, and other persons of distinction, 
were invited. He acknowledged that a severe misfortune had 
befallen the nation, and confessed that he had committed va- 
rious errors ; hut he hoped that the good sense of his auditors 
ivould rectify his judgment, and provide for the safety of 
France. Regnault St. Jean de Angely proposed, that the 
army should be copiously recruited, with a view of maintain- 
ing, that dignified demeanor which alone could procure an ho- 
nourable peace. La Fayette ridiculed the idea of negotiating, 
on the part of the emperor, when it was known that the enemy 
would not treat with him ; and he plainly hinted at the neces- 
sity of abdication ; — a suggestion which* roused the anger of 
Maret, who attributed the increasing danger of the country to 
the traitorous intrigues of Napoleon's adversaries. After a 
warm debate, Carnot moved, at the desire of his indignant 
master, that the two chambers should be requested to treat 
with Ae confederate princes, and that money and troops 
should be raised without delay. To these propositions a 
seeming assent was given ; but, when they were reported to 
the representatives, with a hint of the emperor's readiness to 
make any sacrifice which the people might require, if the offer 
of negotiation should not be accepted, the countenances of the 
majority exhibited strong marks of dissatisfaction, as it was 
concluded that he only wished to gain time for maturing his 
schemes of violence. Duchesne advised, that the assembly 
should desire him, for the safety of the state, to abdicate the 
sovereignty. Loud applause attended this patriotic sugges- 
tion : but it was thought more decorous to wait for a promised 
communication from the palace, than to adopt a proposal 
which bordered on compulsion. Even some of his ministers 
earnestly exhorted him to resign, with a good grace, that 
power which he could no longer exercise tor the benefit of 
r ranee. The glory of such a sacrifice, they said, would im- 
mortalise his name : but he smiled with disdain at the offensive 
remark ; for he had no other ideas of glory than those which 
involved the splendour of sovereignty and the lustre of milita- 
ry fame. The expected promise, however, was extorted from 
him ; and he anxiously awaited its effect. His brother Lucien 
endeavoured to rouse him to violence, by intimating that, if 
he did not exercise the prerogative of dissolution, me repre- 
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sentatives would proceed to extremities, and depose him fan 
an explicit and pereraptoiy vote. — ^* They dare not/^ exclainj 
ed the enraged emperor, who^ before his anger cooled, askeq 
Davoust what force he could employ against his political ad- 
versaries ; but, when diat minister dissuaded him from all rash 
attempts, he secluded himself {or an hour, and brooded oved 
his declining fortune, without daring to have recourse to vio* 
lence. Boulay and Regnault interrupting his privacy, answer- 
ed his desire of advice by recommending abdication ; and 
general Solignac, joining die party, extorted from him a pro* 
mise of resigning, if his son should be immediately acknow- 
j Q. ledged as emperor. He signed a declaration to that 
* effect, and gave it to the general, who carried it in 
triumph to the hall. The deputies, exulting in the advantage 
which they had gained, placed his person and interests under 
the safeguard of die national honor, and sent their president 
to thank the illustrious citizen for his devotion to the public 
welfare, and to applaud his extraordinary magnanimity. 

When the two chambers accepted bis resimation, the an- 
nexed condition was not stricdy regarded. They appointed 
a council of state, composed of five members; namely, rouche, 
Caulincourt, Camot, Grenier, and Quinette ; and these minis- 
nisters issued a proclamation, recommending concord and 
union, and intimating that plenipotentiaries had been sent to 
negotiate a peace in the name of the nation. Lucien brought 
forward, in the assembly of peers, the question of his nephew's 
succession, and moved, that they should acknowledge Napo- 
leon II. as emperor of France; but the majority, content with 
a provisional government, evaded the proposition. Exaspe- 
rated at this seeming breach of faith, Bonaparte threatened the 
peers with his vengeance ; but both chambers pacified him by 
agreeing to the desired recognition. 

The folly of Bonaparte, in having recourse to this idle sub- 
terfuge, was equal to his euih and his villany. He had no rea- 
son to suppose that the allies would suffer him to govern the 
state in the name of another prince, or even to exercise the 
smallest de^ee of power. They not only bore arms against 
him, but against his whole family and all his devoted partisans. 
He pleased himself, however, with the idea that his dynasty still 
subsisted, though the new emperor was absent from France, 
and even in a state of confinement. He declared that he would 
faithfully adhere to his abdication, and would act the part of a 
loyal and orderly citizen. But, as his presence in the centre 
of a large and licentious population encoiaraged disorder ai^ 
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tumult (for the army and the rabble were still attached to him» 
and still wished him to reign), the committee of government 
requested him to remove to a considerable distance from the 
capital. However dbpleased he might be at tliis intimation, 
he consented to transfer his residence to Mal-maison ; and he 
also, at the desire of the new rulers of the nation, stated to the 
soldiers, in a public address, the necessity of his removal from 
Paris ; but he disgusted the governing party by omitting the 
mention of his retreat from power. His remains of ambition 
prompted him to solicit die dignity of military command ; but 
the administrators were so far from being inclined to gratify 
him in that respect, that they urged him to expedite his escape 
from the danger with which he was menaced. He was'advi- 
sed to seek refuge in North America, or at least to remove to 
the coast ; and^ after complaining of the ingratitude of those 
who had servilely bowed before him in his prosperity, and who 
now wished to banish him like a convicted felon from the 
country which he had so long governed, he repaired to Roche- 
fort with a party of friends and domestics. He continued above 
a week in that town, in a state of gloomy discontent, anxiously 
observing the course of events, and sometimes employing 
himself in preparations for departure. 

He might easily have been seized by the active and vigi- 
lant emissaries of Fouche ; but this minister did not wish that 
a person who had filled so hi^h a station, and whom he had 
so long served, should be delivered up to public justice, to 
which he knew himself to be equally amenable. Having in 
vain endeavoured to escape by sea, the harassed delinquent, 
after long and anxious deliberation, resolved to trust to the 

Senerosity of that government which had pursued him with 
le most determined hostility. In a letter which he addressed 
to die prince regent, he compared himself with Themisto- 
cles, who sought an asylum among the enemies of his coun- 
try : but the illustrious Athenian was not, like the Corsican^ 
an enemy of the human race. Accompanied by Ber- j , _ 
trand, Savary, and other friends, he surrendered him- ^ ^ 
self to Maitland, commander of the Bellerophon, who conduct- 
ed the whole party to Torbay, but would not suflfer any of the 
fugitives to go on shore for a moment 

Napoleon apparendy expected, that he should be treated as 
an unfortunate prince, or permitted to live in Great Britain like 
a private gendeman : but, in that respect, he was miserably 
disappointed. It was, indeed, a sufficient favor to spare his 
life, which, by the la.ws of God and man, he had forfeited. 
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While he remained in a state between hope and fear, a con- 
vention was signed at Paris, for the consignment of the cus- 
tody of his pers(Hi to the British government, and the nomina- 
tion of Austrian, Russian, and French commissioners, who 
should reside at the place of his detention, to prevent his es- 
cape. When an orcier arrived from the prince regent for his 
deportation to St. Helena, an island in which he might be ea- 
sily watched and safely guarded, he indignantly declared that 
he would resist the arbitrary mandate ; but, reflecting that 
exile was less to be dreaded than that violence which his re- 
solute opposition might provoke, he calmly acquiesced in the 
prescribed voyage. 

His brother-in-law, styled the king of Naples, was less for- 
tunate. When this usurper co-operated with the Austrians 
in Italy, he was solely influenced by motives of interest. He 
was a soldier of fortune, ready to espouse any cause which 
promised to be advantageous. Little praise, therefore, was 
due to him for supporting the common cause against the dis- 
turber of Europe ; and there was little doubt of his reverting 
to his former connexions, if his patron should be enabled to 
resume his sway. Even the court which had formed an alli- 
ance with him did not seriously confide in his honor ; and all 
his endeavours to procure from the British regent a treaty of 
friendship, or an acknowledgment of his title, were frustrated 
by the umavorable opinion which had justly been conceived 
of him. He maintained a correspondence with the exile of 
Elba ; and, as soon as he was informed of the arrival of the 
perfidious invader at Lyons, he renounced his confederacy 
with Austria, and resolved to promote, with the whole force of 
his realm, the interest of the French emperor and his own ag- 
grandisement. 'By commencing hostilities at Cesena, he ex- 
posed himself to the severe resentment of the allies, and has- 
tened his ruin. 

The Austrian emperor, having a great force in the north ci 
Italy, would not tamely suffer such a pretender as Murat to 
domineer in that country. General Bianchi was therefore or- 
dered to oppose him with vigor ; but that commander, being 
unsuccessful in an engagement near Modena, retreated toward 
the Po. Count Nugent, who was at the head of another body 
of Austrians, left Florence to the enemy, and marched to Pi- 
storia, sustaining repeated attacks from the Neapolitans, who 
could not, however, with all their eflforts defeat him. 

Murat had endeavoured, by an appeal to the natural desire 
of independence, to rouse the people of the northern and mid- 
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die parts of Italy into a confederacy against the Austrians ; 
but they easily discerned his interested views, and very few, 
except his own subjects, joined his standard. When he had 
reached the neighbourhooa of Ferrara with his main body, he 
was attacked by field-marshal Mohr, and driven to the south- 
ward ; and the other divisions of his force were also constrain* 
ed to retreat. Sensible of his danger, and dreading an assault 
upon his capital from a British and Sicilian armament, he made 
frivolous excuses and absurd apologies for his military move- 
ments and operations, and requested a suspension of arms : 
but, as this was an indulgence which he had no right to ex- 
pect, it was peremptorily refused. To secure a retreat, he 
attacked general Bianchi near Tolentino ; and the conflict was 
prolonged to the close of the second day. His great superi- 
ority of number did not enable him to obtain the victory. His 
loss was severe ; and daily desertions thinned his ranks. Yet 
he would not relinauish the important contest without a farther 
trial of strength. Having procured a reinforcement, he turned 
upon his pursuers near San Germano, and assaulted all the 
out- posts of Nugent^s division, even encompissing various 
bodies, which, however, cut their way through his ranks. He 
then, instead of attacking the principal position, resumed his 
retreat. At Mignano, he made a show of resistance, without 
preventing the capture of 1000 of his men. The union of four 
Austrian divisions completed his ruin. He fled to Capua with 
the wretched remains of his force, foreseeing and bitterly la- 
menting the loss of his power. The appearance of a small 
British squadron in the bay of Naples had already deprived 
him of all the naval force which he had upon that station, and 
had placed his capital at the disposal of the allies ; -^ _ 
and a convention was signed at Casa-Lanzi, for the ^ 
surrender of all the fortified towns in the kingdom (except 
three which were then under blockade), and of all the ports 
and arsenals. Murat had given a general authority for treat- 
ing ; but these terms were adjusted, without his consent, be- 
tween the t>aron Carascosa and count Neiperg, the Austrian 
commander. He escaped in disguise, and embarked for 
France, while his wife was sent to Trieste. Prince Leopold, 
soon after, took posession of Naples in the name of the lawful 
kin^, and received strong testimonies of the returning loyalty 
of the inhabitants. The promise of an amnesty removed the 
apprehensions of those who had renounced their allegiance to 
Ferdinand ; and, when this prince re-appeared in his metropo- 
lis, he was saluted with enthusiastic acclamations. 
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The fugitive adventurer might have found an asylum in the 
Austrian territories ; but, by folly and rashness, he provoked 
his destruction. He retired from Toulon to Corsica, and put 
himself at die head of a party in a mountainous district, virhere 
the constituted authorities of the island were unable to enforce 
full submission. Still restless and discontented, he returned 
to the Calabrian coast, landed near Pizzo with about thirty 
adherents, and endeavoured to rouse the population against 
Ferdinand : but his appeal was derided ; his escape was ob- 
Oct 15 s^i^c^^d$ ^^^ followers were slam or captured; and 
* the infamous assassin of the Spaniards, being con- 
demned by a court-martial, suffered death for invading a coun- 
try in which he had long reigned. His government was, in 
some respects, superior to that of his rival : yet his unjustlBa- 
ble intrusion, and his want of honor and principle, prevented 
his acquisition of popularity. 



LETTER XXXI. 



Bistary of the Progress of the renewed fPar^ to the Pacificatum 
of Paris ; xvith a xrietb of the chief PoKHcal Chat^esj ordnned 
by the Congress of Vienna. 

THE glorious success of the British and Prussian armies 
decided me fate of £urq)e. It manifested the determination 
of the allies to execute their engagements with honor and fide- 
lity, and to substitute vigor and efficiency for the emptv me- 
naces of former coalitions. It extinguished the enormities of 
French despotism, and gratified the suffering naticms with a 
prospect of dignified inckpendence. 

While the battle of Waterloo was undecided, a sharp con- 
flict occurred near Wavre between the generals Thielman and 
Grouchy. The former, by the particular direction of Blucher, 
who wished to conceal from the French commander his inten- 
tion of joining the duke of Wellington, attacked the enemy 
widi a spirit which seemed to command success : but he was 
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oppased with siich vigor, that hh post at Bielge was stormed; 
and he was afterward dislodged from Wavre amidst the fu- 
rioH^ conflagration of the town, and even from the adjacent 
heights. Elate with this advantage^ Grouchy was preparing 
to march to Brussels, when he was checked by the intelligence 
of the emperor^s fli^t. He instanrty commenced a retreat ; 
but he was not suffered to march unmolested. When he 
reached Namur, he ordered Vandamme to defend that city. 
Being reinforced by several detachments from the Prussian 
main body, Thielman repeatedly Sissaulted Namur, and at 
length gained it by scalade. Great slaughter ensued in the 
streets, and also in a dejile which led to Dinaut, before Van- 
damme could rejom Grouchy, who at lengdi added the re- 
mains of his force to the re-embodied fugitives of the grand 
army. 

After a day^s rest, the hero of Waterloo began his march 
toward Paris, Although the British court had apparently 
disclaimed the intention of imposing a particular king or go- 
vernment upon France, the duke may be supposed to have 
received private instructions, authorising him, in the event of 
a signal or complete victory, to act as the restorer of Louis : 
he would not otherwise have publicly asserted fas he did at 
Binche, on the second day after the battle), that tne respective 
sovereigns of the troops under his command were the alliefc 
of the king of France, which ought therefore to be treated as 
a friendly country. This declaration alarmed the adversaries 
of the Bourbon family, and occasioned severe strictures on 
that inconsistency which appeared tb them a gross violation 
of faith. Regardless of the opinion of Ihat part of the French 
population, the duke advanced with the dignified air of a vic- 
torious general, not with the stem features of a barbarian con- 
queror. No contributions were extorted, as he passed through 
the towns and villages, from the terrors of the inhabitants ; 
who, on the contrary, were gratified with full payment, or 
received regular notes, for every thing which they furnished. 
Fair speeches and friendly promises were substituted for that 
harshness and arrogance with which the Prussians treated the 
French, who, in many instances, shut up and deserted their 
liabifations, in (he route by which Blncher proceeded. This 
commander rather encouraged than repressed the licentbus* 
^*ess of his soldiers ; for he could not remember without keen 
resentment the horrible outrages which the troops of Bonaparte 
had perpetrated in the dominions of his royal master ; and he 
wished to give the French a salutary lesson, by teaching them 

^'^^- Vl. 3 I Conolp 
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&at they were not to vblate, with impunity, all tfie laws of 
God and man. He denounced vengeance against all who sd& 
dared to support the interest of a perjured and aanguinaij 
usurper, the scourge of society and the enemy of peace. Ha* 
ving taken Avesnes by scalade, he suffered bis men to commit 
various excesses, and ordered that the soldiers who had de- 
fended the town should be sent to Cologne to repair the ford- 
fications. He defeated the remains of the French anny at 
Villars-Coteret, and captured 1000 men ; and Bulow, soon 
after, gave them a considerable check : but they reached Paris 
before the Prussians could arrive in that city. 

Being met by the deputies whom the provisional government 
had sent to propose peace, Blucher refused even to allow an 
-armistice for an hour, declaring that he would not treat before 
he had entered the capital : but he granted passports for their 
advance to Haguenau, where, he said, they might be iotro- 
duced to the confederate princes. 

At the first conference, a demand was made by the British 
minister for the surrender of Napoleon into the power of the 
confederates, without any conditions relative to bis treatment 
lliis requisition excited remonstrances ; and, therefore, it was 
not enforced. After two fruitless conferences, the envoys 
required a determinate answer ; and, when this was pos^oned, 
because the British ambassador was not empowered to nego- 
tiate with the new government, the deputies returned to Paris, 
but not without an assurance, that the allied courts did not 
claim the right of dictating to the French on the subject of 
their peculiar government. Yet it is well known, that they 
intended, at the very time of this declaration, to promote.the 
restoration of Louis. 

Proceeding into the Cambresis, the British commander sent 
a detachment to attempt the reduction of Cambiay. The 
city was assaulted in four points and taken ; but the citadel was 
still defended, though not with the most determined spirit. It 
was the wish of the general, that this fortress should be sur- 
rendered to the personal requisition of the king, who, being 
invited by the duke to re-enter France, and ureed by^ 
princes of his family to hasten his return, negiectra tiie more 
judicious advice of his most considerate and respectable mi- 
nisters, and advanced to Cambray. Prudence, and axlue re- 
gard to tlie opinion of the people, required that he should keep 
himself in reserve, and not jom the allies in -hostilities aninst 
his former subjects, but leave the contest to their decision. 
When the garrison had capitulated, he ent^ed the town in 
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triumphal procession, amidst the loud acclamations of those 
citizens who would have hailed with an equal appearance of 
zeal the return of Napoleon. In a proclamation, he referred 
to the difficulties which had surrounded and perplexed him in 
the preceding year, and apologised for the errors into r ^^ 
which, with the best intentions, he had fallen. He ^^^^ ^^• 
disclaimed the imputed intention of re-establishing tithes and 
feudal privileges : declared that the apprehensions of the pur- 
chasers of national property were ill-founded ; and promised 
to pardon all who had opposed him, except the authors of 
that nefarious conspiracy which had occasioned the march of 
foreign armies into r ranee. 

However depressed and humbled were the French by the 
process of the allies, there still remained among them that 
spint which would tiot tamely surrender their metropolis* 
The fortifications were repaired and extended : the army as- 
sumed a menacing attitucfe : the national guard seemed ready 
for defence : and a multitude of volunteers took arms. The 
rulers of the state stimulated the courage of the people, without 
neglecting the great object of an honorable accommodation. 
They wished, before Louis should be reinstated, to bind him 
to the observance of a constitutional charter ; but the foreign 
friends of that prince were either so unfriendly to the liberty of 
France, or had so good an opinion of his moderation, that they 
were not inclined to see him fettered and restricted. 

When the invaders were approaching Paris, the two cham- 
bers made a dignified appeal to the nation. The war, they 
said, ought to be terminated, if the promises of sovereigns 
were supposed to be obligatory : but the troops of the coalition 
were almost at their gates, without stating for what object they 
continued the war. A resolute defence was therefore neces- 
sary, unless the people were so debased as to have no wish or 
regard for freedom and independence. Peace was a desirable 
object : but it ought not to he purchased by disgraceful sub* 
mission : and it was the duty of both assemblies to declare, 
that they never would acknowledge, as their legitimate ruler, 
any claimant who should refuse to recognise the rights of the 
nation, and to enter into a solemn compact with his people. 
If an overwhelming force should impose such a master upon 
them, they would protest, in the face of the world, against so 
flaunt an instance of tyranny, and would take the first oppor- 
tunity of reasserung their rights. 

This proclamation was disregarded by the king and his 
allies. The Prussian general attacked Auberviliiers, and gained 
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possession of the post after a fierce contest : he lost it, dnd re- 
took it : but, ioslead of proceeding to the north of Paris, he dir 
nected his course to the south, where it was much kss. capable 
qS defence. At Versailles he maintained a kmg and severe 
contest ; and, having dislodged the enemy, he stationed his 
reserve at that town, his right wing on the heights of Meudoo, 
and his left at St Cloud. Alarmed at this approach, die na* 
tional guard joined the regular troops and the volunteers in 
harassing his soldiers by every mode of hostility; and aU par- 
ties seemed to unite foe the defience of the capital and the eowH 
try. They dreaded a general assault, when the duke of 
Wellington had crossed me Seine ; but the two conmanders 
were content with investment and vigilant observation, homig 
to enforce submission without proceeding to extremities* The 
duke even suffered a lai^ supply of provisioiis to be conveyed 
into the city, for the benefit of the inhabitaats, as if it had been 
a time of peace. 

Being attacked at Versailles, the Prussians retreated for a 
time, but soon re-established their superiority; and their suc- 
cess induced the ruUng party at Paris to call a council of war. 
When some of the speakers had recommended submission, 
others advised a spirited defence ; and it was determined diat 
a battle should be risked at Issy, before a surrender should be 
o&red. The conflict proved unfortunate to the French, who 
were so discouraged as to abandon all dioughts of ulterior re- 
sistance ; and the daoj^er of an attack from both armies inti- 
midated the Parisians into a desire of capitulation. 

The demand of a truce was no longer opposed by the allies, 
as they expected a speedy sumender. The baron Bignon, the 
counts Guilleminot and de Bondy^ appeared at St. Cloud oa 
the mrt of the French army : major-general Muffling aeted as 
the Prussian commissioner; and colonel Hervey was deputed 
by the duke of Wellington. After a short negotiation, an 
J I 3 agreement was adjusted, consisting of eighteen arti- 
^ ' cles, providing for the retreat of the army and the 
security of Paris*^ It was stipulated, that the different posts 
and barriers should be given up by the third day ; that the 
troops of the line should retire beyond the Loire within, eight 
days; that the national guard, and the municipal gens-d^armes^ 
should perform their usual duty in the city ; and that the con- 
stituted authorities should not be mdested by the fora^ 
troops. The twelfth article was differently uodarstood^ by tfae 
poyalists and the friends of Napoleon. It imported, that the 
inhabitants, and {in general] all persons who were in the capi- 
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tal, should be considered as not amemhfe to any tribiHial, nor 
liable to any charge, either wkh respect to wy employiQents 
or functions in which they were concerned, or for their coo»- 
duct and political opinions. When questbned on the subject, 
the duke declared, that the convention ^^ related exekisively to 
the mili^ry^occupation of Paris ;'^ and that the disfiuted art^Ie. 
which some construed into a preclusion of att inquiry into po- 
litical delbquency on the part of the French government, was 
only intended to prevent any measure of severity, under the 
military authovity of those who concluded the agreement^ to* 
ward any persons in Paris, on account of their political conduct 
or sefiliinent& But it was areued^ on the contrary, that, aa the 
invading generals had no r^t, by the law of notions, to take 
cognisance of those politick opinions of the French, which 
had reference only to their own sovereign or government, the 
article related to that power alono which had a r^ht to punish; 
and, therefore, that every o&nce of that denomination was 
completdy pardoned. Upon an accurale view of the stipula^ 
tion^ however, without adverting eidier to military cognisance 
or to civil inquisition, the phrase m^firen^o^ though awkwardly 
and inconsistently imroducedS evidently appears to have beeo 
intended to qualify the universality of the concooutant term, 
by allowing such exceptions as mi^t seem adviseable. 

This convention gave great joy to die citizens, whom it re- 
scued from die extremi^ of danger : but it filled the licentiousi 
army with indignation. It was stigmatised as a disgraceSuli 
and ignominious compact, which no true patriot would ob- 
serve. Some parties of the soldiery were inflamed to tempo- 
rary madness at this second surrender of their renowned city, 
and rushed with despemte fury on the outposts of the invaders: 
but these ebullitions of rage gradually subsided ; and the ex- 
ertions of the national guard eminendy contributed to the re- 
storation of tranquillity. 

The new constitution continued to occupy the attention of 
the national representatives, without reference to that prince 
who, without being recalled, considered himself as restored to 
his throne. In a declaration which they issued, they renewed 
their demand of assent, from the future monarch, to those sti« 
I>ulations which were calculated to fix the liberties of the na- 
tion upon a firm basis ; affirming, that no government which 

1 It it absurd to ulj all in general / for anrne mqjfuf inchttSt minu* / all are more than 
thegeneraliijf, the latter being only the greater part : but correctness of language is not ex- 
pected from military men. In this case, the utmost precision was requtsitv, to ppereiit 
rtiseonoeptian and raiarqiretentation; 
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should refuse its sanction to such articles as were approved by 
the people, would have a permanent existence, or would effec- 
tually secure the welfare and tranquillity of France. If die 
choice of a soverei^i had been left to the free will of the na- 
tion^^^it is probaUe that the duke of Orleans, the most popular 
prince of the Bourbon family, and the most willing to grant 
freedom to France, would have been elected to the sovereignty; 
but the allies regarded Louis as king dejure^ and had extorted 
from him a secret promise for the payment of lar^ sums of 
money, and the temporary maintenance of foreign troops 
within his dominions. This recognition of his claim was an- 
nounced, by the ministers and generals of the confederate 
powers, in a conference with Fouche ; and it was alleged, that 
the French ought to be pleased at his restoration, as he w^ 
inclinied to promote their happiness, and as their acceptance of 
him would preclude those territorial cessions which, on their 
submission to any other prince, would be peremptorily de» 
manded. Fouche and his four associates now resigned their 
authority ; and, when the peers were infcxmed of this change 
in the government, they discontinued their deliberations : iHit 
the representatives of the people were less submissive; for 
tbey declared, that nothing but the power of the bayonet 
should prevent them from doing their duty. The national 
guard, however, having received orders from the king, ob- 
structed all access to the hall ; and the deputies indignandy 
rttired. 

When the king re-appeared on his way to Paris, the road 
Julv H ^^^ ^^ Denis was so thronged, that it was extremely 

^ * difficult to pass. The approach of the most beloved 
and esteemed of monarchs could not have excited a greater ap- 
pearance of loyal enthusiasm, than did the return of a prince 
whom, not long before, the majority of the Parisians and of the 
nation seemed to mark out as an object of aversion. The city 
was splendidly illuminated in the evening ; and exteriw joy 
and harmony prevailed. 

In the selecticm of ministers, Louis was advised^ not by the 
princes of his family, but by the duke of Wellingtcxi, to »dmit 
Fouche into the cabinet. He declared Talleyrand president 
of the council, and also re-appointed him secretary of state for 
the foreign department. His ministers for war. and finance 
were, respectively, the marshal St. Cyr and the baron Louis ; 
while the duke de Richelieu, whom the king particularly es- 
teemed, was superintendant of the household. 

The return of the royal family to the capital did not imme- 
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diately put an end to the war. So great was the'obstinady df 
the military class^ that some garrisons were much more intent 
upon resistance than ready to yield, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral submission of the people. But the arrival of the Austrian 
and Russian armies hastened the complete conquest of the 
countr}\ Davoust, and the troops beyond the Loire, consented 
to a transfer of their allegiance from the emperor to the king, 
without presuming to exact any conditbns from his fears or 
his policy. The citadel of Lisle was surrendered ; Suchet 
ceased to defend Lyons ; and the operations of a British squa- 
dron in the Garonne concurred with the exertions of the roy- 
alists to subdue the obstinacy of Clausel, who had dared to re** 
tain Bourdeaux in the name of Napoleon. 

While occasional hostilities marked the remaining agitation 
of the times, a sanguinary re-action occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Nismes. A body of royalist volunteers^ being joined 
by the populace of that city, disarmed the guaid, forced the 
l^rracks, and in concert with a multitude of peasants, harass- 
ed the friends of Bonaparte. During six weeks, many out* 
rages and murders were committed by the rage of party and 
the fury of revenge. Factious journalists attributed these corn- 
motions to the intolerance of the court, as those who suffered 
were chiefly protestahts ; but the king, though attached to the 
catholic religion, never was inclined, by disposition or bigotry, 
to act as a persecutor. 

The disbandment or reduction of the army, and the punish- 
ment of the most notorious delinquents, occupied the anxious 
attention of the cabinet. After frequent deliberatbns, it was 
resolved tliat a general dismission should take place, and that 
a legion should be raised in every department, but should not 
be so completely new as to exclude tfiose disbanded soldiers 
who might be thought worthy of admission. In this arrange- 
ment, a greater force was proposed for the establishment than 
the country seemed in time ot peace to require ; for the calcu- 
lation of the infantry exceeded 145,000 men. 

Of the most criminal accomplices of Bonaparte, nineteen 
were marked out by the king for trial. Among these were La- 
bedoyAre and Ney, who were condenmed as traitors, and shot. 
M. de Lavalette, who had strenuously promoted the second 
usurpation, was also convicted, and would have shared the 
same fate, if he had not escaped from prison in the dress of his 
wife ; who, for this insult to die government, was for some 
time detained in confinement, but was not punished in any 
other mode for the warmth of her ccmjugal affection. Camot, 
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Soult, Vandamme, and thirty-flve other delinquents, were 
merely ordered to await the decision of the two chambers, 
whether they should be banished, or tried by the ordinary tri- 
bunals. Soult had been favoured with the confidence of Louis, 
and appointed minister of ^^-ar : but he treacherously promoted 
the restoration of Napoleon. The persons named in the second 
list were merely stigmatised, being permitted to enjoy their 
lives and preserve their wealth, although many of the number 
deserved exemplary punishment. 

The great dificikty of settling the affairs of France retarded 
the conclusion of treaties between that kmjs^dom and the allied 
powers. Dismemberment and partition ap{ieared to be so vio- 
lent and unjust, that even the keen resentment of the princes 
would not suffer them to entertain such ideas : but they re- 
served to inflict both punishment and disgrace upon a nation 
which had so tamely submitted to the renewed intrusion of a 
brutal warrior, who was the enemy of all other princes and 
states. It was determined by ^ congress at Vienna, that 
the French should resign a part of that frontier which had 
been allowed to them by the treaty of the preceding year; that 
they diould pay a large sum toward the indemnification of the 
sdlies, and give up, for a certain term, the possession of many 
impixtant fortresses. If liie princes had hot conceived a high 
opmion of the " enlightened principles, magnanimous senti- 
roentSy and personal virtues'' of the restored king, they would 
have imposed much more rigorous terms upon a conquered 
people than those which were contained in the new treaty. 

Amidst the moderation which guided the former arrange- 
ments, the numerous and admirable works of art, by which the 
Louvre was adorned, were suffered to remain : but the same 
delicacy and ft)rbearance, on the part of the conquerors, did 
not direct the new regulations. Marshal Blucher took the lead 
in enforcing the demand of restitution. He required a speedy 
surrender of the sjx)ils of Berlin, Potsdam, and Cologne ; and 
his menaces had the desired effect. Canova, the celebrated 
sculptor, claimed, in the name of the pope, a similar restitu- 
tion : but the weakness of his master was derided by Talley- 
rand and Foach* ; and so imbecile a power would not have re- 
gained a single picture, statue, or manuscript, if the duke of 
Wellington had not lent the high authority of his name and Ae 
effe.ctive aid of his soldiers, for the removal of the puriwned 
property. In defiance of the clamors and menaces of the Pari- 
sians, the process of recovery stripped the Louvre of the fruits 
of unhallowed rapine ; and Germany, the Netherlands, and 
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Italy, were gladdened with the re-appearance of the valued tes- 
timonies of human talent. Of 1500 pictures, not more than 
274 were left to the French. Those matchless specimens of 
sculptural skill, the Venus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon, 
were carried off in triumph ; and the horses taken from the 
Venetian chivch of St. Mark, which were equally admired by 
the noblesse and the canaUle^ were removed from Napoleon's 
car of victory, amidst irre[)ressible bursts of resentment and 
indignation. 

The treaties were at length completed, and announced to 
the anxious nation. Beside new restrictions of boundary, it 
was stipulated, that Conde, Valenciennes, and six- ^^ ^ 
teen other frontier posts, should be occupied for five 
years by the troops of the allies, amounting to 150,000 men ; 
and that 700 millions of francs should be paid by the French 
government, in addition to the supplies necessary for the sup-i 
port of diose troops. It was was also agreed, that the four 
chief powers, in concert with Louis, should effectually provide 
for the perpetual exclusion of Bonaparte and his family from 
the supreme power in France, anc| for the repression of those 
revolutionary principles which had supported the late crimttol 
usuTDation ; that, if the allied force in tnat country should be 
attacked or menaced^ a greater number of troops than the 
contingent specified in the treaty of Chaufiont should be speed- 
ily furnished ; and that, in the event ^ increasing danger, the 
whole force of each state shouW be employed for tlie restora- 
tion of tranquillity. 

Unquestionably^ *he terms imposed upon the French were 
harsh and severe ; but they were such as the crisis demanded 
and Ae provocation justified. It was proper that they should 
be treated as offenders and criminals, not as an honorable 
belligerent nation. That anx^nt and turbulent spirit which 
had convulsed Europe required powerful restraint and bitter 
humiliation. 

The acts of the congresss, for the settlement of Europe, 
bore an arbitrary aspect ; but, after so man^r years of disorder, 
it is not surprising that the political physicians should pre- 
scribe violent remedies. They followed the dictates of expe- 
diency, and enforced the laws of general policy. When the 
Danes expressed dieir disapprobation of tl^t vote in which 
they were concerned, the reply accused them of having fa- 
voured the common enemy, and stated the utility of strength- 
ening Sweden : the king of Saxony was reminded of a similar 
attachment, and was desired to acknowledge the propriety of 

Vol. VI. 3K 
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indemnifying the king of Prussia; and the Genoese were as- 
sured of a due regard to their prosperity, on the part of their 
new sovereign. 

With a view of establishing a strong barrier against trance 
on the side of the Netherlands, the congress ordained, that the 
seventeen provinces, which had formerly been subject to the 
sway of the house of Burgundy, should be united in favour of 
the prince of Orange, to whom the royal dignity vsras allowed^ 
The people of Belgium were not altogether pleased at this 
transfer, because they apprehended that the king would be 
partial to the Dutch ; and the bigotry of the clergy indisposed 
them to the government of a protestant prince. But they 
found submission so far expedient, that their discontent did 
not rise to the height of sedition- The chief fortresses of the 
country had been occupied by British and German troops be- 
fore the return of Bonaparte from Elba ; and the new monarch 
had announced the favourable decision of the united powers. 
While the preparations and movements of the French rendered 
the acquisition^oubtful, the annexion was not completed ; but, 
after the battle of Waterioo, the king declared his determina- 
tion of incorporating the Belgian provinces with Holland. The 
constitutiorr^ich had been recendy adjusted for the benefit 
of the Dutch, Uiuting a representative government with the 
exercise of royalty, ^turning the rights of property, allowing a 
freedom of opinion both^celigious and political, establishing 
the independence of judges, aM fixing taxation on an equita- 
ble basis, received such alterations ^ adapted it to the extend- 
ed limits of the kingdom. Some of the prelates voted an ad- 
dress, remonstrating against the grant of equal favour and pro- 
tection to all religions, — a concession which, they said, was 
repugnant to the canonical laws, artd menaced the cadiolic 
church with serious danger. This attack upon die system of 
toleration had no other effect than to procure a: promise of re- 
ferring, to a catholic committee of the council of state, eveiy 
proposition connected with the Romish faith and worship. 

Not content with the recovery of the provinces which the 
French had seized, Ae king of Prussia viewed the Saxon 
realm widi a greedy eye. He probably would not have de- 

8 1*0 thii prince the British ooait nctored the eonqaered portioD of the island of Jits, 
St. EusUtius, Con^w), and the colony of Sarinam, hat retained Demerara, Esaeqoibo, and 
Berbice, beside the Cape of Good Hope and the coast of Cejion. The interior parts of the 
last-named island vere added by conquest, in March 1815, to the maritime posaeasioDs, m 
oonseqaence of those ootmges and that iniquitoos misgovernment which had entailed upon 
the king of Kandi the resentment of Great Britain and the indignatioD of his'people. 
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clined an acceptance of all the territories of the aged prince, if 
the other powers had tempted his avidity with the offer. They 
allowed him an ample portion, without consigning the king 
and his family to total ruin. He received the Saxon duchy, 
both divisions of Lusatia, the landgraviate of Thuringia, and 
the county of Henneberg. To the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories and of his recovered provinces in Poland, as well as to 
his other subjects, he promised a constitution founded on po- 
pular representation. 

For the more effectual maintenance of peace and security 
in Germany, an act of confederation was framed by the con- 
gress. The sovereign princes and free cities were authorised, 
by this ordinance, to send plenipotentiaries to Franckf(M*t, to 
form a diet in which a delegate of the house of Austria was to 
preside. A freedom of foreign alliance was granted to every 
member of^the union, with a proviso that no treaty, repugnant 
to the general safety, or to that of any particular branch of the 
confederacy, should be at any time concluded. All were 
bound to repel hostilities, even if only one should be attacked; 
and the whole body guaranteed the possessions of each prince 
and community. In no case was war allowed to disunite the 
members of the league; for all disputes were to be accommo- 
dated by the decision of the diet A representative body was 
to be established in every state ; and arrangements, promotive 
of civil liberty, were. promised to the people. 

The kings of Denmark and of the Netherlands were included 
in this grand association, the former for Holstein, and the latter 
for Luxemburg. Pomerania and Rugen had been subjected 
to the Danish sovereignty, in return for the seizure of Nonvay: 
but both the province and the island were ceded to the king 
of Prussia, in exchange for the duchy of Lauenburg, which he 
had procured from his Hanoverian ally. 

In the adjustment of the Frejnch boundaries, the'Swiss were 
gratified with an accession of territory ; and Huningen, which 
was a thorn in the side of Basle, was dismanded. A new fe- 
deral compact was concluded ; which, among other expedient 
alterations, granted an equality of rights to every component 
part of the union, and consequently annulled the authority 
claimed by some of the cantons over their dependencies. 

The greater part of Poland, including the dukedom ot* 
Warsaw; was assigned to Alexander, .who declared himself 
king of that country, and gratified the people with some poli- 
tical advantages which were not enjoyed within the former 
limits of the Russian empire. Cracow was dignified with the 
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privilege of independence, in compliment to its ancient rank 
and importance. 

Having thus extended his sway to the Vistula, the nortfaera 
emperor resided all claim to the Ionian islands ; and it was 
agreed that mey should form a ** single, free, and independent 
state/^ under the exclusive protection of Great Britain : but 
this independence was rather nominal than real, as the inhabi- 
tants were required to regulate their internal organisation with 
the approbation of the protecting power, whose garrisons were 
to occupy the fortresses. 

In the settlement of the affairs of Italy, two republics, which 
had formerly flourished, were subverted* As the kii^ of 
Sardinia had suffered severely from the hostile rapacity ot the 
French, his continental territories were restored, with the ad- 
dition of the Genoese state, which formed a very convenient 
appendage to his monarchy : and the Austrian potentate, who 
appears to have dictated this part of the arrangement, was no 
mart willing to re-establish Venice, as a separate state, than 
Genoa. As he had relinquished his pretensions to the Ne- 
therlands, he thought himself justified m adding the Venetian 
dominions to the Milanese and Tuscan dependencies of his 
empire. 

Among these important discussions, the propriety of an 
universal abolition of the slave trade, was strongly uiged by 
lord Castlereagh and Talleyrand ; and a declaration was signed 
by die ministers of the five great powers, importnig that the 
public voice in all ^civilised countries, demanded the speedy 
suppression of so iniquitous a traffic ; that their respective so- 
vereigns were animated with a sincere and zealous desire of 
putting an end to a scodrge which had *< so long desolated 
Africa, degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity p and that it 
was the duty of every prince and state, to order the cessation 
of a practice, which no established precedents and no length 
of duration could Justify. Notwithstanding this strong af^al 
to the feelings andf moral sense of mankind, the Spaniards and 
Portuguese obstinately continued the traffic, and gave the se- 
curity of their respective flags to mercantile adventurers of 
other nations. 

When the political deliberations at Vienna had been brought 
to a close, a remarkable treaty was concluded in the apparent 
spirit of religious zeal. The two emperors and the king of 
Pru^ia entered into a league for the defence of Christianity, 
and the maintenance of those true principles upon which the 
wisdom of God, in his revelations to mankind, had founded 
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the peace and prosperity of natbns. As it was hinted that 
their armies were to act in support of these principles, it mayr 
be conjectured that diey had in their view a crusade against 
the Turks, the only infidel nation in Europe. However that 
may be, a treaty of this kind was wholly unnecessary, as all 
the princes and suites of Christendom are accustomed, in their 
public documents, to prc^ess a high regard for religion. 

While the diflferent treaties^ were producing their intended 
effects, the French legislature endeavoured, by a general am- 
nesty, to Quiet the alarms of the disaffected, and extinguish the 
remains of agitation and disorder. The prof et offered by the 
king received some alterations in its progress, particularly with 
reference to those regicides who, in return for that demency 
which had spared their lives, had not only promoted die se- 
cond usurpation of Bonaparte, but had consented to accept 
offices from him. The continued guilt of these incorrigible 
offenders roused the resentment of the rigid rojralists, whose 
zeal, however, did not impel them to a recommendation of 
sanguinary extremities. It was ordained that they should 

Suit France within one month, and never return to it ; and that 
ley should be deprived of titles and pensions^ and of all pro- 
perty which liad been gratuitously transferred to them. The 
late ordinance was declared to be in full force against the cri- 
minals of that class to which Key belonged ; those of the se- 
cond arrangement were now banished from the kingdom ; and 
the chief insti^tors of the revolt, and most active accomplices 
in the usurpation, were also excluded from the amnesty. 

In reflecting, my dear son, on the memorable occurrences of 
that eventful period of which I have delineated the leading 
features, you may be induced to observe, that the disor- 
ders and outrages of the French revolution, after multiplied 
contests for the preponderance of part^, produced their natural 
result, in leading to the erection of military despotism. Such 
was the bitter fruit of that rash zeal which prompted a mis- 
guided nation to subvert the throne, and to exchange a com- 
paratively mild ^vemment for the rigors of upstart tyranny. 
The long duration of sway, which gratified the bold adven- 
turer who was thus exalted, will not perhaps excite your sur- 

S It Ap^n that* daring the deliberationt of the congirit^ a jealousy of the bereasing 
power and pretenuons of Riusia led to the adjustment of a treaty, which was not, like the 
rest, pabliely acknowledged. It provided lor a defence of the contracting parties (Great 
Britain, France, and Aaatria) against eventual danger from the altered inclinations of a 
PKseat friend. It is to be hoped, thst no contingency vill call for the enforcement of 
sach a treaty. May it ever remain a dead lette^. 
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prise, when you consider, that a disciplined force, formed 
amidst revolutionary hostilities^ attached to an enterprising 
leader, and divested of all moral feeling, may habitually intimi- 
date and over-awe a great population, which, if roused to uni- 
ty, might crush the tyrant and his satellites in a paroxysm of 
resentment ; nor will your astonishment be particularly great, 
when you trace the eflfect of the power^ thus acquired, in the 
subjugation of foreign states, which, being governed by deep- 
ly rooted prejudices, and habituated to formal tacdcs, did not 
retain the spirit and energy requisite for an effectual defence 
against the artful manoeuvres and vigwous attad^s of the new 
school of policy and war. But, fortunately for the peace and 
honor of society, when the evils of encroachment and the enor- 
mities of outrage had proceeded to an alarming excess, the 
general zeal of resistance was at length awakened, and threa- 
tened to overwhelm the arrogant propagator of servitude and 
miseiy, who had lone defied and msulted the whole civilised 
world. Providence favoured the just and meritorioas enter- 
prise, and confounded the towering schemes of inordinate luid 
criminal ambitioui 
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^BDARRAHMAJ^t flourishing reign of, in Spain^ i. 61. 

Mdul'Hamedt the grand aignor, T. 9o» 260. 

Abercromby, death of Sir Ralph, T. 397' 

Moukir^ Nelson's triumphs at, v. 370. 

Acre, sieges of, i< 269, T. 381. 

Adding'ton, a pacific minister, r. 394. ; retires from the helm, vi. 58. 

AdolphtUf the emperor, deposition of, i. 347- 

Adrian IV., pope« remarkable rise of, i. 259. 

A^ncourtp battle of, i* 421. 

MguOknt duke of, an unpopular minister* r. 49. 

Air^baUomt invented, v. 426. 

Aix-la-Chapellet treaties of, iii. 274 ^ it. 274; battle near it, ▼. 281. 

Alberofd, minister of Spain, \r, 161. 

Albert^ the emperor, is killed, i. 351. 

Albig^Met, a persecuted sect, i. 277. 

Albnnt the Lombard, reign of, i. 63. 

Albuera, battle near the river, vi. 280. 

Atbuquerque, the Portuguese hero, ii. 126. 

, the duke del, a Spanish patriot, ri. 260, 277. 

Alexander VI., the Nero of the popedom, ii. 87. 

, emperor of Russia, r. 363 ; settles the German mdemnities with 
Bonaparte, vi- 33; joins the Austrians in a war with France, 88; co-ope- 
rates with the Prussians, 135; attacks the Turks, 147; becomes .subservi- 
ent to the French, 162; renounces all connexion with Great Britain, 169; en- 
ters into a war with Sweden, 192; shakes off the French yoke, 306 ; suffers se- 
verely by the injustice of Napoleon, 313* 317 ; but drives the invaders from 
bis empire* 322 ; and eminently contributes to the deliverance of Europe, 
357, 392. 

Alexandria, stormed by the French, v. 369 ; taken by the English, 397 ; restored, 
398 ; is again reduced by the English* vi- 150 ; restored, ib, 

Alexis^ czar of Russia* iii. 195, 429. 

■■■, the unfortunate czarowita^ iv. 156* 

Alfredt the great, reign of, i. HI to 117- 

Algiere, expeditions against it, ii. 174 ; v. 109, 170. 

AUt Hyd^r, an enemy to the English* v. 58, 129. 

ABeriheim, battle of, iv. 328. 
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MUme$f the triple, iii. 373; the mod, 440: the quedraple, it. 163: one be- 
tween the hotttet of Austria and Bourbon, 393 s hetveen Louis XVI. and the 
revolted North American colonies, ▼. 116 1 a feneiml one against France, 297. 

Al-Mmuwwrt a renowned general, i. 170. 

wfinonsa, battle of, iv. 66. 

Ji^kmmt the great, king of Leon, i. 169 ; other 8|Mnish princes of the same 
name, 313, 315, 317. 

■ ■ VI., of Portugal* misfortunes of, iii. 274. 

•^f/uo, tyranuT of the duke of, ii. 303 ; his success in Portugal, 335. 

Ammd^ St. bsttle of, v. 385. 

Amhtijimt conquest of, vi. 267. 

AmtTitOt discovery of, ii. 131; progress of its colonisation, 140; iii, 348: re- 
volt of the British colonies, v. 103 ; a new state formed, 113, 144 ; ito subse- 
quent histoty, 145. 

, United Sutes of, enter into a war with Great Britain, vi* 337 ; coBclttde 
peace, 404. 

Amientt treaty of, v. 398. 

Anmntg^ act of, in France, vi. 445. 

Am&urdamt rise of, ii. 330 ; siege of the town, v. 163. 

Jinakaptktif German, li. 161. 

Ancyrot battle of, ii. 61. 

wffiiM, battle of, i. 331. 

Anh0^ queen, reign of, iv. 35, See. ; her death, 120. 

, the Russian empress, iv. 137, ?06. 

Annn^ the circum-navigator, iv. 198, 373. 

Antwerp^ siege of, ii. 339. 

wfreoie, battle of, v. 336. 

Argam, battle of, vi. 54. 

ArmadOf Spanish, discomfiture of, ii. 337. 

Arragmt free constitution of, i. 171. 

Arra9t engagement near, iii. 188. 

•/frif, progress of, ii. 109 ; iii. 404 ; iv. 436 : v. 436» &c. 

A$ealm, battle of, i. 370. 

Atpenh battle near, vi. 317. 

wttt, feast ef the, i. 180. 

Xfji, battle of, vL 53. 

Athelauai^9 reign, i. 143. 

Auerttadit battle of, vi. 129. 

Augthtrj, diet of, ii. 103; confession of, 160; recess of, 341; leagae oi, iii- 
340. 

Ai^uMienburgt death of the prince of, vi. 368. 

AutterHtx, battle of, vi. 93. 

•fitffrja,8iiiEBri severely by a war with France* vL 87> 94. 

B 

JIacsn, the philosopher, iii. 433. 

Badajox, sieges of, vi. 380, 383, 300. 

BagraUvn^ prince, a very able Russian general, vL 311, 315. 

iVqjracfaf, an enteiprisingvisir, vi. 3&* 

Bajaut^ or Ba*yezid» late of, ii. 61. 

JBanier^ the Swedish general, IL 409, 417. 

BamtMkbum^ battle of, i. 339. 

Borbar^nOf the corsair, ii. 163. 

Barcehmot sieges of, iv. 48, 53f 113. 

Bamet, battle of, ii. 43. 

Barrio, butle of, vi. 283. 

HaMnn, treaty of, vi. 50. 

Ba$iUe, demolition of the, v. 181. 

Batavia, conquest of, vi. 389 ; it is restored, 443. 

BavaHa, contest ibr the succession to the throne of, ▼. 133 ; the elector of, be- 
comes a royal vassal of Bonaparte* vi. 96 ; oppresses the Tyrolese* 333 ; joioB 
the allies, 358. 
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JBautfen, battle near, vi. 344. 

Mayard, death of the cbeTaUer« ti. 152. 

Bayien^ battle of, ▼!. 184. 

J9ayofme» GODSpiracy of* ii* 383. 

Beckett fate of, i. 251. 

Bedfvrd^ duke of« regent of Franee« i. 426, 431. 

BeQpHidet battle near, iv. 160 ; siege of, ▼. 262. 

BeOeMe, reduced bjthe English, i?. 403. 

Bender, siege of, r. 77. 

Berar, the rajah of, is ranquished by the India eompanft Ti* 54. 

Ber^en-^tp-Zoomt siege of, iv. 269. 

Berkel, Enslebert ran, the ambitious penataoary, t. 126, 134^ 156. 

BerSn is uuten by the French, ti. 132* an extraordinary decree is issued from that 
city, 136. 

BerruuUite, marshal, is chosen heir to the crown of Sweden, ri. 269 s exerts himself 
in the csuse of the allies* 352, 353, 385. 

Berne reduced by the Frenchf t> 363. 

Bemetorjr, a Danish minister, v. 83, 123. 

Blake, the admiral, iii. 213. 222. 

AibiMw, battle of, IT. 43. 

BlueheTf the Prussian general, capitulates at RatkaQ» ti. 133 ■ distinguishes him- 
self in another war, 350, 353, 383, 391, 425. 

BeikemUh kingdom of, i. 261. 

Boleekuu, the great, king of FoUnd, i.- 138. 

B0ling^rokef the tory minister. It. 119, 121. 

Bmiapanet rise of, t. 396; his Tictories in Italy, 331 ; also in Egypt, 369 ; makes 
himself first consul of France, 385; re-establishes the catholic church, vi. 26; 
felloes new constitutions for Tarious sutes, 28 to 31 ; reduces the Swiss cantons 
to sabmission, ib» / acquires great influence m Germany, 33 ; is inToWed in a new 
war with Oreat Britain, 43 1 makes himself emperor* 61 ; is declared kin^ of 
Italy, 78 ; triumphs OTer the Austrians, 86, 89, 93 ; procures the throne of Na> 
plea lor bis brother Joseph, 111 t humbles the king of Prussia, 129, 132, 160; 
mtimidates the Russian emperor into a peace, lo2 1 erects the kingdom of 
Westphalia for Jerome, »6. / seduces Alexander into a leaguei t6< / conquers 
Portugal, 170 1 iuTeiglea into France the royal family of Spain, 179, 180 ; ob- 
trudes Joseph upon the people, 181 1 haraases them with unjust hostilities, 
184 ; loses Portugal, 189 « chastises the Austrians for their warlike zeal, 221 ; 
marries an Austrian princess, 253 » annexeit Holland to bis empire, ib- g rashly 
iuTades Russis, 308 ; miserably fails in the enterprise, 319 1 still reUins hit 
commanding influence in France, 340; is exposed to danger from a Tery pow- 
^ul alliance, 348 ; has a narrow escape, 357 ; is not disabled from a continu- 
ance pf the contest, 378; giTes his adversaries a great adTantage over him, 
389; is deposed* 393 ; sent to Elba, 396 ; encouraged to invade France, 410; 
recoTers bis authority, 4l4 ; is totally defeated at Waterloo* 424 ; banished to 
St. Helens, 430. 

Beredine, battle of, Ti. 314. 

Beewerth, battle of, ii. 50 

BeugrainviUe, voyage of, t. 401. 

BortrbeUf reduction of the isle of, ti. 265. 

Jlotit*fie«, batUe of; i* 379. 

Jloyw, iMttle near the, iii. 377* 

Breda, peace of, iii. 269. 

Bretigni, peace of, i. 378. 

Briemie, an impolitic minister, t. 169. 

Brieeoit a factious leader, v. 201 ; his death, 394. 

Britaiu abandoned by the Romans* i. 372; its soQthem inhabitants are sub* 
dued by the Saxons, 75 1 who are enslaTed by the Normans, 306; Eng« 

. land, Wales* and Scotland* are formed into the kingdom of Great Britain, 
IT. 63. 

Brwutoiek, duke of, subdues the republican party in Holland, t. 164; is appoint- 
ed generalissimo of an allied army, 207; his deaths Ti* 132; fall of bis son* 
422 

Buceaneere, account of, iT. 181, 190* 
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Bitent-Ayretf reduction of» ▼!. lOr ; it ii retakjpn. 108; anaolted in TiUBf 145. 

MuU called UtdgadtuMt iv. 440. 

Bvnker^t hiU, conflict at> T. 105. 

Burgoyne^ ffeneral, ill auccets of» ▼. 115. * 

Burguntfy, kingdom of, i. 56, 130, 188. 

— , different dukea of, ii. 417, 424. 

Burke, Edmund, the orator, v. 128, 433* 
Bute, character of the earl of, ▼. 57* 
Byngf sir George, success of, iv. 163. 
«— , admiral John, punishment of, it. 315. 
Byron, voyage of, t. 400. 

C 

Cabal, the arbitrary, iii. 277. 

CatUM, bold atuck of, ii* 350 ; is besieged, vi. 261 : long blockade, 283. 

Cairo, surrendered to the French. ▼. 369 ; to the English, 397> 

Calaie taken by the English, i. 373 s recovered by the Frencl|« ii. J23&. 

Calcutta, misfortunes of the English at, iv. 305*6. 

Calmar, union of, ii. 255. 

Caloftne, character of, v. 166* 

Cambray, league of, ii. 92 ; peace of, 158. 

Camden, battle near, v 129. 

CampoFormio, peace of» v. 353. 

Canada, conquest of, iii. 277r 

Candia, war off iii. 230. 

Canute, reign of, i. 157* 

Cape-Breton, reduced by the English, iv. 940, 355, 

Cape of Good Bope, taken by the En|rlish, v. 323 ; restored to the Datch by Ihe 

treaty of Amiens, 398; retaken, vi. 103. 
Capet, Hugh, usurps the French crown, i. 151. 
Carlott don, poisoned by his father, ii. 352. 
Carlo-mtx, treaty of, iii. 40a 
Carthagena, besieged by Vernon, iv. 195* 
Cat, St., misfortune at, iv. 353. 
Catoano, conflict at, v. 373. 
Cattova, battle of, ii. 60. 
CoiHgliene, battle of, v. 333. 
Caotille, kingdom of, i. 312* 
Cafiifnarane, use of, vi. 67. 
Catharine I. reign of, in Russia, iv. 158. 
.— II seizes the crown, iv. 431 ; governs with ability, v. 68, 73 ; despoils 

Poland, 92; suppresses a rebellion, 98; carries on two wars against tlie 

Turks, 73,254; her character, 337. 
CaHnat, the French general, iii. 389, 395. 
Cavendith, the navigator, ii. 335. 
Cayenne, reduction of, vi. 230* 
Celibncy introduced among the clergy, i* 144. 
Ceylon, power of the Dutch in, v. 100 ; war in, vi. SSi massacre at Kandi, 56: 

subjection of the whole island to the sway of Great Britain, 442. 
Characters of different nations, v. 425, &c. 
Charlet I., of England* is involved in a civil war, iii. 135 ; loses his life by 

violence, 178. 
. IL is defeated by Cromwell, iii. 209; procures the sovereignty, 237; 

acts without regard to sound policy, 256» 258. 
, surnamed Martel, great power of, i. 58. 
, the great (Charlemagne), rules France, i. 81; becomes king of Italy, 

85 : erects the western empire, 91' 

•- the Bald, the Fat, and tiie Simple, reigns of, i. 110, 119, 120. 

■- V , of Prance, a politic prince, i* 379. 

■ IV., insanity of, i. 415- 

VII., character of, i. 426 ; his success, 428 ; bis regulations, ii. Sh 

■ I VUI. over-runs Italy, ii. 84. 
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CharleM IX^ a young bigot, it. 307* 

1 v., the emperor, enacts the Golden Bull, i. 390. 

■ y.f of Austria, opposes the reformation, ii. 145; carries on a rigorous 

war against the French, 147 ; oppresses the elector of Sazony, 201 i resigns 

his power, 243 ; dies in a monastery, 249. 

Vl. contends for the crown of Spain, if. 40 ; wages war with the^Tarks, 



160. 

Vll. is ruined, iv. 219, 227. 

, the archduke of Austria, skilful retreat of, ▼!. 91 ; his ill success, 222. 

— II., of Spain, feels the efiects of French ambition, iii. 272. 

^— III. raahlj provokes the English, iv. 405 ; is influenced by foreigners, 
▼. 37 : banishes the. Jesuits, 38 ; sends an armament against the Algerines, 
109, 170; is involved in a new war with Great Britain, 125. 

■ IV. attacks the French, v. 288 s makes peace with them, 322 ; declares 
war against Britain, 344 ; is governed by., an unprincipled minister, vi. 176 ; 
abdicates the throne, 178 ; is enticed into France, and detained, 180. 

— IX., of Sweden, an usurper, ii. 391. 
' X. conquers Poland, iii. 125. 

' XL, an arbitrary prince, iii. 430. 

■ ■ XII. triumphs over the Russians, iii. 441 ; dethrones Augustus, king of 

Poland, iv. 57 i loses an army in the Ukraine, 81 ; finds an asylum among the 
Turks, 184 ; is killed in Norway, i53. 

-> duke of Sudermania, supersedes his nephew on the Swedish throne, 
vi. 200 ; enters into a confederacy against France, 347. 
ChaieaU'CambretU, treaty of, ii. 252. 
Chetme, enp^agement in the bay of, v. 75, 

CMvalfy, n»e of, i. 186 s iu good effects, 187 1 its ill consequences, ib. 
Chocxim, several conflicts near v. 74, 75 1 siege of it, 257. 
Choiteuif minister to Louis XV., v. 34 ; his disgrace, 47* 
Christian II., the Danish tyrant, is deposed, ii. 250. 
' ■ III., an able prince, ii. 258. 

■' IV., head of the cierman league, iii. 385. 
■ " ■ v., an enemy of Sweden, iii. 430. 
- VI., a pacific monarch, iv. 206. 
' VII., weakness of, v. 79. 



ChriMtiamty embraced by the Romans, i. 49 ; by the French, 56 ; by the Spa- 
niards, 59 : by the Britons, 72; by the Saxons, 77f 85 ; by the Russians, 139 » 
it is gradually corrupted, 179. 

ChrittinOf queen of Sweden, iii. 191^4. 

Chriitophe, a negro leader in St. Domingo, vll 37* 

Church, state or the, i. 177, 31& 

Churchill, duke of Marlborough, campaigns of, iv. 37, 39, fcc. ; his dismission 
from oflice, 96. 

Cid, exploits of the, i. 313. 

Cintra, convention of, vi. 188. 

Ci9-Alpine state is re-organised, vi. 29. 

CiUeBt rise of the freedom of, i. 318. 

Ciwlad-Hodri^o, sieges of, vi. 256, 299. 

Cftur/ait, operations of, V. 280, 285, 287, &c. 

Clement VII., pope, captivity of, ii. 157. 
' XIV (Ganganelli), suppresses the Jesuitieal order, v. Sh 
, Clergy, arts and corruptions of, i. 179. 

Clermont, council of, i. 225* 

CUeeav, battle of, iv. 55. 

CUve, a self taught warrior, iv. 281, 322. 

Closier'Seven, convention of, iv. 326. 

CUthaire I. and II., kings of France, i. 56» S7, 

Clovit, reign of, i. 55. 

Colbert, the French minister, iii. 328; iv. 179. 

CoUgny, the protestant leader, ii. 301* 



tu, voys|pei 
CombiUe, judicial, i* 55. 



Columbuof yoyj^fes of, ii. 128—132. 
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Commerce, proprreti o( i. 318 » iii. 338 ; that of lUly^ li. 118 < r. 483 1 of FUo- 
ders, ii. i09; of Rum'u. ii. 354; ▼. 432; of Spain and Pbrtunt, i'li. 341; ▼. 
430, 431; of Holland, iii 343; ▼. 433; of England^ Itr. 179; r. 416; of 
France, lii. 338; ■▼• 179; ▼. 419; of the Lerant, t, 433; of Sweden and Dfeo- 
mark, 433, 433 ; of Germany, 434. 

C9mmotu establiah their influence, i. 330; ori|^n of the house of oommona in 
England, 304^ 338 ; French commonsy 357; t. 177; their uaurpatory riolenee, 
178 

Cvmpactt family, it. 401, 413- 

C^mpanUt, Dutch and English East India, rite of^ 111. 344» 345; refbm of the 
latter, T. 337. 

CttA, Louia, prince of, tlalnf ii, 301 ; another hem of the fiunlly deieata the 
Spaniards, ii. 438. 

Cfffu', sieges of, iv. 334; T. 378. 

Cvnntd U the fcmperor, turbutent rbign of, L 133; ratgna of th^ II. nnd HI-> 
i. 187, 335. 

CmueripUm, military, in France, tL 11^. 

CmsMiice, council of, i. 485. 

Cmukmtim^pigt decline of the empire of, L 175 ; reduction of the city by the 
crusards» ^ ; it is recovered by the Greeks, 387 ; hut their gofenaimt is 
subverted by the Turks, ii. 66. 

C9H9tituHm9, new, for France, ▼. 197, 395, 334| 385 ; ri. 3^, 394, 406^ 418 ; one for 
the Cis-Alpine republic, 39; for the Ltgurian state, 30; fbt* Switserland, 
33; two in Holland, 76, 116; in Spain, 181 ; Sweden, 300; Sicily, 398; Nor- 
way, 401. 

Cook, James, a celebrated navigator, t. 403. 

Coponht^eHf naval engagement near, v. 394; siege and bombardment of it, 
vi. 168. 

Copermcuo and Kepler, discoveries of, iii. 409. 

C9rdti9<h Moorish kingdom of, founded, t. 61 ; dismembered, 170. 
, Gonsalvo de, the great captain, ii. 85, 90. 

CornwalUs, a warrior, v. 139. 

Cornea ceded by Genoa to France, ▼. 43 ; possessed for a time by the ttltflisb, 
308,336. ' / o -^ 

C«rie«, or Spanish parliament, i. 171 ; vi. 363, 386, 371. 

CWftec, the Spanish hero, ii. 133. 

Cortmna, battle near, vi. 310. 

Covtmmi^ in Scotland, iii. 147. 

Oocvw, remarkable surprisal of, t< 89. 

Crtofjft battle of, i. 371. 

Civ!vrlr, battle of, iv. 344. 

Crimea seiaed by the Russisna, v* 150* 

Cremwe&t intrigues of, iii. 154, 166; )iis crtminal schemes, 1/3, 195; be 
reduces Ireland, 301; defeats the Scots, 307; obuink k signal victory, 
309; becomes sovereign of the nation, 315; his son loses the protector- 
ship. 330. 

Cruoado^ the first, i. 336; the second, 337 1 the third, 366; others, 383, 285* 
308. 

CuUoden, battle of* iv. 354. 

Cuba, battle of,vi. 351. 

Cunerodorf, battle near* iv. 364. 

CjfpTuo, reduced by the Engliab, i. 369 ; by the Totki> iL 313> 

CmoIou^ battle of, iv. 309. 



Dampen, punishment of, iv. 315. 

J)amietta, siege of, i. 390* 

Danet, character of, i. 107; they reduce almost all finglaadi 149 1 loae their 

power in the realm, 159. 
JDantom, a revolutionary leader, v. 206, 313* 
JDaraxie, siege of, r'u 157« 
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Dam, the Aottriiii geiieril» !?• S33f 367* d88» See. 

IhkU, battle neAr* vt* 53. 

Ihmetriutt the false, ii. 393. 

Denmark, early . hittofy of, i. 140 » its progreM, 413 ; iL 255, 393» 423 ; iiL 19S, 

430; IT. 146; ▼. 79, 170. 
J)ep€rtati9m of a great number of national represeiitAtif ei of Fnuice« ▼• 351. 
DemiXf a French general, v. 381« 392. 
DenderiuMt the Lombard, reign of, i. 83. 
De9pardt colonel* a bold conspirator, vi. 38. 
JDe9taline9, a black chieftain in St. Dooungo, Tt. 36* 
Dettin^en, battle of, iv. 81. 
Jhettf Germanie, natare of, i. 83. 
2}ome9d(nf'book, i. 314. 
Jhmuifo, St. (or Hispaniols), revolution in, t. 388; is oonfttlsed with war, 

34ft 48 ; become* independents 49 ; the capiial is recoTcrcd by the Spaniards, 

231. 
Drabe^ toyages of, ti. 337* 330. 
Dretdertf pacification of, it. 333; battle near, ri. 350* 
JDreux, battle of, ii. 378. 

Du Barri, great influence of, t* 44 ; her death, 394. 
Duettingr* praetice of, iii. 404. 
Jhtmbiaitie» battle of, iv. 131. 
Ihmmaiezt a minister of sUte, T. 304; a warrbr, 313, 316, 380; a deserter of 

the French republic 384. 
JDiifiAor, battle of, iiU 307. 
Jltfficon, admiral, def^au the Dutch, t. 350. 
JDtiiube, fall of lord, iii. 376. . 
JhndHrk taken by the English, iii. 189 s sold, iv. 358 ; besieged by the duke of 

York, V. 386. 
Dttiuffln, archbishop, arts and infloenoe of, i. 143. 
Jhtfileix, an enterprising French governor, iv* 384. 
Jha^ang^o^ conflict at, vi. 304. 
JhtrhoMf battle near, i. 373. 
JDuteh shake off the yoke of Spain, ii. 334. 



M^^t extensive power of, i. 146. 
JMgeWlt battle of, iii. 138. 
Edingtmi, battle of, i. 113. 
Edmund L and II. murder of, i. 14Si 150« 
JEdredt reign of, i. 143. 

Edwi^d, ue Elder, and the Martvr, reigna of, 1. 141, 148; 
., the Confessor, reign on 1. 159. 

■ I. conquers Wales, i. 335 ; his various regulations, SS6. 

■ II., miserable death of, i. 344. 

, 111. makes war upon the Scots, i. 365; attacks the Freneh, 370, 

378; his son the Black Prince, shines in arms, 375, 381 ; characters of both, 
383. 

■ ■— IV. prevsils over the house of Lancaster, ii. 39, 43. 

■ v. Is murdered with his brother, ii. 47.. 
VL promotes the Reformation, ii. 818. ^ 



Xih^, misfortunes of, i. 145. 

Egbert unites the heptarchy, i. 77 : defeats the Danes, 109. 

J^^ypt, Lower, reduced by the French, v. 369 ; by the English, 397. 

EkkaUnent engsgement near, v. 257. 

Elfrida, account of, i. 147. 

EiHtabeth, of Bohemia, story of, i. 351. 

, queen of England, completes the reformation, il. 236 ; supports the 

rising republic of Holland, 322 ; buffles the hostilities of Philip of Spain, 

337. 
■ Petrowna procures the Russian sovereignty! iv. 206. 

EngHet^ mitrder of the duke oti vi. 59. r^ ^^^T^ 
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England, rife of the kinf^om of* i. 77 i it is eonqaered by tlie MomMM, 16f; 
a ciFil war n^^ throu|^out the kin^om, 341 ; intestine broik recur, 297» 
303, 340; ii. 35; iii. 136: a common wealth is formed, 183 1 rojaky is re- 
esublished, 337 { the kingdom of Scotland is united to it, it* 63; asd thafc 
of Ireland is incorporated with Great Briuin, t. 388. 

Erf art, conferences at, vi. 306. 

Etpierre^ battle of, ▼ 298* 

E9pinMat battle of, vi. 205. 

JBffflcx, earl of, beheaded, ii. 364. 

EttHngt conBict near, vi. 317. 

Ethelred I. and II., reigns of, i. Ill, 148. 

Bthelioolf, reign of, i. 110. 

Eudet, kins of France, i. 130. 

J5ii«r«Aam, battle of, i. 305. 

Eugene^ prince, routs the Turks, iii. 399 ; the battle of Tarln, it. 51. 

Europe^ ancient, inhabitants of, i. 42; jpeat change in ita state, 44. 

, modern, era of the history o% i. 55 ; new system of policy aOMftng its 
rulers, ii. 83 ; shaken by the French revolution, v. 317, 319t fcc. 

£iMtoittt«, 8t.» reduced by the English, t. 135. 

EyUxu^ battle of, vi. 154. 



FaOeUmd itland contesti t. 62. 
FamarM, action at, v. 385. 

Ferdinand I. II. and III., reigns of the emperors, iL 310, 378, 409. 
, the Catholic, government of, ii, 68. 
■ VI., a pacific prince, it. 378. 
— — VII., king of Spain, is inveigled into France, vi. 179 ; bat his aotliotity 
is acknowledged during his exile, 187; he is restored to liberty and pow> 
er, 398. 

the archduke, well governs the Milanese, r. 40. 



-^ duke of Parma, opposes pope Clement XIII., v. 40. 
-, king of Naples, humbles the pope, v« 41. 



Feudml system, rise of, i. 51 1 iu defects, 53 i dreadful disorders of fbodal 
anarchy, 181. 

Fleuru»t two battles near, iii* 389 ; v. 399. « 

Fleury^ a French minister, iv. 171, 303, 314. 

Flodden, battle of, ii. 99* 

FocktLfdt battle of, t. 161. 

Fontainebleau, two treaties at, iv. 319 ; vi. 177* 

Fontenajff battle of, i. 99. 

Fontenotft battle of, iv. 330. 

Fox, Charles, becomes a minister, ▼. 138 ; account of his India bill, 334 ; he is 
discarded, 336 ; re-enters the administration, vi. 99 ; negotiates with France, 
119 ; his death and character, 133. 

France^ rise of that kingdom, i* 55 ; its aggrandisement, 56 ; its stifTerings 
from the Normans, 108 1 its government becomes entirely feudal, 153 ; pro- 
gress of its history. 328, 237, 266, 414, &c. ; ii 51, 318, &c. • iii. 279, &c. ; 
iv. 203 ; commencement of the revolution, v. 182 : formation of a republic, 
214; progress of the French in the conquest of other countries, 399, 331« 
&C. ; receives a new constitution, vi. 27; another, 61 ; state of the empire, 68, 
117, 251, 275 ; new settlement, 440. 

, isle of, taken by a British force, vi. 366. 

#V*aiid« t takes Milan, ii. 101 ; but is afterwards deprived of his Italian con- 
quests, 148 : and is made prisoner, 154. 

— ^ II., short reign of, ii. 259. 

— r— I., of Lorrain, becomes emperor, iv. 370 : his character, ▼ 78. 

.— — II. engages in a war with the French revolutionists, v. 204, 276 : agrees 
to a peace, S53 : renews hostilitieSt 372 : vi. 79 : is driven frpro his capitsl, 
89 ; submits to disgraceful terms o^ peace, 96 ; renews the war, 216 ; again 
concludes a dishonorable peace, 333 ; joins the Russians and other pow- 
ers, 348. 
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'JF^ranclifort, memorable declaration at, vi. 363. 

JP'rankUfif a zealous promoter of the American revolt, v. 58. 

J'^ryderic Barbarossa, the emperor, contends with the Polanders and Bohemians, 
i. 261 : oppresses the luUans, and attacks the pope, 261 : shines as a war- 
rior in Asia, 264. 

— — It. triumphs over his rival Otho, i. 288 ; undertakes a crusade, 292 : 
makes war upon the pope, 293 : dies in distress, 295. 

— — — ^ III- is involved in difficulties, i 435. 

, elector palatine, rashness and misfortunes of, ii. 379. 
— III., kinfcof Denmark, iii. 439. 

— — IV. is humbled by the Swedes, iii. 433. 

-^— — v., a patriotic prince, v. 68. 

t the Wise, ma^animity of, ii. 141. 

— I., king of Prussia, iii. 440. 

— — II., a politic prince, iv. 201. 

— — III. conquers Silesia, iv. 201 1 prosecutes hostilities with various 
success, 227, 307 fee. : flourishing^ sute of his dominions, 437 < their calami- 
tous state after the war, v. 68 : he cultivates with zeal the arts of peace, 
ib. f dismembers Poland, 89: makes .a masterly retreat from Bohemia, 123 : 
his mode of life, 152 : his death, 153 : character, ib, 

— ^— IV settles by arms the affairs of Holland, v. 163 : joins in the war 
against France, 207: dismembers Poland, 314^ 317: his death, 354: and a 
sketch of his character, ib. 

V. observes a timid and selfish neutrality, vi. 95 ; enters into a war with 



Napoleon, 126 ; is humbled and weakened, 164 s joins the ttussians in a new 

war, 342; profits by the peace, 443< 
JV^ftiiry, battle of, ii. 424. 
JFriburg', commotions at, v. 142. 
FriedUmd^ battle of, vi. 159. 



Gadehuth^ battle of, iv, 146. 

ixama, Vasco de, opens the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, ii. 
185. 

Gleruheimt battle of, i. 348- . 

C^eneva, revolutions at, v. 140, 364 

Genoa, taken by the Austrians, iv. 262 : recovered, 263 : the state is democra- 
tised, V. 348 : transferred to the king of Sardinia, 444. 

George I. subdues the partisans of the house of Stewart, iv. 133 : overawes the 
Spaniards, 171. 

■ II. favours the Whigs, iv- 172: enters into a war with Spain, 192: is 
obliged to change his ministry, 207 : takes up arms against the French, 216 : 
suppresses a rebellion, 254 : again attacks the French, 287 : is very success- 
ful, 355, &c. 

— — lU. continues the war with spirit, iv. 359 : but makes a less satisfactory 
peace than might have been expected, 431 : offends the Americans by irregu- 
lar taxation, v. 59, 60; endeavours to subdue their opposition by arms, 103: 
is checked in his views by their courage and zeal, 115 : draws upon himself 
the hostilities of France, 120: and of Spain, 125: finds a new enemy, 134: 
makes peace, 144 : joins in the crusade against France,' 280. 

prince of Wales, is appointed regent of Great Britain, vi. 273; restores 



peace to Europe, 441. 
Georget, the Chouan leader, death of, vi. 64. 
Germnint count de St., a ministerial reformer, iv. 116. 
Ctermanyt state of, i. 82; rise of its empire, 91: the influence of the house of 

Austria is established over it, 409: it is harassed with a thirty years' war, 

ii. 277 : its state is altered by the French revolution, v. 219; newly organized 

vi. 33, 120, 443. 
Gerona, sie^c of, vi. 243- 

Ghent, pacification of, iii. 32: treaty of, vi. 404 
Gherait Crim, Dowlat, and Sahem, three Tartarian princes* v. 74, 150- 
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GibraUat ndnoedby th« English, it. 45: iBTiin betitced hj the Sptniafdi, 

T. 136, 139. 
Oleneoe^ maiMcre tt, iii. 389. 
GUnd9ur, Owen, rebellion of» i. 398. 
Godolphint the ininitter» iv. 36^ lOO. 
G«<%, the Spanish mtniiter, r%. 176. 
Godmnp a potent Earl, death of, i. 160. 
ChertMf the baron de, it. 36, 100. 
€hth9t character of the, i. 47. 
Grq/bfi administration, w, 60. 

Gramtdth kingdom of, subdued br the Castilitns, ii* Tl« 
Greg-orif VII., an arrogant and turbulent pontif* i. 194. 
Gretniilep lord, an English minister, t. ST, 59 ; is associated in the adniiitatFa- 

tion with Mr. Fox, vi. 99 : is dismissed, 143* 
Greg, lady Janet death of, ii. 330. 
Grof-Berm, battle of, Ti. 349. 
GtuuUila^t alternately taken, t« 333. 
Guelphi, a faction opposed to the Ghibelins, i. 335. 
GuUcard, Bobert, success of, i. 191. 
Gtdttt death of two dukes of, ii. 379, 339. 
GwtanuM Vasa deliTers Sweden from Danish tyranny, ii. 358* 
— — — — If. or Adolphus, acts a protestant hero, ii. 394: defeats the imperial 

troops, 395: is repulsed near Nuremberg, 397 s ialls at Lutsen, 401* 
— — — IIL subTerts the Swedish constitution, T. 86 : enters into a wara 2Srs 

is assassinated, 377* 

^ IV. joins the emperor Paul in support of neutral claims, t- 393 : feebly 

•upports the cause of the allies, vi* 85 ; loses the prorince of Finlaad^ 196; 

is dethroned for his incapacity, 199. 

H 

SaUdnm hill, battle of, i. 365- 

JSToH^fden, John, death of, iii. 141« 

Anaif, battle of, Ti. 35a 

Manover, treaty of, It- 171 : is reduced under the French yoke, 47; adxcd 

by the Prussians, 108; re-conquered by Um FTenchj 135; rccomed by 

the house of Brunswick, 359. 
Bcwdi'eanuie, reign of, i. 159. 
Mart^ and Home Tooke, trials of, t. 313. 
MarUift the minister, it. 96, 101, 119. 
Har^ldl* and II., reigns of, i* 160» 163* 
ffatting$, battle of, i, 165. 

, Warren^ impeachment oft t« 340 ; conclusion of his trial, 317* 
JKivaniMi^ surrender of. It* 436. 
Hauipmtx, count, negotiations of, Ti. 95, 109. 
BaUburg, conflict near, Ti. 158. 
JSGmry, the Fowler, reigns in Germany, i. 134. 
— — , the BsTarian, becomes king of Lombardy and emperor, i* 136. 
— — III. renders the Hungarians trjbuury, i. 189* 
— — IV', the Great, conquers Saxony, i. 193 : is deposed by the pope, 195: 

appomts a new pope, 197: takes Rome by assault, 108: is hsrassed hj the 

rebellion of his sons, 199 1 dies in misery, 301. 
— — V. dethrones his father, i. 363. 
— * VI. subdues the Sicilian kingdom, i. 383. 
— VII. reduces the Italian states to obedience, i. 353. 
— — , the Lion, adTentures of, i. 199. 
— <— L seises the English crown, i. 319. 
— — II. has a long contest with Becket, the primate, i* 346 : defends himself 

with spirit both against foreign snd domestic enemies, 154; enacts wise laws, 

356. 
— — III. imprudence and miafbrtunes of, i. 300- 

IV. usurps the throne, i. 397: quells a rcTolt, 400- 

— p- V. iUTades France, i. 430 : acts as regent of that country, 434- 
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Henry VI* is dethroned, ii. 34 : reinstated, 41 : dies in prison, 43. 
— - VIl. esubliahes an uncontrolled power> ii. 81 : his death and policv, 
82. 

VIII. shakes oflT the papal yoke, ii. 183 : remarks on his tyranny, 194. 

— — , prinee. death of, iii. 46. 

1- of France, is obliged to relinquish the crown, i. 155: re-instaies himself 

ih. 
-^— II. makes war upon Charles V., ii. 314 : upon ,the English, 233» 334 ; and 

upon Ph>lip of Spain, 346. 

HI. kills his chief ndversary* ii. 339 : is murdered* 340. 

•-«— IV. defeats the catholics, ii. 343: embraces popery, 345: is reduced to 
great distress, 348 : but surmounts all difficulties* 349 : forms grand schemes, 
374: loses his life by violence, 375. 

— — IV-, of Castile, dletbronement oft ii. 67- 

— »~, prince, the Portuguese narigator, ii. 133. 

Hepiitrcfttf^ Suxon, i. 76 : it is absorbed in a monarchy, 77- 

JBochkireheHt action at, iv. 348- 

Bofer^ a Tyrolese patriot, ri. 333. 

Hohen&nden^ defeat of the Austnans at» ▼. 393* 

Hoffuet Cape la, engagement near, iii. 363. 

Bhikar, a Mahratta chieftain, vi. 50. 104. 

HoUandf revoluiions in, iv. 366 : v. 164, 311 : it it inraded without effect by an 
allied army, 384 : and is inrolved in a war with Great Britain, ti. 47; receiret a 
new constitution, 76 1 becomes a kingdom, 116; reverts to the bouse of 
Orange, 361. 

ffomeldon, battle of, i. 399- 

Bowe, a gallant admiral, ▼. 307- 

Bug'h, the abbot, extraordinary influence of, i. 137- 

Hun^anfj kingdom of, t. 389 : revolution in, ii. 174: it beoMWt with Bohemia^ 
a bfanrh of the Austrian dominions, 313- 

Bumadet, the Hungarian hero, i. 437* 

Hus9, John, the rerormer, i. 406. 

Jfydtf earl of Clarendon, unmerited exile of, iii* 370. 



Jacokim, an infamous club, v. 189, 196* 

Joffellon unites Lithuania with Poland, i. 411. 

Jame9 1., of Scotland, assassination of» i. 437 : reigns of James II. HI. IV. and 
V , Ii. 39, 74, 78, 190. 

■ VI. becomes king of the whole island of Great BriUin, iii. 33: makes 

peace with Spain, 43 : enacts very useful regulations for Ireland, 45. 

■ II., of England, oppresses the nation, iii. 347 : and is deposed by general 
consent, 367* 

Jaruemttt, persecution of, iv. 440. 

JatMi, the cbief seat of the Dutch power in India, iii. 344. 

Jena, battle near, vi. 139 

JervU, a naval hero, v. 349* 

Jenuaiem taken %y the Christians, i. 331. 

Jendt$^ institution of, iii. 411 : their banishment from Portugal, iv. 414 : disao- 
lotion of the order in France, 444 : expulsion of the Spanish Jesuits, v. 39 : 
annihilation of the whole fraternity by pope Clement XIV. 58* 

Jhrnagtworthipt contest respecting, i. 65. 

huUpendenft a fanatical sect, iii. 153* 

Jbidiat various paru of it colonised by Europeans, ii* 187 : iv* 303 : great ex- 
tension of the British power in that part of the glob«» 335 : v. 383. 

Adiet^ discovery of the West, ii- 138. 

Innoceni III., arbitrary proceedings of, i* 375* 

AfoesHture, right of, disputed, i. 194 : decidedi 304 

Vol. VL 3 M 
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Jmm, popet mDarkablc ttorr of* 1. 103^ 

— ^ queen of Naples, i. 388» 403. 

JMm Xn., pope» depofition of» i. 121* 

— XXILt a'^bold prietl, i. 385. 

— ^ kinf of England, murders his nepheWf i* 374 : aifas the Magna Gbarti, 

380 : dies amidst ciril broils» 398. 
^^» king of France, captiTity oU 1 375. 

-«^ of Austria, defeats the nary of Selim, it. 314 : takes Tunis, 315> 
-«— BasilowitSf aggrandises the Russian empire, ii* 354 : bia grandson is still 

more successlulf lb> 
--»-Casimir« king of Poland, iii. 194. 
J-eph I., the emperor, ir. 48, 60. 93* 

■ n. begins his reign with promising appearaacest t* 150 ; supersedes the 

Dutch barrier, 151 : aeeomodates a dispute with the states, 165 : oocatioiis 

hf his tyranny a Belgic rcToIt, 364 : makes concessions on his death^ied, 366 ; 

sketch of his character* ib> 

, king of Portugal, is assailed by a conspiracy, ir. 414 : endaiigered by 

war, 416 1 safiers the Marquis de Pombal to govern him* r. 38. 

■ Bonaparte becomes king of Naples* tL 111 ; king of Spain, 18L 
Jsardhn, a Freneh general* v. 399. 330, 337* 
>elafid^ noraindly conquered by the English* i- 353 : more fiiUy reduced* U- 

365 ; rebellions in it, iii. 117 1 ▼• 371 : it is united in point of legislataie 

with Great Britain, 389: commotions in it* Ti' 44; claims of the eatholicsof 

that country* 74 374. 
/rms, ambition oft !• 91* 
/taAf ASn, queen of Castile* ii* 68* 
Jmaeit si^ge of* f . 369* 
luU^t Ostro-Gothic conquest of, i- 63 : its union with the Greek empire^ 63: 

it is formed into a new kingdom by Charlemagne* 84 : dismembeicd* 130 : 

fome of its states are reTolutionised by the French* ▼• 333* 344*348: agaia 

formed into a kbgdom by Bonaparte* ri* 78 ; a new settlement* 444. 
fvtm, a Russian prince* death of, v. 70* 
JtMlee* a national, v'u 346 1 another, 405. 
JuUui n.* pope, schemes of, ii. 91* 
Jimto* the supreme Spanish, vi* 193. 
Ivri, battle of, ii. 343. 
Juierbpck^ battle o^ y'u 353. 



K 

Xattbaekt battle near the rirer* vi* 350. 

JTenlziRjWi, battle of, t. 336. 

JRUierank^, battle of, iii. 375. 

XnijhUt mode of creating, i. 181 *• account of ▼arious orders, 383 : knights er* 

rant, 313. ' 

Xnox, the reformer, ii. 362. 
XoUn, battle of* It. 333- 
Xwna^Mbmrgf sunender of* vi. 161. 

Kwnackt battle of, ir. 339. • 

JTMCtiwAro, a Polish patriot, ▼. 376, 314. 
Xramai^ two battles near, vi. 331. 
JTiiiuf^ a distinguished Russisn general* vi. 315, 31^ 



LadUlau9 V. and VI., reigns of* in Poland, ii« 63 : iii. 194. 
Lafeldi (or Val). battle of, iv. 367. 
Za^99, sea-fiffht near, iv. 383. 
Zofcv* generJ* exploits of, r'v 53* 105- 
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Zd^p an unfortunate |(eneral, iv» 379, 397 ; ▼• 36. 

JLanden^ battle of, iii. 194 

Landrecy, siege of, v. 297. 

JxauUhut, conflict near, iv. 387. 

Jta^n, battle near» vi. 385. 

iMwwari, battle of, vi. 53. 

iMudohh a celebrated general, ir. 363, 387* 

Xav, the ftnancial adventurer* ir. 163. 

Itowit Russian code of, r. 117; Tuscan code, 170s Auttriaii legialationi 171. 

Xteaj^, tbr Hanseatic, i. 295. 

9 the Holy, in France, ii. 317, 338, 349; a similar one in Germany, 373 : 
a political one in the same country, ▼. 151. 
Xearnittg, leviTal of, i. 180 1 ii. 110. 
Leiceater, fidl of the eari of, i. 305. 
Zeipdc, engag:enienu near, ii. 395, 420 ; rt 355. 
JL90f the Isaurian, reign of, i. 65. 

— v., inhumanity of, i. 180. 

— X., pope, reputation of, iL 97. 
X«sfB, kingdom of, i. 169. 

ZeopM I., the emperor, opposes the TttrkB nad the Vrtudt^ iii. 387 s forma the 

grand alliance, 440. 

' IL gorema Tuscany with high fame, r. 4S s acts with policy when so- 

rereign of Austria, 267, 270 ; dies, 277. 
I'epimff engagement near, ii. 314. 
Lmida^ iieffe of, ii. 431. 
Lewn, battle of, i. 303. 
XeiPy, (en masse) in Great BriUin, ri. 43. 
JMcingtvm^ a scene of intestine hostilities, ▼. 104. 
JUefidtn. siege of, ii. 320. 
Xdberttf, English charter of, i. 380, 302. ^ 
JUMto, battle of. It. 290. 
Id^ng* battle of, vi.421. 
Ligwian renubUc is re>settled by the French, ri. 30 s to whose empire it is an- 

neaed. To. 
LmeeiUi, engagement at, r. 286. 
LSncohtp conflict at, i. 241. 
Ziiffdtfi, earthquake at, iv. 292. 
Litle, siege of, iv. 72. 
XMfo, battle near, iv. 339. 

Idverpo9l, earl of, prime minister of Great Britain, vi. 296. 
JMi, battle of, V. 332. 
ZoUartUf conspiracy of, i. 420. 
Laiuhn becomes the capital of England, i. 116; it is ascent of alarming riots, 

V. 127. 
Landviukny, siege of, iii 376. 
'Litkaire, the emperor, reign of, i. 97* 

— II., a brave and active prince, i. 234. 

— king of France, i. 127. 

Lovtttf lord, extraordinary character of, iv. 249. 

LouU I., the Debonoaire, succeeda CharlemaKne as emperor and king of Frande, 

i. 94: is deposed by his sons, 95 ; restored, 98. 
— — II., the emperor, reign of, i. 112, 115. 
— — the German, 1. 100, 110. 
— — v. defeat his Austrian competitor, i. 384 

— II., of France, reign of, i. 118. 
— • III., account of, i. 118. 

— IV, and v., reigns of, k 127. 

— — Vt proves one of the best kings of France, i. 232. 

-^- VII enters into a holy war, i. 237; returns with diufface* 339. 

Vllf . invades England, i. 297. 

— IX. is defeated in Egypt, i. 309; acts4rlth justice, 311 ; dies in a newtru- 
ssde»312. 

r— « X-, a rapacious despot* i. 361. 
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Lotdt XI. 18 imprisoned by tbe duke of Burgundy, ti. 53 ; extends hie luQgdott, 
54 ; dies >n extreme horror, ib, 

XI 1 reduces the Milanese, ii. 89; loses tbftt dtichy» 96; retcoM himiclf 

from great danger, 98. 

XIII. is ruled by Luines, ii. 383 ; by Richelieu, 383. 

«— XIV. is involved bo\b in foreign and civil war, Ui« 183; ooneludes 
peace with Spain, 190; assists tbe Dutch, 361; sends troops to reduce 
the Netherlands, 373; nearly conquers HolUndt 386; subdues Francbe- 
Compte, 395: compels bis adversaries to accept his terms, 306; rvsievs 
hostilities, 336 : treats the protesUnts with great cruelty, 339; suffers by 
tbe valour and exertions of the allies, iv. 44, 50» 53» fcc. ; sues for pracc^ 60, 
75 ; obtains it, 109 ; favourable sketch of bis character by tbe duke of Ber- 
wick, 124- 

XV. makes war upon tbe king of Spain, iv. 163; upon the emperor, 175: 

IS embroiled with the queen of Hungary, 903 ; and with tbe king of Great 
Britain, 337; concludes peace, 273: be risks a new war, 385; draws the 
Spanish court into a union. 401 ; has a contest with some of his parliamcsits* 
441; banishes the Jesuits, 444; is again at variance with tbe magistracy, 
V. 34 ; neglects tbe duties of his station, ib* / loses his son* t6. / is governed 
by the duke de Cboiseul, 36 ; subdues Corsica^ 43 : ebasges his miaisiry, 
47 ; ftcts arbitrarily, ib / dies miserably, 54. « 

«— XVI. espouses Marie Antoinette of Austria, v. 45 1 re-establiahes the dif- 
ferent parliaments, 108; is persuaded to enter into a war with Great Britain, 
116; convokes the states of tbe realm, 175; is driven from bis palace, 909: 
deposed, 214 : tried by tbe national convention, 320 ; condemned to dook 
339 ; beheaded, 331 : his character, 333. 

— XVII , premature death of, v. 321. 

— » XVIII. is merely a titular king, v. 331 ; find« refuge in England, vt. 171 ; is 
again placed on the French throne, 397 : loses his power, 414 ; recovers it, 
434. 

.— — Bonsparte is declared king of Holland, vi. 116 ; deposed by his bfotber, 
353. 

XowMi/s, battle of, iv. 309. 

Lucerne^ battle near the lake of, v. 365. 

lAdtfirandt reign of, in Italy, t. 65. 

Lunevilie, peace of, v. 393. 

Lutxen, bat lie of, vi. 343 

Luther t the reformer, ii. 105, 145* 

Luxembourg, duke of, defeats king William, ili. 301, 394. 

Ljfontt siege of, v* 293. 



M 

Macartne^t ambassadorial voysge, t. 413* 

Macbetht story of, i. 160. 

Mack, an incompetent general, vi. 86. 

Miidridt massacre at, vi. 179. 

Maettrichtt lieges of, iv. 373 ; v. 309. 

MagetUm, voyage of, iii. 338- 

M.thmtmd II., supersedes Mustapba in tbe Turkish toTereijrnty, vi. 333 

^niAi. battle of, vi. 112. 

Malpiaguett battle of, iv. 77- 

JUalta, attempt upon, ii. 312; it falls into the bands of the French, t. 367: ia 

reduced by the English. 393. 
Manilla, redaction of, iv- 437. 
Mantua, siege of, v. 334. 
Marengo, battle of, v. 391. 
JWiirj«ref the daughter of Waldemar, obuins the three Scandinavian crowns. 

1. 373, 413. 
-—— , of Anjou, governs Henry VI., i. 427. 
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Maria Tberesft, it attacked by the kinfr of PtumU^ it. 303 s and by th« Frencb, 
203 : but is aaaiited by Gcori^e IL, 308 ; makes peace with Frederic. 316> 
232 : with Louis, 374 : partkipatea of the apoila ot Polanda ▼• 80 : her death 
and character* 133. 

■ , queen of Portugal, dismisses Pombal, T. 115. 
Marie Antoinette^ sacrifice of, v- 293* 
Mariendul, battle of, li. 437. 

Marignan^ defeat of the Swiss at> ii> 155* 
MartagUa^ action at, iii. 395. 
Martton-mocTt battle of, iii. 150. 
Martinettii battle near, ▼. 163. 
Martiniqiiep reduction of, vi. 230. 
Mary 1. restores popery, ik. 337. 

IL, death of, iii. 314. 

— , queen of Scotland, calamitoua fate of, ii. 333. 
•MiMMfia, remarkable retreat of, vi. 377. 
Moitntrot battle of, i- 309. 
Mutchetfitx, engagement att ▼.315. 
MutitdOf a powerful Italian princess, i. 196i 

, the empress dowager, contends with Stephen for the crown of EngUttd* 
1.240 

■ , queen of Denmark, misfortunes and death of, v. 81. 
Matthioi, the emperor* reign of, ii. 373* 377. 
Maupeaut the French chancellor, ▼. 45. 

Miauricef the Smzoo, heads a league a^ainat Charles V., ii. 310. 

— -.^— prince, military career of, ti. 347* 356, 8tc. 

MaximiUan I. defeata tbe French, i. 433 ; joint in the league agaiMt Venioe, 

ii. 92i enactanew regulations, 107* 

■ II. contends with the Turks, ii. 311. 
Miojfort f)f the palace, in France* great power of, i. 58. 
Miuxarinep cardinal, governs France, ii. 433* iii. 184; hia character, 190l 
Melville, impeachment of the viscount* vi. 74) he is tried and aequitledt 103. 
Mentxi siege of, v. 286. , 

Mertburg, battle of, i. 197. 

Methothttt, sect of, iv. 469 ; alarm among them, vi. 374. 
Mexicot conquest of» ii* 136. * 
Michaelf sovereign of Russia, ii. 393. 
J^lan, duchy of. seized by Charles Y., U. 166 s conquered by Bonaparte, ▼. 333 » 

republicanized, 336> 349. 
Minct a celebrated Spanish partisan, vi. 383* 
Minden, battle of, iv. 361. 

Minorea, different reductions of, iv. 74, 397 * T. 136. 
Mirabeau, an intriguing politician* v. 181* 184, 191. 
Jl/Guionary vovage, v. 415. 
Mitnieipfn scheme, iv. 163. 
Mohammedt the Great* subdues the Greeks* ii. 66. 
Mahommedan power, rise of, i. 60. 
Molvritx, battle of, iv. 302. 
Monaeteriett multiplication of, i* 184; their suppression in England, il. 187; 

their diminution in the Austrian dominions, v. 135 * their extinction in France* 

186. 
JMbnAr, general* restores monarchy in Britain* iii. 235. 
Mmke and nuns, extravagant absurdity of, i. 186 ; their liccntiousneta, 187- 
Afonmouth, decapitation of the duke of* iii. 345. 
Montealmt fate of, iv. 378. 
Afonte-BeUe, battle at, v. 391. 
AfontecucuUt tbe great commander* iii. 297. 
Jlfontelexino, battle of, v. 332. 

Mente-Video is reduced by a British armament, vL 143 ; restored, 146. 
JHontfart, the heroic countess of, i. 369. 
JIfontmoreneyt ^be constable de, ii. 276. 
Montroeef adventures of the Marquis of, iii. 158^ 163, 202. 
Meere, Sir John, death of, vi- 211. 
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JUmtm aubdoe the greater part of Spain, i. 60. 

JUreoth a distinguithed general, t. 309, 3S7 1 bit retreat, 330 ; is accoied of a 
treasonable eonspirscyt ti. 59 : condesDoed to imprisonment* 64 ; emigralei 
to North America, 65 ; returns to Europe, and joins the enemies of Trmdoc^ 
348; loses his life, 351. 

Morviedr^^ siege of* Ti. 385. 

Moteowt conflagration of, Ti* 316* 

Murat, fate of, Ti. 433. 

Munelhwgt battle of, ii. 331. 

MuMiapha III., character of,¥. 73. 

■ IT. is deposed and murdered, Ti. 233- 

MuHn^ at the Nore, t. 338. 

M^wret partition of, t. 385. 



N 

JWiMttr, sieges of, iii. 393» 398 s iT* 358 : T. 317. 

Abaci, commotions at, r. 189. 

JVbfil^t, promulgation of the edict of, ii. 350 ,- is reroked, iii. 338. 

«Va/»^f, reduced by the Spaniards, ii. 96; by the French, 397: the throoe 
is usurped by Joseph Bonaparte, Ti. Ill ; by Murat, ^30 i restored to Ferdi- 
nand, 431. 

J^anoa^ battle of, iii. 397. 

Jfa9eby, defeat of Charles I. at, iii. 160. 

^ofoairrt^ kingdom of, i. 169 ; ii. 96. 

JWciber't administration, t. 143, 174, 183. 

J^eckHace^ story of the* t. 166. 

JW&on, lord, a naTal hero, t. 349, 370* 394; triumphs over the French aad Spa- 
nish fleets off Trafalgar, ti. 83 ; his death and character, 83. 

«VeiA«rtonil», French conquest of the, t. 317. ^ 

JtfyutraUtiff armed, t. 131, 393. 

J^ewbwry^ battles near, iii. 145, 153. 

JVify, marshal, exemplary punishment of, Ti. 439. 

JVIcAsfaf I., pope, spirit of, i. 103* 

' II>, nmous decree of, i. 191. 

J^9poU9s battle of, ii. 60. 

Meupvrtt engagement at, ii. 354. 

Mim^ett, peace of, iii. 306 ; reduction of the place by the French, t. 309. 

JVoaiUet, character of the duke de, it. 317. 

Motka, contest for, t. 346. 

MnBingeih battles near, ii. 404* 433. 

JVorwaiu, depredations of, i. 92 ; their character, 108 ; they ereot a dacal so- 
Tereignty in France, l3l ; and conquer England, 165. 

JV^rfA, lord, a miniater of Great Britain, t. 63, 314. 

J\rartkampt9n» battle of, ii. 36. 

J^/^thumberUind, the potent duke of, ii. 334 

JVormawt kingdom of, i. 140 ; it is united to Denmark, ii. 413 ; transferred to the 
Swedes, Ti. 401. 

Miablea, two couTentions of^ t. 198, 3Q5. 

JNhmi^ battle of* t. 377. 

JVyttndt, treaty of, it. 154 



u», battle of, TI. 343. 

Ocsakoft sieges of. It. 177 ; t. 358. 
OSva, treaty of, iii. 196. 
O/toorex, minister of Spain, it. 380. 
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opera, the lUlitn, it. 43S^ 

€>rders of the British pHvy council, with regard to tnde, ti. 173, 397. 

O^/inrnt, cruel fate of the maid of, i. 431. 

» the regent duke of, iy. 124» 160, 169 ; the reTohitionary duke, ▼• 176, 
294 
-Orteiul, aiege of, ii. 355. 

€HAa, ihe Great, triumpha in Bohemia, i. 138; in Bavaria* 139; and in Italy, 
130-4. 
■ II. auppressea a revolt in Italy, i. 135. 
- III. reigns with reputation, i. 136. 

— — iV. is ruined bv the Suabian par^, L 388. 
thtdetiarde, battle of, iv. 71- 



I^ainHngi revival of, ii. 110. 

JPalafox, a Spanish patriot, vi. 185, 335» 

J»alatmate9 horrible devasUtion of the, iii. 387* 

jPalermo, engagement near, iii. 399- 

JPanama, taken by the Buccaneers, iv. 188. 

I*ari§f sieges of, i. 119 ; ii. 343 : is twice taken by the allies, vi. 390, 436. 

, peace of, iv. 431. 
— — , massacre at, ii. 307; revolutionary commotions in that city, v* 176» 181, 

183, &c. s revolt of the sections, 324. 

, the most important treaties are concluded at, vi. 397, 441. 

J^arUamenty of Bngland, increasing importance of, i* 304; war between the king 

and that assembly, iii. 136. 
JParUamenU, of France, i. 356 ; contest between that of Paris, and the court, 

lit. 115; farther dissensions, iv. 441} v. 34, 46; these bodies are suppressed, 

183. 
JRarma, exploits of the duke of, ii. 333, 335. 
JPrnawr^witXt peace of, iv. 163. 
JPatHOh treaty of, it. 316. 
/%na, battle of, ii. 154 ; massacre at, v. 333. 
.And! III., pope, schemes and death of, ii. 306. 

H I IV., a restless pontiff, ii. 345. 
II ■■» sovereign of the Russian empire, joins in a league against the French, r. 

373 i testines his animosity against Britain, 393 ; is murdered, 395. 
Psdrof or Peter the Cruel, i. 380. 
JMs^'tft erects the kingdom of Austria, i. 61. 
i^e;^ d'Heristal, governs France, i. 58; his grandson deposes Childeric, and 

seises the throne, 69. 
P&rwvalf Spencer, is elevated to the station of prime minister, vi. 346; is assas* 

sinated, ^5. 
PerouMt M. de la, voyage of, v. 406. 
P^trv, reduction of, ii. 138. 
Pt9tiienee,.ont of extraordinary malignity, i. 374. 
Aler, the czar, forms splendid schemes, iii. 430; receives a signal defeat, 

441 ; route the Swedes, iv. 81 ; extends his empire, 134^ 148 ; be is in 

danger of ruin, 140 : rescues himself, 143 ; a poetical tribute to his fane, 

158. 
— ^ II., a short-lived czar, iv. 177. 
«-^ III. ia dethroned and murdered, iv. 431. 
-— *, the Hermit, i. 337. 
Peterwaradm, battle of, iv. 160. 
J^ortzhem, conflict near, v. 335. 
J*hiUp, the emperor, is assassinated, i. 387* 
' ■ ', king of France, is excommunicated by the pope, i* 336; is unable to 

maintain order among his subjects, 331. 
-— II. joins in a crusade, i. 366; conquers Normu^dy and Asjon, 375; 

defeats a numerous army in Flanders, 379. 
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1»M> in. dies of gnef, i. 356. ,. ^ , n.^ 

IV has a conteet with the pope> i- 357; persecutes the TempUn, SSti 

fiivours the cominons, 360. 

■ V , or the Long, i. 361. 

■ VI. is unibrtunste in war* i« 371« 

. I , of Spain, ii. 81, 91. ^ ,. ^^ 

— — II. persecutes the protestants with ttrocioiM cruelty, ii- 374; lywrn- 

iMftes over his NethcrUnd sttbjects, 303; who rcYoU, 319; he f^'BS pes- 
t session of Portugal, 325; but fails in the loog-mediuted inTsskm of EnglaMl, 

337. 

■ III. banishes the Morescoes* ii. 358. 

— IV. loses Portugal, ii. 415. 

— V. secures the crown after a long contest, it. 110 ; is swayed by womes, 
iv. 161,261. . . ^^^ c 

J^hilotophert, English and foreign, iii. 410, 423; French, iv. 444; of Tanois 

n.(! ions, V. 427, &c. 
JHehegru^ an eminent French general, ▼. 297, 309 ; dies» Ti. 63- 
Pict9, origin of, i. 72. 
Pilnitzt conference at, ▼. 276. 
JH«, William, an able and popular minister, ir. 313, 328; his resigoatioD, 40S s 

he forms a new administration* ▼. 60 ; his character» 119. 

, the younger, glides the helm, ▼•236; is dismissed and recovers 

his station in the cabinet, vi. 58; dies at a critical period, 98; poeibumoas 

honors arc voted to him. ib. 
PiUM VL, pope, character of, ▼. 147 : he is perseaited by the French, 3S3 ; de- 
posed, 357. 
— — VII IS deprived of his temporal power, ti. 219; recoTers it, 399- 
Pizarro, achievements of, ii. 137. 
Plu»9y, battle of, iv. 434. 

Phh the gunpowder, iii. 43 ; th« popish plot, 308. i. ^ „ 

Poeu, charactt^r cif the Italian, if. 114: of the French, iii. 404: of Uie Eag- 

l.sh, iv. 233. 449. 
Poictier9 battle of, i. 375. 
Po/and, kingdom of, i. 138; is dismembered, v. 88: a icvolation tjdces plac^ 

272 ; the independence of the realm is annihilated, 317 : is again dimem- 

bered, vi. 443. 
PoUttk, battle near, vi. 312. 

Pombal, marquis de, tyrannises over Portugal » v. 38* 
PentUeherryt siege of, iv. 397. 
PortUnd administration, v. 234 ; duke of, becomes prime mmister, tu 165; his 

character, 245. 
Porthck and Dixon, voyages of, v. 405. 
PoriO'SeOo, reduction of> iv. 186, 193. 
Portugal, kingdom of, i. 315; li. 123; rise of its foreign power, 123 i the 

realm is saved from ruin by British aid, it. 417 ; iU weakness and danger, 

vi 137, 169; emigration of the royal family from th*i kingdom to Brasil, 

170 ; the realm is conquered by the French, s^- / recovered, 189. 
Potemkin, prince, extraordinary character of, v. 273. 
Praga, massacre at, v. 336. 
Prt^ii0, Jerome of, the reformer, i. 407* 

, treaty of, ii. 405 ; blockade of, iv. 216 ; remarkable retreat of the French 

from it, 216 ; battle near it, 318 : siege of the town, 321* 
Preabwgt peace of, vi.' 96. 
Predbsfteriam^ sect of, iii. 53, 74, 153. 
Prcuonpon$9 battle of, iv. 242. 
Protet$ant9, first appearance of, ii. 160. 
Pr'jvmcetf United, rise of, ii. 223. 
Pruitia, erection of the kingdom of, iii. 440; an extraordinary sodeCy to, 

vi. 341. 
PuUnnh >iege and battle of, iv. 82« 
Ptdtutkf baitle of, vi. 135. 
PuritatUf account of, iii. 37. 
Pjfrcnean treaty, iii. 190. 
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Quaker$f orif^tn of. Hi. 41/. 

Quebec, battle of, iy. 376 ; assaalt of tlie town by the Ameriean refoltera, 

▼. 105. 
Queenei, Le» aiegea of, t. 386, S99. 

Qfiibereth ennKeiDent near, iv. 383 1 deaeent upon that penmaab^ t. 321. 
QMbUitt, 8t« bfttUe of» iL 246. 



R 

Hi^tM, the TranaylVaniaa pruice» ii. 425. 

HaUight unhappy hXt of Sir Walter, iti. 60. 

JiamilUee, batUe of, iy. 50. 

JBaetadi, treaty of» it. 112 ; oongreaa at> 353- 

Xathndneef battle at, iii. 200. 

Jiavenna, exarchate of, given to the pope, i. 71. 

^, battle of, ii. 96. 

JK^mM^on, religboa, ii. 103; ita progrea a to Switzerland, 146: in Germany, 

160 s in England, 218, 223 i In Scandinayia, 250: in Soottond* 260. 
JMckem^achg conyention of, v. 268. 
MepuAUe, the French, y. 214 : the Cia'Alplne, 309. 
Jietx, the cardinal de, iii. 183. 
MevoiuiiM, in England, iii. 369 1 in France, t- 179: in Holland, 311 : in Poland, 

272 : in Venice, 345 : in Switzerland, 361. 
Bhemeh confederacy, yi. 120. 
Biehard !•, king of England, diatingniahea hie zeal and eovrage in a holy war, 

i. 209 ; hia death, 274. 
•~— II', depoaition ahd murder of, t« 440. 
— ~ nf., the uanrper, ii* 44. 

BUheUeUf cardinal* projecta of, ii' 386; hia tyranny, 405* 
JH^ro% bnttlo near, iit. 441. 
S^mrt^ duke, becoroea king of France, i. 126. 

' ■ II»,an amiable prince, i* 397. 
J ' ■ , duke of Normandy, ia impriaoned by hia brother Henm t. 221. 
JShbeepeerre, a Jacobin leader* and a flagitlooa tyrant, v. 211, 2l2, 220, 289, &c. : 
account of the yarioua enormitiea which diagraced hia away, 300 ; hia fall, 
306. 
JSocheOe, aiege of, ii. 387. 

Mockii^ham^ adminiatration of the marqoia of, y. 60. 
J^ocTM, battle of, ii. 422. 
Modney» a ▼ictorioua admiral, y. 122, 139* 
JSodo^k^ kinc of Prance, i* 126. 



, duke of Suabia, L 196. 
^ of Hapaburg, the emperor, i. 345. 
II., pacific reign of, ii. 372. 



JRoUe, the Korman, account of, i* 121. 

Moman empire, subyersion of, i. 42 : cauaea of that feyolutioo, 4S^^7* 

■ republic, y. 358. 

JKoffMzna, the narquia de la, a Spaniah general and patriot, Ti* 205, 241, 27^* 
Momanzojr, an able Roaaian general, y* 77' 
JSomct bishop of, obtaina temporal power, i. 68. 
noeback^ battle at, iy. 337. 
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JUuentT, bftttle of, !▼' 259* 

Mbtpert^ or Robert, the emperor^ i. 404* 

Ruuian sUte, rise of, i. 189: proffreM of its history* 412: iL 254: iu. 195, 

429 : IV. Sr, 79» 177, 318 : T. 68, 131, 253, loe. 
Mia/ter, admiral de, defeat of, iu. 262. 
JR^mna, battle near thoi v. 162- 
Byawick, peace of, iii. 399. 



Ai&idte, death of, i.sri. 

SaUummuM^ battle of, ri. 302. 

AmclMii, pragmatic, W* 174» 200. 

San-Gi^wumi, battle of, t. 375. 

Saraeena subdue Spain, t. 60 : conquflit of their Utt kingdom in that coaatrr 

by the Christians, ii. 70* 
Ssrv^jwM, two sieges of, vi. 185, 235. 
Sardima, Charles Emanuel, king of» a respectable prince. ▼. 39: Victor eoceeedt 

him, 55: is severely harassed by the French, 332; cecofers hU eontincntil 

dominions, vi. 444. 
Savojfp duke of, becomes king of Sicily« t* 110. 

■ , French conquests of, ▼. 218* 
Saxe, count, success of, i?. 229, 258, 268* 
Saxe-Cobourjr$ prince of, an able general, t. 161, 285. 
Saxotu, character of, i. 74: they conquer South BritaiDt 76; are or ei pow e re d 

by the Normans, 165. 
Scanderbej^^ fitme of, ii. 64. 
SehiUt a German patriot, vi. 224. 
Sdmm, the great, i. 402, 405, 408. 
Scienee» state of, T. 427, 8cc. 
Sdndiahf a Mahratta' prince, Ti. 49. 
Sc»t$f origin of, i. 72: rise of the kingdom. 326: it i^united to that of Ei^- 

land, IT. 63. 
jSMosiian, king of Portugal, death of, ii. 324. 

, St., reduction of, t>. 369 
Atettfnnl, colonel, estraordinary mission of, vi* 40 i his artful negotiations at Con* 

stantinoploi 146. 
SiHm IIL, the Turkish emperor, is attacked by the Rnssisns, vi. 147 1 by the 

English, 148; is dethroned for his partiality to European custooM, 153; pot 

to death, 239. 
8eminane$, Bomish, ii. 331* 
Setk^g^ battle of, iii. 295. 
JSeringapaUm^ reductic^n oft v. 383. 
Seville, peace of, iv. 171- 
SheOume, earl of* prime minister, v. 127. 
Shmnkuty, battle of, i. 399. 
SiciHe$9 the Two. conquered by the Normans, i. 191; the French obtain tt« 

crown, 311 ; the Spaniards subdue the realm, iv. 176. 
^j', battle near the river, v. .^. 
Sierra-Marena, battle of, i. 316. 
S^eth, siege of, ii. 312. 
SigiHUHmd, the emperor, reign of, i< 405—409. 
■ III., of Poland, loses the Swedish crown, ii. 391. 

SilUtria, battle near, v. 95. 
Simaneat, battle of, i. 169. 
SiverhaMuen, battle of, ii. 239- 
Slave trade is abolished by Great BriUin, vi. 141 ; by France, 414. 
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ifmakaldet leai^e of, ii. 161. 

Sm^knak^ siege and confliigration of» vi.* 313. 

Solnetki, king of Poland* defeaU the Tarka* lit. 335. 

Sofjfman^ the Magnificent, aacceiaof, it. 150$ hia deaths 313. 

Souths Sea scheme, it* 166. 

SouthvQid^bay^ conflict near, iii. 384. 

Souvorojf, a Russian warrior, t. 162, 315. 

Spain, Viai-Gotbic kingdom in, i. 59: its sabjectton to the Saracens, 60: 
full of petty autes or principalities, 170: it becomes a great monarchy, 
ii. 102: ultimately injured by ita foreign poaaesaions, 138; continuation 
of iu history, 147. 170, 347, 318, 350, 373, 431 : iii. 187. 373, 336, 
389, 436; iy. 161, 191, 313, 377, 400; t. 37, 135, 169, 388, Sic. : is forced 
into a war, vi. 70 s inyaded by the Preocb, 185 ; recovered by Ferdinand^ 
398. 

Spanieh socoesaion, war of the, iii. 457. 

Spire, diet of, ii. 160. 

, seizure of the city by the French, t. 318. 

Standard, battle of the, i. 340. 

Staniilau8» king of Poland, is thwarted by fiictioo» r. 71 1 deposed, 317. 

Statee^general, of Prance, ▼. 177. 

Sieinkirk, engagement at, iii. 393. 

Si^^enuBurps the English royalty, 1. 340 ; is taken in battle, 341; agrees to 
a treaty with Henry PlanUgenet, 343- 

Siockhobih maasacre at, ii. 356. 

Sirajferd, attainder of the earl of, iii. 113* 

Straktmd, siege of, iv. 151. 

Siniaueef minister of Denmark, power of, t. 79; his &te, 83. 

SuUy, duke of, minister of Henry the Great* ii^ 349, 369. 

Surinam, revolt in, ▼. 100* 

Sweden, early hiatory of, i. 140 ; it becomes a province of Denmark, ii. 356 ; 
the people revolt with success* 358* 

AMryn, the Dane, acts as sovereign of England, i. 149* 

SwUzerlandi formed into a republic, i- 349; character of the Swim, iv. 437: 
the cantons are revolutioniaed by the French, v. 361 ; commotions in, vi. 31 ' 
new settlement, 33 ; it is re^organised, 443* , 

Sxieteva, peace pf, v* 376. 



TaUnera de la Beyna, battle at, vi. 337. 
Tarragwa, maasacre at, vi. 384- 
Telegraphe, introduction of, v. 437. 
Tea, William, story of, i. 349. 
Teechen, treaty of, t. 134. 
Tewkeebunf, battle of, ii. 43. 
7)exel, engagement near the, iii. 360. 
Thaber, battle near, ii. 436. 

Theodore, Charlesi Palatine and Bavarian eketor,T. 123» 147* 
TiOjif, count, defeat of, li. 395 ; hia death, 396. 
TUeii, the two treaties of, vi. 163. 
Thnour, victories of, ii. 61. 
Tippoo, catastrophe of, v. 383. 
Toledo, siege of, i. 313. 
TVf^oii, battle of, iv. 393. 

Tortteneton, a Swedish conqueror, ii. 419i 433, 435. 

l^oulon, naval engagement near, it. 331 1 a revolt of the inhi6it«nti» t. 393, 
395. 
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Tmirt, battle near, i. 58, 61. ' 

TMiMMftf * chiractcr and sttoeeu of, tL 34 1 he Agrees to a trewy w«h \m 

36 i dies in confinement, 37. 
T9w/9fi, battle of, ii. 39. , 

Trflyb(f or, naval Tictory near the eape of, Ti. 82. 
Trent, cooncil of, ii. 196, 310, 311. 
Tromp, Martin Van, success of, iii. 313. 
TroubadouTh account of, Ii. 113. 
Trayew, treaty of, i. 434. 
TuftU, taken by Charles V., H. 104. 
Turetmef frreat eifbrU of, ii.40O: iii. 188, 398- 
Titrg^tt a Fienoh minister, t* 111. 
*tSeSn, siege of, it. 48. 
Turki over-run the Greek empire, ii. 66* 
T^ler, Wat, the insurgent, i. 39S. 
T^fToU war in, ri. 333. 
9y«ie/ the Irish rebel, ii. 361* 

U 

Valencienmt, sieges of, iii. 188 : T. 385. 

roacMiwr^t voyage, V' 409. . . , , . *• • ^..i^... 

rander.Mgn€h and Vander-Noodt, Iea4fr9 of SO mwricctioa m Belgium, 

T. 264. 
Foma, battle near, ii. 6?. 
VoMtchamp, battle of, vi. 38S. 
Vmdet, La, war of, v. 392, 321. 
r«R<c«, govemneQt of, i|. 91, 

, league against, li. 92. 

, conspiracy for the ruin of. iii- 379* 
■ ■ , subversion of the sUte of, v. 345. 
rsf^wmes, a Freneh^tatespan, v. Ai |08, 167* 
rernueO, battle of, i. 437. 
tenaiUet, treaties signed at, T- 144. 
FeroifM, peace of, li. 35L 
Veipert, Sicilian* t. 354. 
Victgm, battle of, v. 371- 
FZtfimo, siege of, iii. 335. 
, treaties of, iv. 171. 174 : vi. 333- 

■, congress in, vi. 441. 
Vi^ot BookA success at, iv* 38. 

ri/Ai-rMMiO, battle of, iv. 85. ^ 

Wmert, duke of Buckingham, is mardersa« ui. 83« 
Funetrs, battle of, vi. 188. 
rUMria, battle of, vi- 364. 
VvyageMt Spanish, v. 399, 403- 
t Russian, v. 399. 
, British, v. 400, 8ic. 
ITAr, Austrian disgrace at, vi. 87. 
I7fii«fi, the evangelical, ii. 373. 
Utrecki, union of, iti. 332^ 

, treaties of, iv. 110. 

, spirit of reform in the province of, v* Vff' 

W 

Wagr^am, battle of, vi. 331. 
WaMkId, battle oft ii. d7. 
ffuUhergn, temporary c<»iquett of, vL S!27* 
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^Talei, reduced by the Engliah, i. 335. 

, New Sottth, ia colonised by Britieh connete. t. 408. 
Wallace, tbe Scotieh bero^ i* 333. 

WalkHem, deleaU Gustavaa Adolpbua^ii. 397: ia aaaaaainated, 404. 
fFalli9 and Carteret, Toyagea of, ▼. 400. 
Walpole^ the Britiab premier, iv. 171f 173, 194. 
Wandewath, battle of> it. 379. 
9Far ia renewed by Great BriUio aeainat Franee. vi* 43l betH^Mi Ausiria and 

JPlr^ce^ 86$ tbe Pruaaiaoa andRaulaaa jointly attack Mraoleofi, 135; 

hoctfTitiea ariae between the l^rencb and SpaalaTda, 165$ and the Auatrlani, 

316 ; and tbe Rnaaiana, 308 ; tbe war becomea morefenerdi 348 ; tbe Amtii- 

cana deckre war agonal Great Britain, 390. 
Warbeek, atory of Perkin, ii. 76. 
Warwick, the king-makin|^ earl of, ii- 36, 37, 41. 
Waraaw, dukedom of, re-organiaed, Ti* 162* 
Wa%hingt0i, tbe Trana- Atlantic hero, T. 105 : his cbaneter, 146* 
Waterho, battle of, vi. 433. 
Weimar, death of the duke of, ii* 412. 
WeUetley, air Arthur, afterwarda duke of Wellington, gaina tbe battle of Asai, 

▼i. 52 ; trittmpbs at Argam, 54 ; diatingniabea himself in Portugal, Ifi^i 258, 

377 ; in Spain, 237, 302, 364 : at Waterloo, 434. 
Wence9laut, the emperor, ia deposed, i. 403. 
WeuphaNay peace of, ii. 433. 

Whitbread, Samuel, an able and thdepeodent seiinilory ii* 9^8, 19^ 
Wiiberfarce, William, the great promoter of the aboUtHm «f ^ ilata tnulef 

vi 102. 
Wilkei, John, case of, v. S7, 
WitUam, duke of Normandy, achkfea the oonqoeat of England, i. 165» 205: Us , 

arbitrary regulationa, 211. 

■ II. oppreaaea the people, i. 216) augments his dominions, 217* 

■ I., prince of Orange, fnunea tbe great confederacy of tbe Dutch pto- 

▼incea, ii. 332 ; ia killed by an entbosiast, 328. 
'■ II., death of, iii. 212. 

■ III. ia defeated by the French, iii. 301 : invades England, 361 % ia gra- 
tified with the aovereignty, 369 » becomea a leading member of the con., 
lederacy againat France, 374; entera into a new alliance against Louis XIY., 
440. 

■ IV. gives vigor to the Dutch int a iseti !▼• 266. 

— - v., character of, v. 99 1 his triumph, 164 : his flight, 311. 

Windham, proposes his Quiberon scheme, ▼• 321 : brings forward a plan of 

limited military aervice, vi. 100. 
WicUck, battle of, ii. 409. 
Wit, John de# the penaionary, iii- 259, 288. 
Witfoutein, count, ezploita of, vi* 311* 313» 321. 
Wiakind, the Saxon heroi i- 85. 
Wolfe, general, death of, iv. 376. 
Wohdimir, tbtf Great, a Ruaaian prinee> i> 139- 
Welteyi advancement of, ii. 142: his fall, 180. 
Women, riae of* in the acale of aociety, ii. 112. 

, extraordinary influence of, in France, iii. 402. 
Worcetter, battle of, iii. 209. 
Werme, diet at, ii. 145. 
— — , treaty of, iv. 219. 
Wright, captain, fate of, vi. 65. 
Wvrixka-f, battle near, r. 329. 



Xeree, battle of, i. 60. 

Ximens99 cardinal* an able minister, ii» 102. 
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Tauif treaty of, ▼. 374* 

Ttrk, Richwdy duke oi, defisatt kiog Beafy, il 35 : is tliitt^ 37. 
— — ^ Pvederie* duke off acU againat the Franclu T« 286^ 384: ia aoljeetfld to i 
enquiry, wu 913. 



;Zaifa,bataeof,iii. 399. 

ZUkih the Hussite raeral, i. 408. 

74ximt story of, i. 84. 

Zoe, a Greek empresSf ambitioos and enielt i. IfS. 

Zvmdtjf^ battle oi; it. 347- 

2iirM» the woika o( are atomedt ▼• 376. 
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